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Tn present work is intended to topply a defldencj which has long been 
fBh In American literature. A collection of celebrated trials, published at 
•Qch a price that thej can be reached bj all, most prore invalaable not only 
U> the legal profession, bat to the pablic generally. We hare seen with what 
gennine interest the adrent of a well-written romance is receired among us, 
but In this yolome we hare compiled and culled out, not fictitious gems to 
plemM the hncf, but stem realities taken from the court-room— histories of 
crime and its deplorable results. Each trial is a work of wonderful interest 
la itself Added to most of them are the speeches of counsel, eloquent, 
learned, and fiunoosi In the trial of Francois Benjamin Courroisier for the 
murder of Lord William Russell in London, we giye the speech of Mr. 
Charies Phillips, who defended the prisoner for his life. This speech created 
■a the time a Tut amount of speculati<m and criticism throughout Great Brit- 
ain, in consequence of the knowledge which Mr. Phillips possessed of his 
dkat's gnQt when deliyering his masterlj eflbrt 

The Helen Jewett and Colt cases are remembered by many of the old 
dtixens of New York. Their barbarity, and the extraordinary circumstances 
which surrounded them, caused the greatest excitement in the public mind 
■llhat peri<id. 

The other cases in this Tolume will be (bund equally interesting, and it is 

not necessary to here allude to them at any length. If errors occur, the 

pnbfic most look beck for redress to the chroniclers of the periods in whidi 

fkoae trials took plaee. 

THOMAS DUNPHY. 

THOMAS J. CUMMINS. 



REMARK A BLE TRIALS. 



CHARLOTTE MARIANE D'ARMAXS CORDAT. 



THX ASSASSINATIOX 07 XAXAT (LKADIKG SriKIT 07 THX FRCTCn 
BSTOLXmOXAST PABTT OF 1793,) BT CHJUtLOTTB COSDAT. 

ULMAXTXXS^S HISTOBT 07 TBS U7K, TRIAL AXD KXXCmOX CW 



Ths hifttonr, trial, and executioo of Cbariotte Corda j is known 
ahno^t to every reader; her early secladed life; her devotion 
to liberty; her determination to strike at what the be- 
liered to be the cause of the sofTerin^ of France — the carry- 
ing out of her project unaided, unassisted bv a single human 
beug — the courage and determination exhibited in stabbing 
Marat — her arrest — her trial — her remarkable beauty, and loAy 
bearing on her way to the guillotine — her execution — group tojrether 
A character the most remarkable and prominent which figured m that 
small party,who,*cast bj Providence mto the very centre c^the great- 
est drama of modem times, comprised in themselves the ideas, the 
passions, the fiiults, the rirtues of their epoch; and whose life 
and political acts formed, as we may say, the nucleus of the French 
Rerolution, and who perished by the same blood which crushed 
the destinies of their country." 

This Toung: French heroine was bom at St Satumin des Ligna- 
reis, in the department of Ome, July 28, 1 7«8 ; guillotined at Paris, 
July 1 7, 1 793. Her bearing on the scaffold sent a thrill even through 
the hearts of her executioners. A young German enthusiast, Adam 
Lox, a deputy from the city of Mentx, on witnessing the execution, 
eooceived a romantic passion for her, and when her head fell, he 
•ried, with a Toice hoarse with emotion, **She is greater than 
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Bratus." He wrote a pamphlet, suggesting that a statue with such 
an inscription should be erected to ner memory. He was arrested 
and guillotined. Andr^ Ch^nier, who had paid a glowing poeti- 
cal homage to her heroism, shared the same fate before a year had 
elapsed. When Vergniaud was informed of Charlotte's aeath, he 
exclaimed, '' She has killed us, but she teaches us how to die." 

Her history,' trial, and execution, so beautifully and vividly de- 
scribed by Lamartine, we give as follows : — 

• 

Whilst Paris, France, the leaders and the armies of the 
factions were preparing to rend the republic to atoms, the 
shadow of a grand idea was flitting over the mind of a young 
girl, which was to disconcert events and men, by throwing the 
arm and the life of a female athwart the destiny of the Revolu- 
tion. It would seem as though Providence deigned to mark out 
the greatness of the deed by the weakness of the hand, and took 
pleasure in contrasting two species of fanaticism in bodily con- 
flict — the one beneath the hideous guise of popular vengeance, 
in the person of Marat ; the other under the heavenly charm ot 
love of country, in a Jeanne d'Arc of liberty ; each, notwith- 
standing, ending, through their mistaken zeal, in murder, and 
thus unfortunately presenting themselves before posterity, not as 
an end, but as a means — not by the aspect, but the hand — not 
by the mind, but by blood 1 

In a large and thronged street which traverses the city of 
Caen, the capital of Normandy, at that time the focus of the 
Girondist insurrection, there stood at the bottom of a courtyard 
an ancient habitation, with grey walls, stained by the weather 
and dilapidated by time. This building was styled le Grand 
Manoir. A fountain with stone brim, covered with moss, occu- 
pied one angle of the courtyard. .A narrow low door, whose 
fluted lintels uniting in an arch over the top, exposed the worn 
steps of a winding staircase which led to the upper story. 
Two windows, with their small octagon panes of glass held in 
leadwork, feebly lighted the staircase and the empty chambers. 
The misty daylight in this antique and obscure abode impressed 
on it the character of vagueness, mystery, and melancholy, 
which the human fancy likes to see spread aa a shroud over the 
cradle of deep thoughts and the abodes of strongly imaginative 
minds. Here resided, at the commencement of 1793, a grand- 
daughter of the great French tragedy writer, Pierre Comeille, 
Poets and heroes are of the same race. There is between them 
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no other diflTerence than that which exists between idea and 
ftct The one does what the other conceives, but the thonght is 
whollj the same. Women are naturally as enthusiastic as the 
one, imd as courageous as the other. Poetry, heroism, and love 
inherit the same blood. 

This hoose belonged to a poor woman, a widow, childless, aged, 
aad infirm — a Madame de Bretteville. With her had lived for 
tome Tears a young female relative, whom she had adopted and 
brooght up, in order to comfort her old age and relieve her from 
titter isolation. This girl was then in her twenty-fourth year. 
Her serious but fine features, grave yet very beautiful, seemed 
to have received the imprint of this dull abode and sequestered 
existence. There was in her something not of this earth. The 
inhabitants of the district who saw her walking out with her 
aged aunt on Sundays in order to go to church, or caught a 
glimpse of her through the doorway, reading for hours at a 
time in the courtyard, seated in the sunshine at the brink o^ 
the fountain, relate that their admiration of her was mingled 
with prestige and respect, arising from ^at strength of mind 
which, beaming forth, intimidates the vulgar eye ; or that deep 
feeling of the soul imprinted on her features ; cnt that presenti- 
ment of a tragic destiny which, anticipating the event, stamps 
it» mark upon the brow. 

This young creature was tall, without exceeding the usual 
height of the high statured and well proportioned women of 
Normandy. Natural grace and dignity, like the rhythm of 
poetry, displayed itself in her steps and action. The ardor of the 
sovth mingled itself in her complexion with the high color of 
the women of the north. Her hair seemed black when fastened 
in a large mass around her head, or arranged in clusters on each 
ride of her brows. It seemed gold colored at the points of the 
tifi M a , like the ear of com, deeper and more lustrous than the 
wheat-stalk in the sunlight Her eyes, large and expanding 
to her temples, were of a color variable like the wave of 
which borrows its tint from the shadow or the day beam 
when she reflected, almost black when called into ani- 
maled play. Long eye-lashes, blacker than her hair, gave the 
i^ipearanee of great depth to her glance. Her nose, which 
ndted widi her brow by an almost imperceptible curve, was 
^UffoAj eo^aaded netr tiie middle. Her Grecian mouth die- 
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played the well cut lips, whose expression, impossible to depict, 
fluctuated between tenderness and severity, equally formed to 
breathe love or patriotism. 

The projecting chin, divided by a deep dimple, gave to the 
lower part of her face a character of masculine resolution which 
contrasted with the perfectly feminine contour of her lovely 
face. Her cheeks had the freshness of youth and the firm oval 
of health. She blushed or turned pale very suddenly. Her 
skin had the wholesome and marbled whiteness of perfect 
healthiness. Her chest, wide and somewhat thin, offered a bust 
of sculpture scarcely undulated by the characteristic contour of 
her sex. Her arms were full of muscle ; her hands long, and 
her fingers taper. Her attire, conformable to the hmnblenesa 
of her fortune and the retirement in wliich she dwelt, was sim- 
plicity itself. She relied on nature, and disdained every arti- 
fice or whim of fashion in her dress. Those who saw her in 
her youth describe her as always attired in a gown of dark 
cloth, cut like a riding habit, with a hat of grey felt, turned up 
at the sides with black riband, round and like those worn by 
women of rank at that period. The tone of her voice — that 
living echo wliich bespeaks the whole soul in a vibration of the 
air — left a deep and tender impression in the ear of those whom 
she addressed ; and they spoke still of that tone, ten years after 
they had heard it, as of strange and unforgotten music inefface- 
ably imprinted on the memory. There were in this scale of 
the soul notes so sonorous and deep, that they said to hear was 
even more than to see her, and that her voice formed a portion 
of her beauty. 

This young girl was named Charlotte Corday d'Armont. 
Although of noble blood, she was born in a cottage called le 
Eonceray, in the village of Ligneries, not far from d'Argentan. 
Misfortune had ushered her into life, which she was destined 
to quit by the scaffold. 

Her father, Franjois de Corday d'Armont, was one of those 
country gentlemen whose poverty made him almost on a level 
with the peasant. This nobility preserved nothing of its an- 
cient elevation but a certain respect for the family name, and a 
vague hope of a return to fortune, which prevented him alike 
from lowering himself by his manner, or of raising himself by 
his labor. The land which such rural nobility cultivated in its 
email and inalienable domains nourished, without humiliating it 
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bj its indigence. Xobtlit v And the soil seemed to be wedded in 
France, as aristocnu^j and the sea are wedded in Y^ce. M. 
de Corday united to this agricoltaral oeeapatiAn a restlesaieaBin 
pc^ticSy and lilerary tastes, then very oommon in this cnltivated 
portion of the nobles of the popolatioo. He longed with all his 
tool for a coming revolution. He was wretched in his inactioo 
and poverty. He had written some casual pamphlets against 
despotism and the law of primogeniture, and his prodoetioQS 
were full of the feeling which was speedily to burst forth. He 
had a horror of superstition, the ardor of the newlj fringing 
philosophy, and the conviction of tlie necedHtj of a revolution ; 
but either from lack of genius, restleseness of temperament, or 
the malevolence of fortune, which restrain the highest talents 
in oblivion, he could not make his way through events. 

He pined in the obscority of his petty fief of ligneries, in 
the bosom of his yearly increasing family. Five children, — 
two sons and three daughters, of whom Chariotte was the second, 
— made him feel daily with more acuteness the stem and sad 
pressure of want His wife, Jacqueline-Charlotte-Marie-de- 
Gonthier-des-Autiers, died, leaving her husband to her daugh- 
ters, still young, but really beqaeathing to her orphans that 
domestic tradition and daily inspiration which death carries off 
from children when it bereaves them of their mother. 

Charlotte and her sisters lived on after this fur some vears at 
Ligneries, almost running wild, clothed in coarse cloth, like the 
Toung girls of Normandy, and, like them, working in the gar- 
den, making hay, gleaning and gathering the apples on the 
small estate of their father. At length nece^ity compelled M. 
de Corday to separate from his daughters, who, by favor of their 
Dobility and their indigence, entered a monastery at Caen, of 
which Madame Belzunce was abbess. Tliis abbev, whose vast 
cloisters and chapel of Roman architecture were built in 1066, 
by Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, after having been 
deserted, degraded, and forgotten in its ruin% until 1730. was 
then magnificently restored ; and at this day forms one of the 
finest hospitals in the kingdom, and one of the uiost splendid 
public buildings in the city of Caen. 

Charlotte was then thirteen years of age. These convents 
were then really Christian ahr>de& for women, who lived apart 
from the world, still hearing all its reports and sharing in all 
its morementa. The monastic life, replete with pleasant em- 
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plojments and close friendships, for sDme time captivated the 
young girl. Her ardent soul and impassioned fancy threw her 
into that state of dreamy contemplation in which enthusiasts 
fancy they beliold God, — a state which the careful watchful- 
ness of a superior and the power of imitation so easily change 
in infancy into faith and devotional exercises. The iron dispo- 
sition of Madame Koland herself would have warmed and soft- 
ened in presence of this heavenly fire. Charlotte, more tender, 
yielded more easily. For some years she was a model of piety. 
She dreamed of ending her life — as yet hardly opened at its^ 
first page, and of burying herself in this living tomb, where 
instead of death, she found repose, friendship, and happiness. 

But the stronger were her feelings, the more rapidly did she 
penetrate and reach the extremity of her thoughts : she rap- 
idly plumbed the depths of her childish faith, and contem- 
plated beyond her domestic ideas others, fresh — luminous — 
sublime. She neither forsook God nor virtue, the two earliest 
passions of her soul, but she gave them other names — different 
shapes. Philosophy, which was then irradiating France with 
its lights, gained admittance, with the books then in vogue, 
through the gratings of nunneries. These were deeply studied 
in the seclusion of the cloister ; and in opposition to monastic 
pettinesses, philosophy formed its most ardent adepts. The 
youth there, male and female, in the universal triumph of rea- 
son, saw their fetters broken, and adored their regained lib- 
erty. 

Charlotte formed in the convent those affectionate predilec- 
tions of infancy so like the relationships of the heart. Her 
friends were two young girls of noble houses, but of fortunes 
humble as her own — Mesdenioiselles de Faudoas and de For- 
bin. The abbess, Madame de Belznnce, and the assistant, 
Madame Doulcet de Pont^coulant, had distinguished Charlotte, 
and they admitted her into those somewhat mundane parties 
which custom permitted the abbesses to keep up with their re- 
latives in the world, even in the seclusion of their convents. 

At the period when monasteries were suppressed, Charlotte 
was nineteen years of age. The penury of her father's home 
had increased with time. Her two brothers in the king's ser- 
vice had emigrated ; one of her sisters was dead, the other 
managed her father's poverty-stricken home at Argentan. 
Madame de Bretteville, the old aunt, received Charlotte into 
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her house at Caen, though, like her family, she was poor, living 
in that ob«cQrity and silence which hardly allowed the nearest 
neighbor to be aware of the existence and name of a poor 
widow. Her age and infirmities -cast even a deeper gloom 
over her condition. Charlotte aided her in domestic duties, 
accompanying her aimt in the evenings to those meetings of 
the nobility which the fury of the people had not wholly de- 
st7oyed« and where some remnants of the ancien regime were 
atill tolerated in their attempts to console each other, and in 
their lamentations over the state of circumstances. Charlotte, 

pecting these regrets and superstitions of the past, never 
a word of reproach on them, but smiled to herself, whilst 
in her inmost soul she kept up the already kindled flame of 
different opinions —a flame which daily burnt more ardently. 

Charlotte passed her days in the courtyard and garden, read- 
ing and musing. No one interfered or directed her in any 
way : her fre^om, opinions, and studies are wholly uncon- 
•trained. The religious and political opinions of Madame de 
Bretteville were habits rather than convictions ; and the repub- 
lican sentiments of Charlotte's father had been more or less 
imbibed by every member of his family, inclining them all for 
the new ideas which had sprung up. Charlotte's age inclined 
her to the perusal of romances, which supplied visions ready 
drawn for unemployed minds. Her feelings led her to pursue 
works of philosophy, which transform the rague instincts of 
humanity into sublime theories of government ; and historical 
prodnctiona, which convert theories into actions, and ideas into 
men. 

She found this two-fold desire of her imagination and heart 
Mtiafied in Jean Jacques Rousseau, the philosopher of love, and 
the poet of politics; in Raynal, a fanatic of humanity ; in Plu- 
tarch, a perBonification of history, who paints more than he re- 
lates, and imparts life to the events and characters of his heroes. 
These three works were incessantly in her hands, whilst from 
time to time she read Heloisej and works of that class. Yet, 
whilst her imagination was thus warmed, her mind lost none of 
its purity, nor her youth its chastity. Absorbed in the desire of 
loving and being loved, inspiring, and sometimes experiencing 
the first symptoms of love, her reserve, her dependence, and 
destitution always repressed the avowal of such feelings. Her 
love, thns restrained, chang^ not its nature but its ideal, and 
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became a vague, yet sublime devotion to a dream of public hap- 
piness. The passion with which she would have been inspired for 
some one individual consumed her in her ardor for her country, 
and the desire of immolating herself to this had wholly possessed 
her — was her love or her virtue ; and, however bloody was the 
sacrifice to be, she had resolved on its consummation. 

She had reached that enthusiastic state of mind which is the 
suicide of happiness, not for the profit of glory or ambition, like 
Madame Eoland, but for the sake of liberty and humanity, like 
Judith or Epicharis. She only awaited the occasion — it came, 
and she thought to seize it. 

It was at this moment that the Girondists were struggling 
with daring courage and prodigious eloquence against their 
enemies in the Convention. The Jacobins only desired to wrest 
the republic from the Gironde, in order to precipitate France 
into a bloody anarchy. The convulsive throes of liberty, the 
hateful tyranny of the mob of Paris, substituted for the legal 
sovereignty of the nation, represented by its deputies ; arbitrary 
imprisonments, the assassinations of September, the conspiracy 
of the 10th of March, the insurrection of the 30th and 31st of 
May, the expulsion and proscription of the purer portion of the 
Assembly, their scaffold in perspective, where liberty would 
ascend with them, the probity of Roland, the youth of Onfrede 
and Barbaroux, Isnard's cry of despair, Buzot's constancy, 
Pfetion's integrity, from an idol become a victim, the martyrdom 
in the tribune of Lanjuinais, who only required that he might 
parallel Cicero's fate — that his tongue should be nailed to the 
rostrum ; and finally, the eloquence of Vergniaud, that hope of 
good citizens, that remorse of froward ones, become suddenly 
mute, and leaving honest men to their discouragement, and the 
wicked to their infamy : in the place of these men, interesting 
or sublime, who appeared to defend in the breach the last ram- 
parts of society, and the sacred hearth of every citizen, a Marat, 
the dregs and leprosy of the people, triumphing over the laws 
by sedition, crowned by impunity, carried into the tribune on 
the arms of the faubourgs, attaining the dictatorship of anarchy, 
spoliation, assassination, and threatening every species of inde- 
pendence, property, liberty, and life in the departments ; all 
tliese convulsions, excesses, terrors, had deeply shaken the pro- 
vinces of Normandy. 

The presence in Calvados of the proscribed and fugitive de« 
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pntitt, appealing to liberty against oppression, and lighting up 
the hearths of tlie department in order to call up avengers for 
the country, had excited even to adoration the attachment of 
the city of Caen towards the Girondists, and execraticm against 
Marmt^ wli<«e very name had become synonymous with crime. 

What was desired in Normandy before the 10th of August was 
not so much the overthrow of the throne as an equalising con- 
stitution of the monarchy. The city of Rouen, capital of that 
province, was attached to the person of Louis XVI., and had 
offered him an asylum before his fall. Tlic scaffold of that 
prince IiaA] saddened and humiliated the good citizens. Ihe 
other cities of this part of France were rich, industrious, and 
agricultural. Peace and shipping were requisite to their pros- 
perity, and a horror against the king^s murderers, and a secret 
dis])osition t) establish a rtginw^ which should unite the assur- 
ances of a monarchy with the liberties of the republic, prevailed 
amongst them. Tlience their enthusiasm for these Girondists, 
men of the constitution of 1791 ; thence, also, the hope which 
clung to their restoration and their vengeance. All patriotism 
was thus attacked, every virtue was thus sensibly assailed, all 
hope of real liberty died with them. 

Charlotte Corday felt all these blows directed against her 
country concentrate themselves in anguish, despair, and daring 
in her already deeply stricken heart. She saw the loss of 
France, saw the victims, and believed she discerned the tyrant 
She »wore an inward oath, to avenge the one, punish the other, 
and save all. She pondered for many days over the vague de- 
tennination of her heart, without clearly re:^lving on what deed 
her country required at her hands, which link of crime it was 
most urged to rut through, bhe considered things, men, cir- 
eomstances, in order that her courage might not be fruitless, nor 
her blood spilled in vain. 

The (tirondista, Buzot, Sallcs*. Petion, Valady, Gorsas, Kervel- 
, Mollevault, Barbaroux, Louvet, Giroux, Bu«»y, Bergoing, 
(dTiure-et-Loir), Meihan, Henri Lariviere, Duchatel, had 
been for ^me time assembled at Caen, and occupied themselves 
with fomenting the general insurrection in the departments of 
tl^ north and c*ombining it with the republican insurrection of 
Brittany, in recruiting battalions of volunteers, and sending them 
to the anny of Puisaye and Wimpfen, which was to march on 

Paria» and in keeping up, in their localities, the lire of indigna* 

t 
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tion in the departments which were to consume their enemies. 
By rising against the omnipotence of Paris, and the dictatorship 
of the Convention, the youth of the departments beh'eved they 
were rising against Marat only. 

Danton and Robespierre, less conspicuous in the last eflbrts of 
the people against the Girondists, had in the eyes of the m- 
Burgente, neither importance nor authority over the people, nor 
the sanguinary delirium of Marat. They left the names of these 
two great partisans of the Montagne in the shade, in order not 
to damage the esteem in which these two popular and important 
persons were held by the Jacobins of the departments. The 
multitude was deceived, and saw tyranny and freedom in one 
nian^s hands only. Charlotte, amongst the rest, was so mistaken. 
The shadow of Marat darkened all the republic in her eyes. 

The Girondists, whom the city of Caen had taken under its 
care, all lived together in the old palace of that city, whither 
the seat of the federalist government was removed, together with 
the insurrectional committee ; and here were held assemblies of 
the people, where the citizens, and even the women, flocked in 
crowds in order to see and hear these first victims of anarchy, 
these last avengers of liberty. The names so long prevalent of 
Petion, Buzot, Louvet, Barbaroux, pleaded more powerfully tlian 
their orations to the imaginations of Calvados. The vicist^itudes 
of revolutions softened the spectators, and made them proud of 
speedily avenging such illustrious guests. They were overcome 
by the energetic accents of these persons, and pointed as they 
])assed to Petion, the king of Paris, to Barbaroux, hero of Mar- 
seilles, whose youth and beauty adorned eloquence, courage, 
and misfortunes ; and they went about appealing to arms, and 
exciting sons, husbands, brothers, to enlist in their battalions. 
Charlotte Corday, surmounting the prejudices of her rank, and 
the timidity of her sex and age, ventured frequently to be pre- 
sent with some friend at these meetings, and was remarked for 
the silent enthusiasm which increased her feminine beauty, 
and which was only betrayed by her tears. 

Louvet addressed inflammatory proclamations to the cities 
of the south : 

"The forces of the department which are on the road to 
Paris,^ said he, ^^ do not seek enemies to combat them : they go 
to fraternise with the Parisians ; they go to support the tottering 
statue of liberty. Gtizens ! you who may see these friendly 
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phalanxes pasg through your roads, your towns, and your villages 
— fraternise with tliein. Do not suffer blood-tliirsty monsters 
to estahlisli themselves amongst you to arrest them on their 
march.*' These words produced thousands of volunteers. More 
than MX thousand were already assembled in the town of Caen. 
On Sunday, the 7th of July, they were passed in review by the 
Girondist deputies and the authorities of Calvados, with all the 
requisite preparations to electrify their courage. Tlie s]x>ntane* 
oas assemblage rit^ing, arms in hand, to go and die in avenging 
liberty for the insult;^ of anarchy, recalled the patriotic insur- 
rei'tion of 1792 ; drawing to the frontiers all who desired to live 
no longer, if the country no longer existed. Charlotte C<irday 
was pre)«ent in a balcony at this enrolment and departure. 
The enthoi^iasm of these young citizens, abandoning tlieir lire* 
side?) to go and protect the violatcMl hearth of the national re- 
pre^ntation, and brave cannon b ills or the guillotine res|x>nded 
to her oHTi. She even found it too cold. She felt indignant at 
the small number of enrolments which this review had added 
to tlie regiments and battalions of Wimpfen. There were not 
io fact on this dav more than a score. This enthusiasm, it was 
aaid, was endeare<l to her by the mysterious but pure feeling 
which one of these volunteers, who thus tore themselves from 
their families, their love, and it might be from life, bore to- 
wards her. Charlotte Corday had not been able to remain in- 
sensible to tliis ox)ncealed adoration, but she immolated this at- 
tachment to one more sublime. 

This young man was named Franquelin. lie adored in si- 
lence Uie young female republican. lie carried on a correa- 
pondence with her full (»f reserve and res|)ect. She answered 
with the sad and tender reserve of a young girl who had no 
dowry but misfortune to bestow. She had given her portrait to 
the young volunteer, and permitted him to love her, at least 
through her image. 

M. de Franquelin, borne away by the general impulz^, and 
sore of obtaining a glance and approbation by armmg himself 
in the cause of liberty, had enrolled himself in the battalion of 
Cmen. Charlotte could not help trembling and growing pale on 
•eeing tliis battalion defile to depart. Tears fell from her eyes. 
Petion, who passed under the balcony, and who knew Carlotte, 
waa astonished at this weakness, and thus addressed her; 
^ Would you then be happy,"* said he to her, *' if they did not 
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depart ?" The yonng maiden blnshed, made no reply, and with- 
drew. Petion had not comprehended this distress : tlie fnture 
revealed it to him. Young Franqnelin, after the trial and exe- 
cution of Charlotte Corday, death-stricken himself by the conn- 
ter-blow of the axe which had decapitated her whom be adored, 
retired to a village in Normandy. There, alone with his 
mother, he lingered for some months, and died, requesting that 
the portrait and the letters of Charlotte Corday might be buried 
witli him—that image and that secret repose in that coffin. 

After the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte had but one 
thought : to anticipate their arrival in Paris, to spare their gen- 
erous live^, and render patriotism useless, in delivering France 
from tyranny before them. This attachment, endured rather 
than tested, was one of the sorrows of her devotion, but was not 
the cause of it. 

Tlie true cause was her patriotism. A presentiment of terror 
already spread over France at this moment. The scaffold was 
erected in Paris. They spoke of speedily carrying it through 
all the republic. The power of La Montague and Marat, if it 
triumphed, could only defend itself by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. The monster, it was said, had already written the 
lists of proscription, and counted the number of heads which 
were necessary for his suspicions and his vengeance. Two thou- 
sand five hundred victims were marked out in Lyons, three 
thousand at Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand at Paris, and three 
hundred thousand in Brittany and Calvados. The name of 
Marat caused a shudder like the mention of death. To check 
such an effu^i(»n of blood, Charlotte desired to shed her own. 
The more she broke her ties on eartli, the more agreeable would 
she be as the voluntary victim to the liberty which she desired 
to appease. 

Such was the secret disposition of her mind, but Charlotte 
desired to see clearly before she struck the blow. 

She could not better enlighten herself upon the state of Paris, 
upon men and matters, than through the Girondists, the parties 
interested in this cause. She wished to sound them without 
disclosing herself to them. She respected them sufficiently not 
to reveal a project which they might have possibly regarded as 
a crime, or prevented as a generous but radi act. She had the 
constancy to conceal from her friends the thought of sacrificing 
herself for their safety. She presented herself under specious 
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pretextB at the H6tel of Intendance, where the citizens who had 
bmnesB with them could approach the deputies. She saw 
Bcisot, P^don, and Louvet She dificour&ed twice with Bar- 
Imutoox. The conversation of a young, beautiful, and enthusias- 
tic maiden with the yonngest and the handsomest of the Giron- 
dists, vnder die guise of politics, was cahnilated to give rise to 
cmlttmay, or at least to excite the smile of incredulity upon 
aome lipa. It was so at the first moment Louvet, who after- 
wards wrote a hymn to the purity and glory of the young hero- 
ine, belteN'ed at fir»t in one of those vulgar seductions of the 
•ensea with which he had embellished his notorious romance. 
Buzot^ totally oc:;upied with another image, hardly cast a glance 
nptm Charlotte. Petion, on crossing the public hall of the In- 
tendanf*e, where Charlotte awaited Barbaroiix, kindly rallied 
her on her assiduity, and making allusion to the contrast be- 
tween snch a step and her birth, ^ Behold then,'^ said he, ^^ the 
beantifnl aristocrat, who comes to see the republicans !^' The 
Tonng girl comprehended the smile, and the insinuation so 
wounding to her purity. She blushed, Mid, vexed afterwards 
at having done so, answered in a serious yet gentle tone, ^ Citi- 
xen Petion, you judge me to-day without knowing me ; one 
day yoa will know who I ain.'^ 

In tliese audiences which she obtained of Harbaronx, and 
which she designedly prolonged, to feed herself, from his dis- 
coarse«, with the republicanism, the enthusiasm, and the pro- 
jects of La Oironde, ahe aMtimcd the hu nble part of a sup- 
pliant ; she requested from the young Mairseillais a letter of 
introduction from one of his colleagues in the Convention, 
which would introduce her to the minister of the interior. 

She had, she said, claims to present to the government in 
favor of Madem*4seIIe de Forbin« her friend in infancy. 
Mademoiselle de F«»rl>in hud been induced to emigrate by her 
relittivea^ and was suffering poverty in Switzerland. 

BarbHronx gave her a letter for Daperret, one of the seventy- 
three deputies of the Qirondist party who were overlooked in 
the first prtHCfiption. 

Tliis letter of Barharoux*s, which afterwards led Dnperret to 
the scaffold, did not contain a single word which could be im* 
puted as criminal to the deputy who received it Batbaronx 
eufifiiied hinii«elf to recommending a yoang female of Caen to 
the consideration and protection of Duperret. He announced 
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to him a publication of their mntual frieii 1, Salles, npon tht 
coii8titnti<»n. Furnished witli this letter and a ])a8sp<>rt whick 
she had taken out some days before, for Ari^^entan, Oliarlottt 
went t«» pay her farewell acknowledgements to Barbaroux 
Tlie sound of her voice struck Barbaronx with a presentiment 
wliich he conld not then comprehend. ''If we had known hei 
design," sai J he at a later period, '^ and if we had been c.ipahle 
of a crime by such a hand, it was not Marat whom we should 
haVfc pointed out for her vengeance." 

Tlie gaiety which ChaHotte had always mingled with the 
gravity of her patriotic conversHtions vanished from her coun- 
tenance on quitting f«>r ever the dwelling of the Girondists. 
The last struggle between the tlionght and its execution was 
going on in her mind. She concealed this interior combat by 
caretul and well-managed dissimulation. The gravity of her 
countenance alone, and some tears, ill concealed from the eyes 
of Ikt relatives, revealed the voluntary ag»ny of her sell-immo- 
lation. Intern »gated by her aunt : '• I weep," «aid she, ** over the 
misfortunes of my country, over those of my relatives, and over 
yours. Whilst Marat lives no one can be sure of a day's 
existence." 

Madame de Bretteville reme*nbered afterwards, that on en« 
terin^: Charlotte^s chamber to awaken her, she found ii)>on her 
bed an old Bible open at the Bixik of Judith, and in which she 
had r« ad this verse, underlined with a pencil : ^^ Judith went 
forth fr»m the city, adorned with a marvellous beauty, which 
the Loid had bestowed on her to deliver IsraeL" 

On tlie same day, Oharh>tte having gi>ne out to make her 
pre|4irations for departure she nut in the street some citizens 
who W(*re playing cards hef»re the door. "You play," said 
she viik an accent of bitter in>uv, '' and the country is 
dying." 

Uor manner and speech testified the impatience and pn^cipi* 
tation of a departure. She aet out at length on the 7di July 
for Ar;gentmn« There she t«>ak her last adieu of lier fiither and 
sister. She told tliem that she went to seek a refuge and exis- 
tence in England against the Revolution and miserr« and that 
die dessired to receive the paterortl benedict ii^i previous to this 
loQg aepaomtiou. Her father appn>Ted of this deci^on. 

On embraeing her Cttlier and sister, she wept more o^er the 
past tlian for the ftiimre. She returned on the saxue day to 
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C«<en. She there deceived the tendernetts of her aunt by ^lie 
•atne rose which had deceived her f.ither. She told lier that 
•he Kliould soon Bet out for Entrjand, where gome emiL'^rant 
friends had prepared her an Hsylnm and a lot which she could 
not hope for in her own country. This pretext concealed the 
sorrow of her adieux, and the various arrangements for her de- 
partuie. Slio had privately arranored it for the morrow, tlie l>th 
of July, hy the Paris dilis:t)uce. ChaHotte filled up the^e la t 
liours in gratitude, attention, and tenderiietis towards that aunt 
to whom she owed such long and kind hospitality, and she 
provided througli one of her friends for the ohl i^ervant who 
had taken care of her in her youth. She ordered and paid in 
advance, at the tradespeople's hho{>8 in Caen, for some little 
pre^nts of dresses and embroidery desiini*d to bo worn after 
her departure, t»y some youthful companions of her early days. 
Bhe distribntt>d her favorite books among.st the young persons 
of her acquaintance, and reserved none for herself but a vol- 
ume ol* Plutarch, as if she did not desire to st*parate herse'f, 
in the crisis of her life, from the society of those great men 
irith whom she had lived and wished to die. Finally, on the 
^th of July, very early in the morning, she took under her arm 
m small bundle of the most requisite articles of apparel, em- 
l>raced iier aunt, and told her she was g<»inix to sketch the hay- 
makers in the neigboring meadows. With a sheet of drawing 
paper in her hand, she vient out to return no more. Al the 
fo<it of the staircase she met the child of a p<H)r laborer, named 
Ro)>ert, who lodged in the house, in the street. Tiie chiid wai 
accnstamed to play in the court. She sometimes gave him 
little toys. ^ Here ! Ii(»bert," said she to him, giving him the 
drawing-paper, which she no longer required to keep her in 
eoantenance : *Hhat is for you ; be a good boy and kis^ me ; 
ton will never see me again." And she embraced the child, 
letving a tear npon his cheek. That was the last tear on the 
threshold of the house of her youth. She had nothing le!t to 
give bat her blood. 

The freedom and harrnlessness of her conversation in the 
carriage which conveyed her to Paris did not inspire her trav- 
eling companions with any other sentiment than that of udmi 
ra'i *n, gtHidwill, and that natural curio-ity which attaches 
ii^lf to the name and fate of an unknown girl of dazz!ing 
jottth and beauty. She continued to play during the first da/ 
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with a little ^'rl, whom chance had placed beside her in the 
carria^re. Whether it were that her love for children over- 
came her pre-occcupation of thought, or that 8he had alread/ 
laid aside the burden of her trouble, and desired to enjoy theso 
iaet hours of sport with innocence and with life> 

The other travellers were Montagu ards, who fled from the 
suspicion of federalism to Paris, and were profuse in impreca- 
tions against the Girondists and in adoration for Marat. At- 
tracted by the graces of tiie young girl, they strove to draw 
from her her name, the object of her journey, and her address 
in Paris. Her loneliness at that age eucoura<red them to famili- 
arities, wliich she repelled by the modesty of her maimers, and 
the evasive brevity of her answers, which she was enabled to 
terminate by feigning sleep. A young man, who was more re- 
served, seduced by so much modesty and such chirms, ventur- 
ed to declare to her his respectful admiration. He implored 
her to authorise him to ask her hand of her relations. She 
turned this sudden love into kind railing and miith. She 
promised the young man to let him know her name and her 
disposition in regard to himself at a later period. She charmed 
her fellow travellers to the end of the journey, by that delii^ht- 
ful conduct from which all regretted to separate themselves. 

She entered Paas on Thursday, 11th of July, at noon. She 
was conluctcd to the hotel which had been indicated to her at 
CaeUy in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, No. 17, tlie Hotel de 
la Providence. She retired to rest at five in the evening, and 
slept pn»foundly until the next day. Without a confidant, and 
without a witness, during those long hours of solitude and 
agitation, in a public hoise and amidst the noise of this capital 
whose magnitude a^d tumult absorb the ideas and trouble the 
senses, no one knows what passed in that mind, upon her 
awakening and recollecting the resolve wliich summoned her to 
execution. Who can measure the force of her thought, and 
the resistenee pf nature t The thought prevailed. 

She arose, dressed herself in a simple but respectable 
gown, and went to Duperrefs. Tne friend of Barbaroux was at 
the Convention. His daughters, in the absence of their fatiier, 
received from the young stranger Barbaroux*s letter of intro- 
duction. Duperret would not be home until evening. 

Cliarlotte returned and passed the entire day in iier cham- 
ber in reading, reflecting and in prayer. At six o'clock she re- 
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turned apiin to Dnperret^s. The depntj was at table at snpper 
with Ilia fmnily and friends. He rose and received her in Iiis 
drawiDg-room, withoct a witness. Charlotte explained to him 
tk« service siie expected from his conrtesj, and be^^ged hitn to 
eondact her to the minister of the interior, Gurat, and to aid 
by his presence and credit the suit she had to nrge. Thii« re- 
quest was but a pretext on her part to bring her info contact 
with one of tliese Girondists for uhose caubC she was about to 
sacritice herself, and to derive from lier discourse with him full 
inforinntion and proi>er indications, the better to assure her 
•teps and lier hand. 

Diiperret, pressed by time and recalled by his guests, told 

Jier he could not conduct her on that day to Ganit^s, but that 

lie would call upon her at her residence on the fallowing 

wnoming to accompany her to the offices. She left her name 

mnd .'ddress with Dnperret, and made some steps as if about to 

^'Withdraw, l»nt as if overcome hy the interest with which the 

lionest countenance of this good man and the youth of his 

^aug^ters had inspired her, ** Pennit me to advise you, Cittaen 

3)uperret :" said she, in a voice full of mystery and waniing; 

•*quit the Ginvention ; you can do no more good there ; g«> to 

Cs^n, and rejoin your colK-agues and brothers." *'My post is 

at Paris," replied the representative ; ** I will not leave it." 

** You are in error," replied Churlott**, with a significative and 

tliiiost snpp'iant appeal. ^^ Believe me," she added in a lower 

and more rapid voice ; " fly, fly, before to-morrow night !" and 

ilie departed without awaiting an answer. 

The>e wonis, the sense of which was only known to the 
itranger, were interpreted by Duperret as a simple allui^ion to 
the urgency of the perils >Ahich menaced those of his opinion 
ii) Paris, lie went and reseated himself with his friends. He 
told them that a young female, with whom he had just 
discourse<J, had, in her attitude and speech, something strange 
lud mysterious, with which he was struck, and which cum* 
Hiaiided from him reserve and circumspectitm. 

In the evening a decree of the Convention ordered seals to 
be put on the funiiture of the deputies suspected of attachment 
to tlie twenty -one. Duperret was one of the number. He 
Went, however, on the following day, the I'Jth, very early in 
the morning, to Cliarlotte at her lodging, and conducted her 
to Garar. Garat did not receive them. The minister ooiild 
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not grant an andience before eight o'clock in the evenini; 
This eonire'iemps appean^d to discimrage Duperret. He rep- 
resented to the yoniig girl, that his podition as one aiispected, 
and the measures taken against him on that very night, ren 
dered his patronage henceforth more prejndicial than useful to 
his clients ; that besides, she was not furnished witli a power 
from Mideinoiselle de Forhin to act in her name, and that in 
default of rliis formality his proceedings would be futile. 

The stranger remonstrated but little, as a person who had 
no more need of the pretext with which she had col<»red her 
first steps, and who contented herself with the slightest argu- 
ment to abandon her idea. Duperret left her at the door of 
the IlAtel de la Providence. She pretended to enter it. She 
went out immediately, and inquired, street by street, the way 
to the Pjiliiis Roval. 

She entered the gardens, not a stranger who desired to sat- 
isfy her cnrio.-^ity by the contemplation of monuments and 
public gardens, but as a traveller who had only one object in 
the city, and who did not desire to lose a step or a day. She 
sought with her eyes, under the galleries, for the shop of a 
cutler. She entered one ; selected a poignard-knife with an 
ebony haft, paid three francs for it, concealed it under her 
handkerchief and with slow steps returned to the garden, 
where she seated herself for a moment upon one of the stone 
bendies abutting on the arcades. 

She desired to make of this murder a solemn immolation, 
which should strike terror into the minds of the imitators of 
the tyrant. Her first idea had been to approach Marat, accost 
him. and sacritice him in the Champ-de-Mars, at the great 
ceremony of the federation which was to take place on the 
14th of July in commemoration of the triumph of liberty. 
The adjournment of this ceremony until the republic should 
suppress the Vendeans and rebels, deprived her of her tlieatro 
and victim. Her second idea was to strike Marat at the 
Bumiiiit of the mountain, in the very Ujidst of the Convention, 
beneath the eyes of his adorers and accomplices. Her hope in 
tliis case w.is that she herself should bo immolated the next 
uiomi*nt, and torn in pieces by the people, leaving no other 
trace or recollection than of two dead bodies and tyranny de- 
Btroyed in its own blood. To bury her name in ohlivion, and 
aeek no recompense but in the act itself, asking her shame or 
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nown but from Iier own conscience, God, and tlie good »he 
Mild effect — SQch was to the last the single ambition of lior 
ind. Sliame I the would n<»t have it fi*r her tatnilv's sakt*. 
tiowu ! she desired not for herself. Gl»ry ! seemed to her a 
Iatv ti*o commonphice, and unworthy of the disinterest ness o^ 
er deed, and but calculated to deteriorate her virtue. How- 
▼er, the conversations she had lia<l since her arrival in Paris, 
ith Du}H*rret and others informed her that Marat would not 
in appear in Hie Convention. Tlius it was necessary to tind 
he victim elise where, and to obtain access it was necessary to 
ewve him. 

Tliis she reiH)lved on ; yet was the dissimulation which was 
fore gn to the natural loyalty of her nature, which changed 
^he tia^ger into a snare, courage into stratagem, and imtiiola- 
•riofi into ass^issination, — the first remor?»e of her consoienee, and 
^er fir^t punishment. Charlotte decided on striking the blow, 
^nt tlie meauA ^he wa-* comjwlled to adopt cost her more than 
^16 deed itself. Tliis she herself C(»nfessed. Conscience is just 
in the pre.-'enre of |>osterity. 

S re returned to her chamber and wrote to Marat a billet, 
*^hich she sent to the d«>«>r of the friend ot the pe<^»ple. ** I 
liave just arrived from Caen," she wrote. ** Your h>ve of 
country m ikes me presume that you will have pleasure in hear- 
ing of the unfortunate events of that portion of the republic. 
I shall present myself at your alK>de about one o^clock ; have 
the goodness to receive me, and grant me a moment';! eonversn- 
tion. I will put you in a position to be of great service to 
France." 

Charlotte, relying on the effect of this note, went at the 
ap|iointed hour to Marat^sdoor, but could not obtain access to 
him. She then left with the portress a second note, more 
pressing and insidions than the former. 

** I wrote to you thia morning, Marat," she said ; ** did you 
hive my letter! I cannot believe it, as they refuse me admit* 
tsnce to you. I hope that to-morrow yon will grant me the in- 
terview I request I repeat that I am just arrived from Caen, 
and have secrets to disclose to you most important for the 
safety of the republic. Besides, I am persecuted for Hie eause 
of liberty ; I am unhappy, and that I am so shonld give me a 
ddni on yoor patriotism." 
Witboot awaiting hia reply, Charlotte left her chamber al 
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seven o'clock p. k., clad with more than usual care in order, by 
a: more studied appearance, to attract the persons about Marat. 
Her white gown was covered over the shoulders by a silk scari*, 
which, falling, over her bosom, fastened behind. Her hair was 
ponfined hy a Normandy cap, the lons^ lace of which played 
against her cheeks. A wide green silk riband was bound 
around her brows, and fastened her cap. Her hair fell loose 
down her back. No paleness of complexion, no wildness of 
gaze, no tremulonsness of voice, revealed her deadly purpose* 
With this attractive aspect she knocked at Marat^s door. 

Marat inhahited the tirst floor of a dilapidated house in the 
Rue des Cordeliers, now Rue de I'Ecole de Medicine, No. 20. 
His apartment consisted of an ante-chamber and a writing 
room, looking out oi\. a narrow courtyard, a small room con- 
taining liis bath, a sleeping-room and dining room looking on 
to the street. It was very meanly furpislied. Numerous pub- 
lications of Marat^s were piled on the floor, — the newspapers 
of the (iay, still damp from the press, were scattered about on 
the chairs and tables, printers' lads going in and coming out 
incessantly, women employed in folding and addressing pam- 
phlets and journals, the w<»rn steps of the staircase, the ill-swept 
passages, — all attested the movement and disorder which sur- 
round a man much occupied, and the perpetual crowd of per- 
Bons in tlie house of a journalist and leader of the people. 

This abode displayed, as it were, the pride of poverty. It 
appeared as tiiough its master, then all-powerful over the 
nation, was desirous of saying to his visitors when they con* 
templated his squalidness and his labor, '' Look at the friend and 
model of the people ! he has not cast off his abode, manners, 
or address." 

This misery, though a display, was yet real. Marat's do- 
mestic arrangements were those of an humble artisan. A 
femah*, who controled his house affairs, was originally named 
Caterine Evrard, but was called Abertine Marat from the time 
tlie friend of the people gave her his name, taking her for his 
wife one day injine wcaiker^ in the face of open sunshincy after 
the example of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. One servant aided 
this woman in her household duties. A messenger, named 
Laurent Ba^^se, did tlie out door work, and when he had leisure^ 
employed himself in the ante-chamber in packing up parcels 
cif die papers and bills for tht friend of the pco^c. 
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The incoBnant activitr of the writer had not relaxed in con- 
•eqnenoe of the linijrering disoase which was consniiifig him. 
The inflanimatorv action of liis hlood seemed to light np hit 
mind. Now in his bed, now in his bath, lie was |>eri>etnally 
writing, a|M>stro|)hi6ing, inveighing against his enemies, whilst 
ex< itinsr the Convention and the C^irdelier!*. Offendol at the 
silence of the Assembly on the reception of his messages, he 
had receniv addressed to it another letter, in which he threat- 
ened the Convention that he wonld be carried in his dying 
condition to the tribune, that ho might shatne the representa- 
tives with their cowanlice, and dictate to them frenh murders. 
He left no re|>o8e either to himself or to others. Full of the 
presentiment of death, he only seemed to fear that his last hour, 
ocnning on too suddenly, would not leave him time to immo- 
late sufticientf criminals. More anxious to kill than to live, he 
hastened to send l>efore him as many victims as possible, as so 
many hostages given by the knife to the completed revolution, 
which he de-ired to leave free from all enemies after his death. 
Tlie terror which issued from Marat'fi house rctunied thither 
under another form — the unending dread of assassination. Ilia 
c>»mpatiions and his intimate associates believed that they saw 
as many daggers raised against him as he raised over the heads 
of three hundred thousand citizens. Access to his house was 
forbidden, a« it would be to the palace of tyranny. Nnne were 
admitte<l to his pret^ence but assured friends or denouncers 
air >ng)y recommended, and who had 6ubu<itted to interrogv 
tories and severe examinations. 

Charlotte ^« as not aware of tliese obstacle^, although she ap- 
pnhended them. She aliL'hted from the coach on the opposite 
aide of the street, in front of Marat's residence. The day was 
on the wane, particularly in the quarters darkened by lofty 
hoaxes and narrow streets. The portress at first refu^rd to al- 
low the young unknown to penetrate into the courtyanl. She 
insi^'ted, h<»wever, and ascended several stairs, regardle*«sof the 
Toice of the roncierye. At these sounds, Marat's mistre^^ half* 
ofiened the dcMtr, and refused to allow a female whom she did 
not know to enter. Tlie confused sound of the ahercaticm be- 
tween t:.ese women, one of whom entreated that slie might be 
allowed to speak to Me friend of the peojiU^ whilst ti.e other 
endi*a%ored to close the dcy»r in her tace, reached Marat's ears, 
who comprehended, by tlie few indtstinct words that reached 
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him, that tlie visitor was the stranger from whom he had re- 
ceived two notes during the day. In a K)nd and imperative 
voice he ordered that slie should be admitted. 

Abertine, either from jealousy or distrust, obeyed with much 
ill-will and grumbling. She showed the young girl into the 
small closet where Marat was, and left, as she quitted hei, the 
door half open, that she might hear the lowest whisper or the 
smallest movement of the sick man. 

The room was faintly lighted. Marat was in his bath, yet 
in this forced repose of his body, he allowed liis mind no leis- 
ure. A plank, rouglily ])laned, laid across the bath, was cov- 
ered with })ape!*s, open letters, and half written articles for his 
publication. He held in his right hand the pen which the ar- 
rival of the unknowu female had suspended <m it«^ P«ge. This 
was a letter to the Convc^ntion, to demand of it tbe judgment 
and proscriptioTi of the last Bourbons tolerated in France. Be- 
side the bath, on a large block of oak, was a leaden inkstand, 
of the meanest fabric, — the foul source whence^ for three years, 
had flowed so many delirious outpourings, so many denuncia- 
tions, so much blood. Marat, covered in his bath with a cloth 
filtliy with dirt and spotted with ink, had only his head, shoul- 
ders, the upper part of hi?* chest, and his right arm out of the 
water. There was nothing in the features <if this man to affi^ct 
a woman's eye with tenderness, or give pause to a medita- 
ted blow. His matted hair, wrapped in a dirty handkerchief, 
with rece<ling forehead, protruding eyes, prominent cherl^- 
bones, vast and sneering mouth, hairy chest, shrivelled Hubs, 
and livid skin — such was Marat. 

Charlotte took care not to look him in the face, for fear her 
countenance might betray the horror she felt at his sight. 
With downcast eyes, and her arms hanging motionless by her 
Bi<ie, she stood close to the bath, awaiting until Marat should 
inquire as to the state of Normandy. She replied with brevity, 
giving to her replies the sense and tone likely to pacify the 
demagogue's wishes. He then asked the names of the deputies 
who had taken refuge at Caen. She gave them to him, and he 
wrote them down, and when he had concluded, said, in the 
voice of a man sure of his vengi*ance, " Well, before they are a 
week older, they shall have the guillotine !'* 

At these words, as if Charlotte's mind had awaited a last 
ofi(eDce before it could resolve on striking the blow, she drew 
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the knife from her bosom, and, with Buperhuman force, plunged 
it to the hilt in Marat's lieart She then drew the bloody 
weapon from the body of the victim, and let it fall at her feet 
•* Help, my dear, — help T cried Marat, and then expired. 

At this cry, Albertine, the maid servant, and Laurent Jini^ee 
nkihed into the apartment, and caught Marat^s sinking hend in 
their anns. Charlotte, motionless, and as if petrified at her 
crime, was standing behind tlie window curtain. Tlie trans- 
parent material allowed her form to be easily distinguished. 
I^urent, taking up a chair, struck her a clumsy blow on the 
head, which knocked her to the floor, where Marat's mistress 
trampled her under foot in her rage. At tlio noise that ensued, 
and the cries of the two women, the inhabitants of the house 
battened thither, neighbors and persons passing in the streets 
a^rended the staircase and filled the room, the court yard, and 
very s}>eedily the whole quarter, demanding, with fierce excla- 
iiiMtions that they would throw the assassin out to them, that 
they might avenge the dead — yet still warm — body of tlie 
poaple s idol. Soldiers and national guards entered, and order 
wai^ in some measure, re-established. Surgeons arrived, and 
endeavored to stanch the wound. The reddened water gave to 
the sanguinary democrat the appearance of having died in a 
bath of blood. It was a dead cor|)se that they lifted into bed. 

Charlotte had risen from the floor without anv assistanc^e. 
Two ««>ldiers held her with the arms crossed, as if in handcuffs, 
watting until cords were brought to confine them. Tlie file of 
bayonets which surrounded her could scarcely keep back the 
cn»wd which sought to rend her in pieces. Gesticulations, 
clenched fists, sticks, and brandished swords menaced her with 
a thoo^nd deaths. Marat^s concubine, escaping from the fe 
males who were consoling her, by turns uttered imprecations 
against Charlotte, and then burst into tears, or fainted. A 
fanatic Cordelier, named Langlois, a staymaker in the Rue 
Ilanphine, had picked up the blood-stained knife, and made a 
funeral harangue over the victim. He interrupted his lamenta- 
tions and eulogiams with revengeful gestures, in which he 
teemed to be perpetually thrusting the knife into the assassin^s 
heart. Charlotte, who bad made up her mind to any death 
that ihoald follow, was, tor a moment, fixed and petrifie<l by 
thie moTement« these ge-^tures, the hands and arms agitated to 
to her, but was only affected by the piercing cries of Ma- 
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rat's mistress. Her countenance appeared to express towards 
this woman astonishment at not having thought that such a 
man could be loved, and regret at having been forced to pierce 
two hearts in order to reach one. Except the feeling of pity 
which the reproaches of Albertine for a moment impresi^ed on 
her lips, no change was perceptible either in her features or 
complexion. Only, at the invectives of the orator, and the 
groans of the people at the loss of their idol, the bitter smile 
of contempt was visible on her features. " Poor people," she 
said, "you desire my death, whilst you owe me an altar for hav- 
ing freed you from a monster. Cast me to thjit infuriate mob,'* 
she said, afterwards, to the soldiery ; " as they regret him, 
they are worthy to be my executioners." This remark, as a 
defiance to the fanaticism of the multitude, excited furious im- 
precations and fierce gesticulations. Ouillard, the commissary 
of the section of the ThMtre Fran^ais, entered, escorted by a 
reinforcement of bayonets. He drew up the /?r^d« V€7*hal of 
the murder, and had Charlotte conducted into Marat's dining 
room, to commence the interrogatory, where he wrote down 
her replies, which she gave calmly, clearly, and seriously, with 
a firm and resolute tone, in which the proud satisfaction at the 
act she had committed was alone perceptible. She made her 
confession as thouuh it were praiseworthy. The report of the 
death of the ** People's Friend" was spread abroad with the 
rapidity of an electric shock, by men running to and fro, full 
of excitement. All Paris was struck with stupor at the hear- 
ing of this deed. It seemed as thougli the republic was thun- 
der-struck, and that dire events must spring from Marat'a 
murder. Pa'e and trembling, several deputies entered the 
Convention, interrupting the business, and giving the first re- 
ports of the event. All refused to believe it, as they would 
refuse to give credit to a sacrilege. The commandant-general 
of the national guard, Henriot. came in and confirmed the 
news. ** Yes," he said, " tremble, all of you. Marat has been 
assassinated by a young girl who rejoices at the blow she has 
struck. Look carefully after your own lives ; the same peril 
threatens alL Mistrust green rib^mds, and let us swear to 
avenge the death of this great man !" 

The deputies Manre, Chabot, Drouet, and Legendre, mem- 
bers of the committees of government, left the Chamber imme- 
diately and went to the spot There they found the crowd 
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increasing every rooinent, wliiUt Charlotte was replying to the 
interrogatories. They were overcome with surprise, nt the 
sight of her youth and bean ty, and at the calmness and firm- 
ne^ of her replies. Never bad crime before presented sucli 
features to the eyes of men. She appeared so to alter it in 
their eyes that tliey felt a sympathy for her even in the very 
preiKfnce of her victim. 

Tlie f^rtpces verbal having finished, the deputies ordered that 
Charlotte should be conveyed to the Abbaye, the nearest 
pris*»n. Slie entered the same hackney coach tliat had con- 
veyed her thither. The Rue dcs Cordeliers was thronged with 
people, whose angry voices, freqnently bursting out into vo- 
ciferations and excess of rage, breathed vengeance, and made 
the transit difllcnlt. Detachments of fusileers came up; the 
scarves of the commissaries, and the respect felt for the mem- 
bers of the Omvention, kept back the mob, and c eared a way. 
At the moment when Charlotte, with her Iiands bound witli 
cords, and snpported by two national guaids, crossed the 
threshold of the house to step into tlie coach, the people closed 
round the wheels with such gei»ticnlations and groans that she 
felt as though her limbs were torn piece-meal by thousands of 
bands, and fainted. Returning to herself, she regretted that 
atie still survived, yet she, witli deep emotion, tiianked those 
who had protected her from the i*rutalities of the crowd. 

Chabot, Drouet,and Legendre followed her to the Abbaye, 
where stie underwent a second examination, which lasted until 
Tery late. Legendre, proud of his revolutionary importance, 
ftnd anxious to be thought also worthy to be a martyr to his 
patrioti^m, believed or feigned to beiieve that he recognised in 
Charlotte a young girl who had conie to him on tiio previous 
erening in the dress of a nun, and whom he had sent away. 
**(Stixen Legendre is mistaken,'^ said Charlotte, N^ith a smile, 
which disconcerted the deputy *s pride. ^*I never before saw 
him. I do not esteem the life or death of such a man im(»or- 
taat to the safety of the republic" 

She was searched, and in her p'xkets were found only the 
key of her trunk, her silver thimble, some implements of 
needle- work, a ball of cotton, two hundred francs in assij^nats 
•ad ni<»ney, a gold watch, made at Caen, and her passport. 

Ueneatli her neckerchief she still concealed the sheath of 
th# knife with which she had stabbed MaraU ^^Do jon 

8 
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recognise tliis knife?'* slie was asked. "Yes." ""WTiat led 
yon to this crime?" " I saw," she replied, " civil war ready 
to rend France to atoms : persuaded that Marat was tlie prin- 
cipal canse of the perils and calamities of the land, I have sue- 
riHced my life for his to save roy country." *' Mention the 
persons who nrged you to this detestable crime, which you 
could not have cone .'ived of yourself." '• No one knew my 
intention. I deceived my aunt, wit i whom I lived, as to the 
object of my journey. I deceived my father similarly. Few 
persons visit my relations, and no one could have had the 
sligl I test suspicion of my idea." "Did you not quit the city 
of Caen with the decided resolution of assassinating Marat ?*' 
"That was my so'e motive in quitting that city." ** Where 
did you procure the weapon ? Wliat persons have 3'ou seen in 
Paris ? What have you done since Thursday, the day of your 
arrival r 

To these questions she replied with the utmost sincerity, 
derailing every particular as to her arrival at Paris, and what 
she had done since. •'Did you not attempt to escape after 
the murder?" "I should have gone out at the door if I had 
not been prevented." "Are you a single wo nan?" "I am.'' 
** Plave you never had a lover ?*' " Never." 

These answers, alternate, precise, proud, and disdainful, 
n)ade the hearers reflect frequentl}" on the power of the fanati- 
cism which employed and strengthened so feeble a hand. Tiiey 
ho))ed to discover an instigator bene th this candor and beauty, 
and they found nought^ save inspiration and intrepidity. 

At the end of the examination, Chabot, disappointed at the 
result, devoured, with his eyes, the hair, the features, the whole 
perscm of the young girl. He fancied he perceived a folded 
paper pinned to the bosom of her dres^, and extended his hand 
to take it. Charlotte hnd forgotten this paper, which contained 
an address to the French, drawn up by herself, and calling on 
them to punish tyrHUta and restore concord. She saw in the 
gesture and look of Chabot an insult to her modesty ; she was 
nnal)le to put out her hands, wliich were bound, but the horror 
and indignation she felt caused her to niHke so sudden and 
convulsive a spring backwards, that the string of her dress 
burst, and exposed her bosom. Quick as thought she gtoo(>ed, 
and bent herself almost double to couoeal her nudity from her 
judges. It was too late, and her chastity had to blush at die 
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looks of man. Pitriotism had not rendered tlie^e men evnical 
or in(>enMib!e, and they appeared to suffer as much as Cliarlotte 
at tliU involuntary torture of her innocence. She entreated 
them ^^ ontie her hands, with which tliey complied, and Char- 
lotte, taming ronnd to the wall, arranged her dress. Advan- 
tage was taken of her liand« being free to make her sign her 
reph'es. Tlie cords had left bine marks on her arms, and when 
the guards were preparing t> again bind her, she entreated to 
be allowed to put on her gloves, in order to save her unnecen- 
aarr torture. The accent and gestnre of the poor girl were so 
touching that Harmimd turned aside to conceal his tears. 

The following are the principal textual passa«;es of this ad- 
dress to the French, which has been hitherto lost to history, 
and which ha<i been comnmnicated to us since the commence- 
ment of the publication of this work by the present posset^sor, 
M. Paillet. It is written in the l and of Charlotte Corday, in 
Imrge hold characters, as thou^li destined to be legible at some 
distance. The pnper is folded in eight, and is pierced by the 
pin that fastened it to Charlotte's dresn. 

** Address to Frenchmen friendly to the Laws and Peace. 

** How long, O unhappy Frenchmen 1 will you delight in 
trouble and division! Too long have the factious and villains 
an btitituted the interests of their ambition in the place of the 
general interest. Why, victims of tlieir fury, should you de- 
stroy yonrselvee to establish the tyranny they desire on the 
ruins «*f France! Factions break out on every side; the Mon- 
tagne triumphs by crime and oppression ; a few monsters, 
bmthiHl in our blo<*d, lead these detestable plots. We are 
laboritig at our own destruction with more zeal and energy 
tiuMi we ever employed in the conque^it of liberty. O French- 
man ! — bat a brief space, and nothing will remain but the re- 
collection of your existence. 

^ Already tlie departments are indignantly marching on 

Parity. Already the Hre of discord and civil war consumes the 

ViaU if this Taat empire ; there i^ but one means of extinguiiih- 

ingit, but it must l>e promptly employed. Already that vilest 

«*f vretchea, Uarat, wliose very name presents the image of 

tvery orime, by falling beneath an avenging steel, shakes the 

Mumsgos, and alartns Danton, Bobespierre, and the other 
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brigands, seated on this bloody throne, surrounded by the 
thunders which the avenging gods doubtless only suspend, in 
order to render tlieir fall more terrible, and to deter all those 
who would seek to build their fortunes on the ruins of a de- 
ceived people. 

" Frenchmen, you know your enemies. — Rise — march f Let 
the destruction of the Montagne leave nothing but brothers and 
friends. I know not if Heaven reserves for us a republican 
government, but a Montagnard can be given to us only in the 
excess of divine vengeance. O France ! thy repose depends 
upon the execution of the laws. I do not infVinge them by 
killing Marat Condemned by the universe, he is beyond the 
paleof the law. What tribunal will condemn me? If I am 
guilty, so was Alcides when he destroyed the monsters. 

** O my country 1 thy mis'ortunes rend my lieart. I can 
only off r thee my life ; and 1 thank Heaven timt I am at 
liberty to dispose of it. No one will be a loser by my death. I 
will not imitate Paris (the murderer oi Lepelletier do Saint Far- 
geau) by killing myself. I desire that my last sigh may be use- 
ful to ray fellow-citizens— that my head, borne through Paris, 
may serve as a rallying point for all the friends of the laws; 
that the tottering Montagne should behold its destruction, writ- 
ten in my blood ; that I may be their last victim, and that the 
universe may declare that I have merited well at the hands of 
humanity. And I declare that, if my conduct were viewed in 
another light, I should care but little. 

** ' Qu*a Tanivers surpris cette eninde action 
s^>it un objet d*horreur, ou aadmiration, 
Mon esprit, peu Jaloux de vivre en la memoire, 
Ne considere pfiint le reproche ou la gloire : 
Toi^oure independant et toi^oure citoyen, 
Moa d«^voir ma suffit, tout le reste n^es*. rien. 
Allez ne songez, plus, qu*a sortir de i'esclavage !* '* 

" My parents and friends should not be molested. No one 
was acquainted with my plans. I join my baptisnial register to 
this address, to show of what the weakest hand is capable, when 
aided by the most entire devotion. If I do not succeed in my 
enterprise. Frenchmen, I have shown you the way. You know 
your enemies. Arise — march ! Strike them !'* 

On reading these verses written by the hand of the grand- 
daughter of Comeille, we are at first led to believe that tliey 
are by her ancestor, and tliat she thus invoked the Roman pat- 
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riotism of the great tragic aathor of her race. Bnt this is not 
the ca«o : they are in Voltaire^s tragedy of " The Death of 
CMar.** 

The anthenticity of this addreae is attested by a letter of Fon- 
qoier Tinville. This letter of the pnblic accuser is directed to 
the Committee of (General Safety of the Convention. We 6ub- 
joiii it : ^ Gtizens, I forward to you the report of tlie examina- 
tion of Charlotte Corday, and the two letters written by her in 
her confinement, one of which is aldre^sed to Barharoux. 
Hiese letters are circulated in so mutilated a form that it will, 
perhap§« be necessary to print them in their present state ; and 
if^ citizens, after having read them, you think there is no ob- 
ftacle to printing them, you will oblige me by informing me. 

^'I should <»bservt*, that I have ju^t ieanied that thin female 
anass'n was the friend of B.:lznnce, acohjiiel, who was killed at 
Caen in an insurrection, and that since tin's pi^riod siie has dis- 
played an implacable hatred towards Marat; and that this 
hatred ap)>ears to have been re-kindled at the moment when 
Marat denounced Biron, the relation of Belzunce, and Barbar- 
onx appears to have availed himself of the criminal feelings of 
this girl ag«iinst Marat, to induce her to commit this honible 

murder. 

"FocQuiER Tinville." 

Cliarlotte Corday was placed in a cell and watched, even 
dnring the night, by two getis cTarmes^ spi'e of her repeated 
{•rotestations against this profanation of her sex. The Commit- 
tee of Qeneral Safety haistened her trial and sentence. She 
could hear in her cell the voices of the criers who hawked 
mbont the streets the account of the murder, and the shouts of 
the crowd, demanding the death of the assassin. Charlotte did 
not deem this voice of the people that of posterity ; and 
through the horror she foresaw her apotheosis. With this feel- 
ins she wp'te to the G>mmittee of Qeneral Safetv : — '* As I 
bare yet some moments to live, may I hope, cit zens, that you 
will permit me t> sit for my portrait, as I would fain leave this 
tojvenir to my friends. Besides, as the likenesses of good citi- 
sens are carefully preserved, so curiosity sometimes seeks those 
of great criminals, in order to perpetuate their crime. If you 
grant my request, be so gimd as to send mo a miniature painter. 
I reuew my request to be allowed to sleep alone. I hear the 
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Recount of the arrest of my accomplice, Faucliet, constantly 
cried in the streets. I never saw him but once from a window 
two years ago ; I neither love nor esteem him, and he is the 
last man in tiie world to whom I would willintrly have confided 
my project. If this declaration is of any service to him, I a^ 
test its truth." 

The President of the revolutionary tribunal, Montand, came 
on the next day, the 16th, to examine her. Tonehed by so 
much beauty and youth, and convinced of the sincerity of a 
fanaticism which almost absolved her in the eyes of hnman 
jnstice, he wished to save her life, and so framed his qnestione, 
and tacitly dictated the answers, as to induce the judges to look 
on them as the proof of madness rather than crime. But 
Charlotte frustrated his merciful attempt, and clung to her 
crime as though glorying in it. She wa-^ removed to the Con- 
ciergerie. Madame Richard, the wife of the gaoler, received 
her with the compassion inspired by this proximity of youth 
and the scaffold. 

Thanks to the indulgence of her guardians, Charlotte ob- 
tained paper, pens, and solitude, of which she availed herself 
to write to Barbaroux a letter, in which she recounted all the 
events of her sojourn at Paris, in a style in which were min- 
gled patriotism, mirth, and deathlike sweetness and sorrow in 
the last cup of a farewell repast. After giving an almost 
faceti*ms account of her journey to Paris in company with 
Montagnards, and of the sudden affection with which she had 
inspired a young passenger ; *^ I did not know," she coniinues, 
"tliat the Committee of Public Safety had examined the pas- 
sengers. I declared at iirst that I did not know them, in order 
to spare them the annoyance of ^ an inter rogatoire ; and I fol- 
lowed on this occasion the maxim of my oracle Raynal, who 
says that you should not speak the truth to tyrants. It was 
through the lady who travelled with me that they learnt that 
I knew you, and that I had seen Dnperret^ You know hia 
resolution ; he told them the exact truth. Nothing can be 
alleged against him, but his firmness is a crime. I regretted* 
when too late, that I had spoke to him, and I endeavored tc 
repair my error by persuading him to fly and rejoin you ; but 
he was too resolute. Would you believe it, Fauchet is impris- 
oned as my accomplice! Ho, who was ignorant of my very 
existence! But they are not satisfied wnth having only a wo* 
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Duin to offer to the mines of a great man. Pardon me, O tncn I 
The name of Marat di»lionon» your race. Pie was a ferocious 
beast, who was about to devoar the remains of France bv the 
fire of civil war; thank Heiiven, he is not a French rnnn by 
birth I At my iirpt examination Chabot had the air of a mad- 
man ; Legendre wished to have it believed he Iiad Been me at 
bis house that morning. I, who never dreamed of this nnin. I 
do not think him likely to become the tyrant of his country ; 
besides I cannot punish them all. I believe the lust words of 
Marat have been printed : but I question if he utt^.'red any. 
The last word^ he said to me were, after I had given him your 
names and tluise of the administrators of the department of 
Calvados, who are at Evreux, he told me to console myself, for 
lie would have them all guillotined at Paris in a few days. 
These words decided his fate — though I confess that what en- 
tirely decided me was the courage with which our volunteers 
enrolled themselves on Sunday the 7th of July. You remem- 
ber that I promised to make P6ti(m rep<*nt his unjust suspicions 
of my sentiments. I reflected how so many brave men Wi*re 
about to take the life of one man whose death (had their de- 
sign succeeded) would have caused that of many excellent citi- 
Xi*Ds — that this man was unworthy such an hcmor, and that the 
h^iml of a woman would ^uflice. I con fens, I had recourse to a 
perfidious artifice to induce him to receive me. I intendiMl 
oritrinally to sacrifice him on the summit of the Monta^^ne, but 
lie no longer went to tlie Omvention. All the Parisians art* 
•och good citixens, that they cannot comprehend h'W a useless 
Woman, whose longet^t term of lite would be good for nothing, 
esn calmly saentice herself for her country. As I was redly 
perfectly colieeted when I left Miirat's house to go to the 
Abliaye, I was pained at the cries of s«>me women. But tho>e 
who save tlieir country reck not what it co^ts the^n. May 
peace be established as speedily as I desire. This is a great 
preliminary. I enjoy this peace for tlie last two dayn. The 
happiness of my country is mine. A vivid imagination and a 
•ensitive heart promised but a stormy life ; and I pray those 
who regret me to consider this and rejoice at it. Amongst the 
moderns tliere are but few patriots who know how to immolate 
UieoiselTes for their C4»uutry. All is egotism. Whatawretdied 
people to form a republic T* 

The letter was interrupted hero by the removal of tlie cap* 
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live to the Conciergerie. She continued in the following 
terms : — " I had the idea yesterday of offering my portrait to 
the department of Calvados. The Committee of Public Safety 
has ^eut me no reply, and it is now too late. 1 must have a 
defender ; that is the rule. I have chosen mine from the 
Montague ; and at one time thonghtof naming Robespierre or 
Chabot. To morrow, at eight o'clock, I am tried ; and probably 
at twelve, to use the language of the Romans, I shall have 
lived. I know not how my last moments will be paesed : it is 
the end that crowns the work. I have no need to affect insen- 
sibiliry; for up to this period I have not the least dread of 
death : I have never eateemed life save by its utility. Marat 
will not go to the Pantheon : he yet well deserved it. Re- 
member the affair of Mademoiselle de Forbin, whose address 
in Switzerland I enclose, and tell her that I l(»ve her with all 
my heart. I am going to write to my father ; but I shall say 
nothing to my other friends. - 1 but ask from them to forget me 
speedily : their affection would dishonor my memory. Tell 
General Wimpfen that I believe I have aided him to £^ain 
more than one battle by facilitating the peace. Adieu, Citizen. 
The prisoners of the Conciergerie, far from insulting me, like 
the people in the streets, seem to pity me. Misfortune renders 
us compassionate : this is my hvst reflection." 

Her letter to her father was brief, and written in a style 
rather of grief than mirth. " Pardon me for having disposed 
of my existence without your permission," said she. '^ 1 have 
avenged many innocent victims, and prevented many other dis- 
asters. The people, who will be disabused some day, will re* 
joice at their deliverance from a tyrant. If I sought to per- 
suiide you that I had gone to England, it was because I hoped 
to remain unknown. I hope that you will not be molested ; 
but you have defenders at Caen. I have chosen Gustave 
Doulcet de Pont&coulant; but only for form's sake, as such a 
deed admits of no defence. Adien, my dear papa ; 1 pray of 
you to forget me, or rather to rejoice at my fate — the cause is 
noble. I embrace my sister, whom I love with all my heart. 
Do not forget this verse of Comeille, — 

** * Le crime fait la honte et noo pas T^hafaud I* * 
•* To-morrow, at eight o'clock, I am tried." This allusion to 



* ** The crime and not the scaffold cauaes shame T* 
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a TerM of her ancestor, recalling to her father the pride of 
their name and the heroism of their race, seemed to place her 
action beneath the safeguard of the genias of her famUy. She 
guarded agninst the entrance of weakness or reproacli into the 
heart of her father, by showing him the illustrator of Roman 
■entiments applauding her devotion bef >rehand. 

The next morning, at ei;:ht o'clock, the gena rTarmes con- 
ducted her to the revolutionary tribunal. The salle was situa- 
ted above the vaults of the Conciergcrie. A dark and steep 
stair, formed in the massive basement walU of the Palais de 
Justice, conducted the accused, and brought back the con- 
demned criminals to the dungeons. 

Before ascending, she arranged her hair and dress, to appear 
decently before death ; then slie said smilinj^ly to the concierge, 
•* Monsieur Richard, pray let my breakfast be ready on my re- 
turn ; my judges are doubtless pressed for time, and I wish to 
take mv last meal with Madame Richard and yourself." 

Tlie hour fixed for the trial of Charlotte Corday was kno#n 
in Paris the previous evening. Curiosity, horror, inter rest 
and pity, had attracted an immense crowd. Wlien she ap- 
peared, a murmur, as th'>ugh of malediction, burst from this 
throng, but scarcely had she passed throngh them in the full 
blaze of her beauty, than this murmur of rage was changed 
into a shudder of interest and admiration. Her features, ex- 
cited by the s<»Iemnity of the occasion, colored by emotion, 
troubled by the confusion of a young girl exposed to the re- 
gards of so many, ennobled by the very grandeur of a crime 
which she bore in her heart as a virtue, and her pride and 
modesty, gave her a charm mingled with terror, that troubled 
all eyes and all hearts, and her very judges seemed to be cul- 
prits in her presence. Men deemed they saw divine justice, or 
tlie antique Nemesis, substituting conscience for law, and ap- 
pearing to demand from human justice, not to absolve, but to 
recognise her and tremble ! 

When she was seated on the bench of the prisoners, she 
was asked if she had a defender. She replied that a friend 
bad undertaken this office, but not seeing him« she suppo-cd 
his oourage had failed him. The president then as8igued to 
her the young Ch.iuveau Lagnrde, afterwards illustrious 
by his defence of the Queen, and already famous for 
kit eloquence and courage in causes and times when the 
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advocate shared the peril of his client. Chaiivean Lagarde 
placed himself at the bar. Charlotte gtized on him, as though 
she feared lest, to save her life, her defender would abandon 
some part of her honor. 

The widow of Marat wept whilst giving her evidence. Char- 
lotte, moved by her grief, exclaimed. " Yes, yes, — 'twas I that 
killed liim." She then related the premeditation of the act 
for three months; her project of stabbing him in the Conven- 
tion ; and the ru^ she had employed to obtain access to him. 
^* I confess,'' said she, with humility, ^* that this means was un- 
worthy of me, but it was necessary to appear to esteem this 
man in order to obtain access to him." " Who inspired you 
with this hatred of Marat ?'' she was asked. *' I did not need 
the hatred of any one else," she replied. '' My own was suffi- 
cient; besides, you always execute badly that which you have 
not devised yourself." "What did you hate in him?' "His 
crimes." "What did you hope to effiCt by killing him?*' 
" Restore peace to my country." " Do you, tlien, think that 
you have assassinated all the Marats ?" " Since he is dead, 
perhaps the others will tremble." The knife was shown her, 
that she might recognize it. She pushed it from her with a 
gesture of dingust. "Yes," replied slie ; "I recoi^nize it." 
"What per>ion did you visit at Caen ?" "Very few; I snw 
Laure, a nmnicipal officer, and the Curfe of Saint Jean." "Did 
you confess to a conforming or non-juring priest ?" " Neither 
one nor the other." " Since when had you formed this design f* 
" Since the 'Slat of May, when the deputies of the people were 
arrested. I have killed one man to ^ave a hundred thousand. 
I was a republican long before the Revolution." Fauchet was 
confronted with her. " I only know Fauciiet by sight," said 
she, disdainfully. "I look on him as a man devoid of principles; 
and I despise him." The accuser reproached her with having 
dealt the tatal stroke downwards, in order to render it more 
certain, and observed that she must doubtless have been well 
exercised in crime. At this suggestion, which destroyed alL 
her ideas, by assimilating her to professed murderers, she ut- 
tered a cry of horror. " Oh, the monster !" exclaimed she. 
" He takes me for an assassin !" 

Fouquler Tinville summed up, and demanded that sentence 
of death should be passed. 

Her defender rose. ** The accused,^ said he, " confesses her 
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erime, she avows its long premeditation, and gives tlie most 
oTerwIieliiiing details. Citizens, this is her whole defenci*. 
This imperturbable cahn and entire forgetfuhiess of self, wliich 
reveals no remorse in presence of death, — this calrti and thii» 
ftirgetfiilnoss, sublime in one point of view, is n^t natural : they 
can only be explained by the excitement of poHfical fanaticism, 
which placed the pci«^nard in her hand. It is for you to de- 
cide what weight so stern a fanaticism sliould have in the 
balance of justice. I leave all to your consciences.'^ 

The jury unanimously sentenced her to die. She heard 
their verdict unmoved ; and the president having asked lier if 
•he had anything to say relative to the punishment inflicted 
on lier, she made no reply ; but, turning to her dftVnder, — 
•• Monsieur," said shf, '*yon have defended me as I wished to 
he defended : I thank yoij : I owe you a proof of my gratitude 
and esteem, and I oflfer you one worthy of you. These gentle- 
men (pointing; to the judges) have just declared my property 
confiscated ; I owe something in the prison, and I bequeath to 
you the payment of this debt." 

Daring the examitiation she perceived a painter engaged in 
taking her likeness; without interrupting the exan)inati<»n, she 
•niilingly turned towards the artist, in order that he miglit the 
better see her features. She thought of immortality, and al- 
ready sat for lur portrait, to immortality. 

Behin^i the painter stood a young m.m, whose fair hair, blue 
ejea, and pale cotnplexion, marked him for a native fn»m the 
iKirtb. His eyes were rivetted on the pri^(mer; and at each 
reply he shuddered and changed color. lie heemed to drink in 
herwonlt,and to associate himself by gesture, attitude, and 
enthasiasro, with the sentiments slie expressed. Unable fre- 
quently to repress his emotion, he drew to himself, by involun- 
tary exclamations, the attention of the audience and of Char- 
lotte Corday. At the moment when the president passed 
sentence of death, the yonng man half rose from his seat, with 
tlie gesture of a man who protests from the bottom of his heart, 
and theu bank back, as though his strength had failed him. 
C'hirlitte, in^en-il•h• t4> her <»wn fate, j^erceived this movement, 
and comprehetided that, at the m^nient when all on earth 
abandoned her, a kindred spirit attaciied itself to hers, and that 
amidst this hostile or indiflferent throng she po0!»e^sed an uo* 
known friend, and she thanked him with a look. 
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This young strange^ was Adam Lux, a German rcpnblican, 
sent to Paris by the revolntionists of Mayence, to concert the 
movements of Germany with those of France, in the common 
cause of liuman reason and the liberty of the people. His eye 
followed Charlotte until she disappeared amidst the gens 
Warme% beneath the arch of tlie stairs. His thoughts never 
quitted her. 

On lier return to the Conciergerie, which was so soon to yield 
Jier up to tlie scaffold, Charlotte Corday smiled on her com- 
panions in prison, who had arranged themselves in the corri- 
dors and courts to see her pass. She said to the concierge — " I 
had hoped that we should breakfast together once more, but the 
judges detained me so long that you must forgive me for hav- 
ing broken my word." The executioner arrived ; she re- 
quested him to allow her time to finish a letter, which was 
neither the outpouring of weakness or regret, hut the last act 
of wounded friendshi}) — addressing an eternal reproach to the 
cowardly spirit which had abandoned her. 

It was adtirej^sed to Doulcet dc Pontfeconlant, whom she had 
seen at her aunt's, and on whom she believed she had called in 
vain to be her defender. The letter was as follows ; — ** Doulcet 
de Pontecoulant is a coward, to have refused to defend me 
when it was so easy. lie who undertook it performed his task 
with all possible dignity, and I sliall retain a grateful recollec- 
tion of him to my last moments." Her indijrnation was unjust; 
the young Pontfecoulant, who was absent from Paris, had i»ot 
received her letter : his generosity and courage were a snflS- 
cient guarantee that he would have accepted the office ; and 
Charlotte hore an error and an injustice to the scaffold. 

The artist who had sketched Charlotte's likeness at the tri- 
bunal, was M. llauer, a painter, and officer of the national 
guard of the section of the Tl.eatre Franjaise. On .her return 
to the prison, she requested the concierire to allow him to finish 
his work, and on his arrival Charlotte thanked him for the in- 
terest he appeared to take in her, and quietly sat to him, as 
thougii whilst she permitted him to transmit her form and fea- 
tures to posterity*, she also charged him to hand down her mind 
and her patriotism to unborn generations. She conversed with 
M. Hauer on his profession, the events of the day, and the 
peace of mind she felt after the execution of her design ; she 
also spoke of her young friends at Gain, and requested him 
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to paint a mioiatare from the portrait, and send it to her 
jfamilj. 

Saddenlj a gentle knock was heard at the door, and the ex- 
eentioner entered. Charlotte, turning round, perceived the 
•ciMora and red chemise he carried over his arm. ^^ What I 
already,'' exclaimed she, turning pale. Then recovering her 
com[Hisnre, and glancing at the unfinished portrait, ^^ Mon- 
sieur,^ said f^he, to tlie artist, ^^ I know not how to thank you 
f*vr the trouble joa have taken ; I have only this to offer you. 
Keep it in memory of your kindness and my gratitude.'' As 
she s|K>ke, she took the scis^orn from the executioner, and sev- 
ering a hxsk of Iier long fair hair, gave it to M. Hauer. 

Tliis portrait, interrupted by death, is still in the possession 
of the family of M. Hauer. The head only was painted, and 
the bnst merely sketched. But the painter, who watched tlio 
preparations for the scaffold, was so struck with tlie sinister 
splendor added by the red chemise to the beauty of liis model, 
that after Charlotte's death, lie painted her in this costume. 

A priest, sent by the public accuser, presented himself to 
offer the last consolations of religion. ^ Thank," said she to 
him, ^ those who have had the attention to send you, but I 
need not your ministry. Tlie Mood I have spilt, and my own 
which I am about to shed, are the only sacrifices I can offer 
the Eternal." The executioner then cut off her hair, hound 
her hands, and put on the chemue des condamnes. '*Tliis," 
aaid thn, ^ is the toilette of death, arranged by somewhat rude 
hands, but it leads to immortality." 

8he collected her l(»ng hair, hM>ked at it for the last time, 
and gave it to Madame Richard. X^ she mounted the fatal 
cart, a violent storm broke over Paris, but the lightning and 
rain did not disperse the crowd who blocked np tlie squares, 
tlie bridges, and the streets along which she passed. Hordes 
of women, or ratlier furies, followed her with the fierce-t im- 
precations ; but, insensible to these insults, she gaxed on the 
pn|mlace with eyes beaming with serenity and compassion. 

Ttic sky cleared np, and the rain which wetted her to the 
•kin, displayed the exquisite symmetry of her form, like those 
of a woman leaving the bath. Her hands bound behind her 
baek, obliged her to hold up her head, and this f treed rigidity 
of the moieles gave more fixity to her attitude, and set off the 
oitf lines of her figure. The rays of the setting sun t 1 on her 
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head ; and lier complexion, lieightened by the red chemise, 
Beeuiod of an unearthly briUiancy. Robespierre, D.inton, and 
Cainillc Duiinonlins, had placed themselves on hi^r passage, to 
gaze on her; for all those who anticipated assassination .were 
cnrions to study in her features the expression of that fanati- 
cism which miglit threaten them on the morrow. Slic resem- 
bled celestial vengeance appeased and transfiirnred, and from 
time to time she seemed to seek a jrhince of intelligence on 
which lier eye could rest. Adam Lux awjiited the cart at the 
entrance of the Rue St. Honore, and followed it to the foot of 
the scaffold. " He en^rraved in his heart," to qu«»re his own 
words, '* this unutterable sweetness amidst t\i^ barbarous out- 
cries of the crowd, that lo<»k so gentle, yet |>enetrating, — the>e 
vivid flashes that broke forth like burning ideas from these 
bright eyes, in which spoke a soul as intrepi*! as tender. 
Charming eyes, which should have melred a stone." 

Thus an enthusiastic and unearthly attachment accompinied 
her, without her knowledge to the very scaffold, and prepared 
to foll<»w her, in hope of an eternal reunion. The cart iitop]>ed, 
and Charlotte, at the sight of the fatal instrument, turned pale, 
but, soon recovering herself, ascended the scaffold with as 
light and rapid a step as the hmg chemise and her pinioned 
arras permitted. When the executioner, to bare her neck, re- 
moved the handkerchief that covered her bosom, this insult to 
her modesty moved her more than her impending death ; then, 
turning to the guillotine, she placed herself under the axe. 
The heavv blade fell, and her head rolled on the scaffnld. One 
of the assistants, natned Legros, took it in his hand and struck 
it on the cheek. It is said tl at a deep crimson suffusion over- 
spread the face, as thongh dignity and modesty had for an 
instant lasted longer even than life. 

Such was the death of Marat ; such were the life and death 
of Charlotte Corday. In the face of murder hintory d res not 
praise, and in the face of heroism, dares not condemn her. The 
appreciation of such an act places us in the terrible alternative 
of blaming virtue or applauding assassination. Like the 
)>ainter who, despairing of rendering the expres^^ion of a min- 
gled sentiment, cast a veil over the face of the figure, we must 
leave this mystery to be debated in the abysses of the human 
Iieart. There are deeds of which men are fio judges, and 
which m«>unt, witliout appeal direct to tiie tribunal of Cvud. 
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Fiiore Are in hnman actions so strange a mixture of weaknef^s 
and strength, pnre intent and culpable means, error and truth, 
murder and martjritlom, that we know not whether to term 
them crime or virtue. Tlie culpable devotion of Cliarlotte 
0>rdaj is amongst those acts which admirat[on and horror 
u-oold leave eternally in doubt, did not morality reprove them. 
Had we to find for this sublime liberatrix to her country, and 
|reneroii8 murderess) of a tyrant, a name wbidi should at once 
c«»nvev the enthusiasm of our feelings towards her and the 
severity of our judgment on her action, we would coin a 
p^rafe combining the extreme of admiration and horror, and 
teriri her the Angel of Assassination. 

A few days aferwards Adam Lux published the ''Apology 
of Charlotte Ci'rday," and associated himself with her deed, in 
onler to share her martyrdom. Arrested and sent to the 
Ali'^ave, he exclaimed, as he entered the prison, '' I shall die, 
then for her.^ lie perished soon after, saluting as the altar of 
li*»erty and love, tlie scaffold which the blood of his model had 
bellowed. The heroiBin of Charlotte was f^nng by the poet 
Andre Chen ier, who was himself so soon to die for that com- 
mon fatherland of all great soul- — pure liberty. 

•* Whose is tliis tomb f" sings the German poet, Klopstock. 
^ It is the tomb of Charlotte. Let us gather flowers^ and scatter 
them over her ashen, f(»r ^he is dead for her country. No, no, 
pither nothin^r ; let ns t-eek a weeping willow, and plant it 6*eT 
her tomb, for she is dead for her country. No, no, plant noth- 
ing ; bat weep, and let your tears be blood, for she is dead in 
▼ain for her country r Yergniand, on learning, in his dun- 
peoo, of the crime, trial, and death of Charlotte, exclaimed, 
* Bhe destroys us, but she teaches us how to die." 
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HENET AND JOHN SHEAKE8. 



Thicib Trial, Convtotion and Exbctjtion for High Trrasok ih 
Irrland in 1798. — Skktch of the Patriots. — Full Aocoijnt 
OF THKiR Trial AT Dublin. — The Prisoners Prosecutkd by 
Attorn ry-Grner A L Tolkr, Afterwards the NoTORiors 
Lord Norbury. — ^The Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot * 

OURRAN AND LoRD PlUNKETT IN DkFENOE OF THE PrISONKRS. 

Touching Letters of John Sheareh to mis Mother and Sif- 
ter pREv^ious to the ExEounoN. — ^Thb Final ^-cene. — Hab- 
BowiNO Incidents at the Scaffold. — Extraordinaut Ap- 

PKARANOB OF THE BoDIBS ON BEING VIEWED SOME TEARS AFTER 

IN THE Vaults of St. Migrants Church, Dublin, &c. &c. 

Henry and John Sheares were sons of a Cork Banker, well 
educated and well connected, both barristers, and at the time of 
the trial, Henry was forty five years old, and married a second wife, 
by whom he had a large family. John was thirty-two, a man of 
fine feeling and vigorous intellect. They were men of very un* 
equal characters. Henry, the eldest, was amiable, changeful, and 
weak ; John, the youngest, fiery and firm, and of much greater 
abilities. Both had been to France, were present at the taking of 
the Bastille, and John, who was thoroughly republican, witnessed 
the downfall of the French monarchy, quenched in the blood of 
Lonis XVI., and was seen, after his return to Ireland, to exhibit 
with delight a handkerchief stained with the royal blood of the un- 
happy king. 

Henry's property was £1,200 a year, which he encumbered; 
John's £Ji,000, on which he lived after lending his brother money ; 
MwH Steel, to whom John was engaged to be married, says he 
•* bought nothmg but books.** They resided in Bagott street (now No. 
130), Dublin, and there Henry was arrested. John was arrested at 
Surgeon Lawless's, in French streets They had been United Irish- 
men from 1 793, and John was a freonent chairman, and apparently a 
man of weight in " The Union." He contributed to " Thk Press,'* 
was peculiarly active with his brother in pushing the organization in 
Cork, and became one of the executive. After the arrests of others of 
the Patriots at Bond's in March, 1 708, the Sheareses stepped into the 
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ib&vrBfv-erouii poffU and shared the same fate in ten days afler; their 

^val, arn*Kt and conviction, was brought about through a Cap* 

ArmMtroni;, who was the spy selected for the occa^ ion. 

nw John \V'arnford Armstronji^ was a man of good family, a 

Cafe f*t jun in the Kings County Militia. He resided near the 

to'Wk'vi of Moat, at a place called Ballycumber, where he died a 

fe-^wr v«»ars asjo ; he was in receipt of a pension from the British Gov- 

eiT» trfcfnt, the price of the Sheares' blood, up to his decease ; then sta- 

u« »Ti«^i at l^iughlinstown Camp, between Dublin and Bray. On the 

lOdi of May, 1798, he went to the store of Byrne, a bookseller, in 

<winmf\on street, a notoriou.4 member of the United Irish Society. He 

^"•j* in the habit of bringing there the books current among the re- 

pY&l»licnns, and Byrne (a feeble but not treacherous man) wa8 ab- 

s«a»^l t»nough to introduce him to Henry Sheares at Armstrong's 

Of^Tfi request. Henry decline<i communication, and went away, but 

JoHn (who had before noticed Armstrong in the store) soon came 

^^y "^wmj* intrcxiuceil, and plunge<l headlong into communication with 

the »*py. FrtHjuent interviews followed. The means of taking the 

tm»i.t le Island-bridge Barracks and Loughlinstown Camp were con- 

•^«it t4>pics. On the twentieth of May [Sunday] he dined at Bagott 

■tr^i^t, on John's invitation. The notorious Castlereigh encouraged 

*n<i inMructed Armstrong in his treacherous movements. At this 

''*«'^t ing John informed Armstrong on part of the executive, that he 

^** to command the Kings County forces, and discussed many raw 

wit important projects. Armstrong had thus formed the acquaint- 

J»»c>^ to get the brothers in his clutches. On the twenty-tirst of 

*• V they were taken prisoners. 

^-Wi their arrest a rough drafl of a proclamation written by John 

^J^^^mres, was fonnd in the writing desk of Henry. The latter knew 

1^5 King of it. It was paraded in the front of the prosecution, Cap- 

^^^ Armstrong being the main force of the attaclL Speaking of 

^*^«»l Thomas Davis said, "This frightful wretch had sought the ac- 

<|^%intiQoe of the Sheamefl — made it— encouraged their projects— 

•'^Wf*! them with military hints — professed tender love for them 

— tnixed with their &mily — and use<i to dandle Henry Sheares* 

c^iWren. We hear the technical monster denies this little fact, 

^^**^rt he admits all the rest. He shared their hospitality — urged 

<"* tbeir R-hemes — came to condole with them in prison — and then 

*^>ii«ioated them with his oath [^ 



THE TRIAL. 

On the 26th of Jane, Cliief Jnatice Lord Caileton, Baron 
G^^N^ and Justices Crookshank, Chamberlain and Daly, — 
<f^ed the Special Commission. After the grand juries for 
^Mm city mnd connty were sworn, tliey were addres>sed by 
I^ Carleton ; and their numerous prisoners arraigned. 

4 
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Two bills were found against Samuel Nelson, Michael Byrne, 
Henry and John Sheares, John McCann, and Oliver Bond. 

In those days the court assigned the counsel for the prisoner, 
a concession granted by the 5th of George III., an act intro- 
duced by the father of the Sheares, when a member of the 
Irish Parliament. Prior to that act, rto person on a cliarge of 
treason was entitled to tlie benefit of counsel. 

Tlie prosecution was conducted by the Attorney-General 
Eight Hon. John Arthur Wolfe, the Soh'citor-General, John 
Tuler (afterwards Lord Norbury), and the other counsel for 
the crown Mr. Prime Sergeant Fitzgerald with Messrs. 
Saurin, O'Grady, Mayne, Webber and Kidgway. 

The counsel for Henry Sheans were Mr. John Philfort 
CurraiT and Mr. William C«>nyngham Plunkett ; counsel for John 
Sheares, Messrs. Curran and McNally, as-i-^ted by Messrs. Orr 
and Fiiilay. 

On the 4th of July, 1798, Lord Carleton, Baron Smith and 
Geortje and Justices Crc»okshank and Daly sat; and Henry 
and John Sheares being put to the bar, their indictment for 
High Treason was read hy the clerk of the crown. Hie first 
count stated sixteen overt acts. The second count was for as- 
sociating as United Irishmen, &c. 

Mr. McNally objecte 1 after some delay, that John Declu- 
zeau, one of the grand jurors, who found the bil:s, was an 
alien, not naturalized, and filed a plea in court. The crown 
replief], and Curran supported the plea as follows : — 

My lords, we have looked over this replication, and we find 
that the gentlemen concerned for the crown have thought 
proper to plead in three ways. The subject matter of our plea 
in abatement came very recently to our knowledge. To sup- 
pose that an alien had been upon the grand jurj* finding a bill 
of indictment involving the duty of allegiance was a rare 
thing; the suspicion of it came late to our knowledge. It would 
have been our duty to be prepared, had we known it in time; 
but as we did not, and a^^ it is a plea of grent novelty, we hope 
the court will not think it unreasonable to give us time till to- 
morrow to answer this pleading. 

Tlie court over-ruled the application. 

Mr. Curran — My lords, before we rejoin, it may be prudent 
to consider, whether this replication should not be quashed. 
There are three distinct matters in the replication, and they are 
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:^Y^^a;;;nant to one another. One is, that the jnror h not an 

•liVffe/ the second and third contain averments that he t^ an 

oltVn. Clearly, in civil cases, a party cannot plead double 

ia%tt«r, without the leave of the court ; even the statute wjiich 

gives tiiat benefit, does not admit it without a special motion, 

b order tiiat the court may see whetlier the pleas can stand 

together. But even that holds only in civil cases, and by the 

AutlK)riry of an act of parliament. Therefore, your lord8^ip8 

will Consider, wliether a replication of this kind, cons sting of 

three parts, contradictory and repugnant, ought to be answered. 

I»rd Carleton — In civil cases, certainly, the right of plead- 
in* docihle arises from the act of parliament As to the objec- 
tion Vim now make, you must avail yourself of it in some oilier 
w. We will not quash the replication upon motion. 

A rejoinder and demurrer of insufficiency were then filed on 
^ part of the priijoners. 

Mr. Cnrran — My lords, it is my duty to suggest sucli reasons 
•• occur to me in supjH)rt of the demurrer tiled here on the 
ptrt of tlie prisoners. My lords, the law of this country lias 
»c«ltri»d that in order to the conviction of any man, not only 
of toy ch irge of the higher fir[?ecies of criminal offence;*, but of 
tty criminal char;re whatsoever, he must be convicted upon 
to* findin;^ of two juries ; first, of the grand jury, who deter- 
Bioeopon the guilt in one point of vievt; and, secondly, by 
tiJec»»rMbi»nitive finding of the petty jury, who establish that 
p:l< in a more direct manner ; and it is the law of this country, 
tl^the jurors who hhall so find, whether U|>on the grand, or 
^betlier upon the petty inquest, shall be probi et btj^dea 
^int* omui exeepiione majorea. They must be open to no 
1^1 oltj<*ction of personal incompetence. They must be capa- 
w€ of haring freehold property ; and, in order to have free- 
o'W pri»)»erty, they must not be open to the objection ol being 
tWB under the juri<«diction of a foreign prince, or owing alle- 
ptnce to any foreign power. Because the law of this country, 
•wl, indeed, the law of every country in Europe, has thought 
It ii inditpeo^able precaution, to trust no man with the weight 
<>f ittflofnoe which territorial possession may give him, c>n- 
t'wy to that ailegfiance which ought to flow from every man 
nvtAf property in the country. 

Ilus obaenrmlion it emphatically forcible in every branch of 
tbi criaiMd Imw; bat in the law of treason, it was a d^p-ee of 
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force and cogency that fails in every inferior class of offence, 
because the very point to be inquired into in treason, is the 
nature of allegiance. 

The general nature of allegiance may be pretty cle^r to every 
man. Every man, however unlearned he may be, can easily 
acquire such a notion of allegiance, whether natural and bom 
with him, or whether it be temporary, and contracted by emi- 
gration into another country, he may acquire a vague, untech- 
nical idea of allegiance, for his immediate personal conduct. 

But I am warranted in saying, that the constitution does not 
suppose, that any foreigner has any direct idea of allegiance, 
but what he owes to his original prince. The constitution sup- 
poses, and takes for granted, that no foreigner has such an idea 
of our peculiar and precise allegiance, as qualifies him to act 
as a juror, where that is the question to be inquired into : and 
I found myself upon this known principle, that tiiough the 
benignity of the English !aw has in many cases, where strangers 
are tried, given a jnry half composed of foreigners and half 
natives, that benefit is denied to any man accused of treason, 
for the reason I have stated ; because, says Sir W. Blackstone, 
*' aliens are very improper judges of the breach of allegiance." 
A foreigner is a most improper judge of what the allegiance is 
which binds an English subject to his constitution. And, 
therefore, upon that idea of utter incompetency in a stranger, 
is every foreigner directly removed and repelled from the pos- 
sibility of exercising a function that he is supposed utterly un- 
able to discharge. 

If one Frenchman shall be suffered to find a bill of indict- 
ment between our Lord the King and his subjects, by a parity 
of reasoning, may twenty-three men of the same descent be 
put into the box, with authority to find a bill of indictment. 
By the same reason that the court may communicate with one 
man, whose language they do not know, may they communi- 
cate with twenty-three natives of twenty -three different coun- 
tries and languages. 

How far do I mean to carry this ? Thus far : that every 
statute, or means by which allegiance may be shaken off, and 
any kind of benefit or privilege conferred upon an emigratingr 
foreigner, is for ever to be considered by a court of justice with 
relation to that natural iucompetency to perform certain trusts, 
which is taken for granted, and established by the law of £ng« 
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land. I urge it with this idea, that whether the prlvilei^e is 
conferred by letters patent, making the foreigner a denizen, 
or whether bj act of parliament, making him as a native sub- 
ject, the letters patent, or act of parliament, should be con- 
atmed secundum $ubj€ciam maieriam ; and a court of justice 
will take care, that no privilege be supposed to be granted, in- 
compatible with the original situation of the partj to whom, or 
the constitution of the country in which, it is corferre 1. 

Tlierefore, my lords, ray clients have pleaded, that the bill of 
indictment to which they have been called upon to answor, has 
been found, among others, by a foreigner, born under a foreign 
mllegi.ince, and incapable of exercising tlie right of a jtiror, 
npon the grand, or the petty inquest. That is the substance 
of the plea in abatement. The counsel for the crown have re- 
plied, and we have demurred to the second and third parts of 
the replication. 

My lords, I take it to be a rule of law, not now to be ques* 
tionod, that there is a distinction in our statute laws; some are 
of a public, some of a private nature. 

That part of tlie legislative edict which is considered as of a 
fiVlie nature, is sup^xwed to be recorded in the breasts of the 
Kioj^'s judges. As the King^s judges, you are the depositories 
tad the records of the public law of the country. 

But wherever a private indulgence is granted, or a mere per- 
Mil privilege conferred, the King^s judges are not the depos- 
itories of such laws, though enacted with the same publicity ; 
yoQ ire not the repositories of deeds or titles which give men 
frtocliiset or estates, nor of those statutes which etise a man of 
ftdiability, or grant him a privilege. With regard to the in- 
difidntl to whom they relate, they are mere privat'5 acts, 
Bsolmenta, or deeds, call them by what name you plca^ie ; 
^T are to be shown as private deeds, to such courts as it may 
be thought necessary to bring them forward. Therefore, if 
tberebe any act of parliament, by which a man is enabled to 
^J lis has shaken off the disability which prevented him from 
intermeddling in the political or judicial arrangement of the 
errantry ; if he says he is no longer to be considered as an 
^0, he most show that act specially to the court in his plead- 
^* The piirticular authoi ity, whether by letters of deniration, 
^ictof ptrliament, must bo set forth, that the court may 
J>d(t of the n, that if it be by act of parliament, the court may 
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see whether he comes within the provisions of the act. 
reph'cation does no Quch thing. 

The second and the third parts were intended to be foni 
upon the statute ot* Charles II., and also, I suppose, upon 
subsequent statute, made to give it perpetuity, with cei 
additiQiial requisites. The statute of Cliarles recites, that 
kingdom was wasted by the unfortunate troubles of that t 
and that trade had decreased, for want of merchaiits. I 
thus stating generally the grievances which had afflicted 
tra(je and population of the country, and the necessity oi 
couraging emigration from abroad, it goes on and says, 
strangers may be induced to transport themselves and fam 
to replenish the country, if they may be made pjirtakersol 
advantages and free exercise of their trades, without intei 
tion and disturbance. 

The grievance was the scarcity of men ; the remedy wai 
encouragement of foreigners to transport themselves: and 
encouragement given was such a degree of protection, as 
necessary to the full exercises of their trades, in dealing, bm 
and selling, and enjoying the fullest extent of personal siicu 
Therefore, it enacts, that all foreigners, of the Pr<>te8taiit r 
ion, and all merchants, &c., who shall, within the term of 8 
years^ transport themselves to this country, shall be dee 
and reputed natural-born subjects, and may impUad am 
impleaded^ and prosecute and defend suits. 

The intention was to give them protection for the pnrp 
for which they were encouraged to come here ; and there 
the statute, instead of saving generally they shall be subj 
to all inte?iis and purposes^ specifically enumerates the \ 
ilegc's they shall enjoy. If the legislature intended to n 
them subjects to all intents and purposes^ it had nothing ii 
to do than say so. But not having meant any such thing, 
statute is confined to the enumeration of the mere hospit 
rights and privileges to be granted to such foreigners as c 
liere for special purposes. It states, that he may implead, 
shall be answered unto, that he may prosecute and de 
suits. Why go on and tell a man, who is to all intnfs 
purposes a natural-born subject, that he may implead 
bring actions? I say, it is to all intents and purposes abs 
and preposterous. If all privileges be granted in the 
instance, why mention particular parts afterwards t A i 
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^v<»nU be esteemed absurd, who by liis grant gave a tiling 
min^ler a general description, and afterwards granted the partic- 
ular parts. Wliat would be thought of a man who gave 
mnother his horse, and then said to the grantee, '' I also give 
jou liberty to ride him wlien and where you please?" 

Wliat was the case here? The government of Ireland i^aid, 
"we want men of skill and industry, we invite you to come over, 
onr intention i^ that if yon be Protestants, \ou shall l»e pro- 
tected : but you are not to be judges, or legislators, or kings. 
We make an act of parliament, giving you protection ancj en- 
couragement to follow the trades for your knowledj^e in wliich 
we invite yon ; yon are to exercise your trade hs a natural born 
•abject. How? With full power to make a bargain anil en- 
force it: we invest you with tlie same power, and yon shall 
hive the sa ne benefit, as if you were appealing to ycnir own 
luitural f»rm of public justice ; you shall be here as a Freiich- 
mtn in Paris, buying selling the conimo iities appertaining to 
your tra«te. 

L<x»k at another clause in the act of parliament, which is said 

to make a legislator of this man, or a juntr, to pass upon tlie 

life and death of a fellow-subject,— no, not a fellow-suhject, but a 

•tnn^'er. It says, ^' you may })nrcliase an estate, and you may 

^njoy it, without being a trustee for the crown/' Why whs 

tlmat necessary, if he were a subject to all intenU and purptpnen f 

This statute had contiuuance for the perio^i of seven years 

ily: that is, it limited the time in which a foreigner might 

rail him^lf of its benetits to seven years. The statute 4 

»rge I. revives it, and makes it perpetual. I trust I may 

^J, that whenever an act of parliament is made, giving per- 

>«tuiiy to a former act, no greater force or operation can be 

*^eQ to the latter, than would have been given to the former, 

Is^d it been declared |)erpetual at the time of its enactment. 

^Q act of that kind is merely to cure the defect of c<»nt:nu- 

•*>c«; theretbre, it di^es no more than is necessary to tiiat end. 

Tben how will it stand? Tlius: that any man, who, within 

^^en years after the passiui? of the act of Charles II. perform- 

^S ^l>o requisities there mentioned, shall have the privileges 

««reby granted for ever iherea ter. The court wo )ld assume 

•*^ office of legislation, not of construction, if they inferred ^t 

••Vplied by intendment, a longer period than seven years; 

^^^^rt is noUting iu tlie subsequent act, chiiuging the term of 
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seven years limited in the former ; it is not competent to a 
court of justice to alter or extend the operation of a statute by 
the introduction of clauses not to be found in it. It is the 
business of the legislature to enact laws, of the court to expound 
them. 

It is worthy of observation, my lords, that this subsequent 
statute has annexed certain explicit conditions to be performed 
by the person who is to take the benefit of the preceding act ; 
for it is provided, that no person shall have the benefit of the 
former act, unless he take the several oaths appointed to be taken 
by the latter ; among which, is tlie oath against the Pretender, 
which is not stated in the replication. 

There is a circumstance in the latter act, which, with regard 
to the argument, is extremely strong, to show, that the legislature 
did not intend to grant the universal franchise and privilege to 
all intents and purposes. It revives every part of the former, 
save that part exempting aliens from the payment of excise. 
Will it be contended, that an alien should be considered as a 
natural-bom subject to all intents and purposes^ and yet be 
exempt from the payment of excise ? It is absurd, and impos- 
sible. 

Put it in another point of view. What is an act of natural!* 
zation ? It is an encroachment upon the common law rights, 
which every man born in this country has in it ; those rights 
are encroached upon and taken away by a stranger. The 
statute therefore should be construed with the rigour of a penal 
law. The court, to be sure, will see, that tlie stranger has the 
full benefit intended for him by the statute ; but they will not 
give him any privilege inconsistent with the rights of the natural- 
bom subjects, or uicompatible with the fundamental principles 
of the constitution into which he is admitted ; and I found my- 
self upon this, that after declaring that he shall be considered 
as a natural bom subject, the act states such privileges only aa 
are necessary to the exercise of trade and the enjoyment of 
property. 

Therefore, it comes back to the observation just now made. 
Is not any man pleading a statute of naturalization, by which he 
claims to be considered as a natural-born subject, bound to set 
forth a compliance witli all the requisites pointed out by that 
statute ? He is made a native to a certain extent, upon com- 
plying with certain conditions ; is ho not bound to state that 
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eomplianoe t Here he has not stated them. But I go farther ; 
I aaj, that every condition mentioned in the statute of Cliarlea, 
■hoold be set forth in the second part of the replication ; that he 
came with an intent of settling ; that he brought his family and 
his stock ; that he took the oaths before the proper magistrates ; 
and after a minute statement of every fact, he should state the 
additional oath required by the statute George I. 

But, my lords, a great question remains behind to be decided 
upon. I know of no case upon it. I do not pretend to say, that 
the industry of other men may not have discovered a case. But 
I would not be surprised, if no such case could be found ; if since 
the history of the administration of justice in all its fonns in 
England, a stranger had not been found intruding himself into 
its concerns ; if through the entire history of our courts of justice, 
an instance was not to be found, of the folly of a stranger inter- 
fering upon so awful a subject, as the breach of all^iance be- 
tween a subject and his king. 

My lord-), I beg leave ni>on this part to say, that it would be 
a most fonnidablo thing, ir a court of justice would pronounce 
a determination big with danger, if they said that an alien 
may find a bill of indictment involving the doctrine of allegi- 
ance. It is permitting liim to intermeddle in a business of 
which he cannot be supposed to have any knowledge. Shall 
a subject of the Irish crown be charged with a breach of his 
allegiance upon the saying of a Germ m, an Italian, a French- 
man or a Spaniard t Can any man suppose any thing more 
monstroos or absurd, than that of a stranger being competent 
to form an opinion upon the subject ? I would not form a sup- 
pcHition upon it. At a time when the generals, the admirals, 
and the captains of France are endeavoring to pour their 
armies U|>on us, shall we permit their petty detachments to 
attack us injudicial hostility ? Shall we sit inactive, and see 
their skirmishers take oflf our fellow-subjects by explosion in a 
jury r«K>ml 

When did this man come into the country! Is the raft upon 
which he floated now in court I What ha^ he said u|>on the 
back of the bill ? What understanding had he of it i If he 
can write more than his own name, and had wrote i^mramus 
iip*»n the back of the indictment, he might have written truly ; 
be might say, he knew nothing of the matter. 

Ho says ho is naturalized ; I am glad of it ; you are wel- 
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come to Ireland, sir ; you shall have all tlie p"fvilegi3 of a 
Btrangor, independent of the invitation by which yon came ; 
if you sell, you shiU recover the price of your ware^, you shall 
enforce the contract; if yon purchase an estate, you shall 
transmit it to your children, if you have any, if not, your de- 
visee shall have it. But you must know, that in this constitu- 
tion, rliere are laws bindins: upon the court as strongly as npoa 
yoii ; the statute itself which confers tlie privileges yon enjoy, 
makes you incipable of dischariijing offices. Wliy ? Bjcanse 
they go to the fundamentals of the constitution, and belong 
only to those men who*^ have an interest in that constitutioa 
transmitted to them from their ancestors. 

Therefore, my lords, the foreign ir must be content; he shall 
be kept apart from the judicial funcrions ; in Mie extensive 
words of the act of parliament, he shall bs kept from "all 
places of trust whatsoever." If the act had been silent in 
that part, the court would notwithstanding be bound to say, 
that, it did not confer the povvor of tilling the high depart- 
ment of the state. The alien would still be incapable of sitting 
in either house of parliament, he would he incapable of advis- 
ing W'th rhe king, or holding any place of constitutional trust 
whatever. What I shall it be said, there is n*) trust in the 
office of a grand juror ? I do not spa ik or thn'c lightly of the 
sacred office confided to your lordships of administering jus- 
tice bet^veen the crown and the subject, or between subject 
and subject: I do not compare the office of a grand juror to 
that. But, in the name of God, with regard to the issues of 
life and death, with regard to the consequences of imputed or 
established criminality, what diffjrence is fhere, in the import- 
ance of the constitution, between the juror who brings in a 
verdict, and the jndge who pronounc js upon that verdict the 
sentence of the law? Shill it be said, that the former is no 
place of trust ? What is the pla«e of trust meant by the 
statute ? It is not merely giving a thing to another, or depos- 
itiui^ for safe custodv, it means constitutional trusL the trust 
of executing given departments, in which the highest confi- 
dence must be reposed in the man appointed to perform theno. 
It meauii not the trust of keeping a paltry chattel, it means 
the awful trust of keeping the secrets of the state, and of the 
king. 

Look at the weight of the obligation imposed upon the 
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jamr ; look at the enormous extent of the danger, if lie violate 
or di»re;rar<l it. At a time like the present, a tiino of war, 
what is the trust to be confided to the con8cienco ot a Fronch- 
man i Bjt I am tspoaking of the lives of my client^, and I do 
not ch<vM«», even here to »tate the terms of the trust, lest I 
mi^lit furnish as inanv hints of mischief, as I am anxious to 
farni^h ar^ments of defence. But shall a Frenclpnan, at this 
moment, be entrusted with those secrets U|K)n which your sit- 
tinjc "p >ii that bench may eventually depend. What is the 
inquiry to l>e mule? Having been a pedbir in the country, is 
he to h:ive tlie selling <>f the country, if he be inclined to do 
so? Is he to have contidei to him the secrets of the state? 
He miy remember to have lial a Ji'st ailei^iance, thit he has 
•w.irn to it: he mi^ht find civilians to aid his perfi lious logic, 
and to tell him, th it a secret communicated to him by the 
hauianity of the country which received him, might !)e dis- 
cl«»i»Hl to the older and better matun^d allegiance sworn to a 
fonn*»r power! Hi might give up the prefi»li »us usi of his 
conscience to the integrity of the obler title. Siiall the p »wer 
of cnll ng upon an Irishm iu to tak>3 his trial before a'l Irish 
jad^\.% betore ^* the country,*' be loft to the broken speech, the 
lin^j Ha Franca^ of a stringer coming among you and Sjiying, 
I was naturalised liy act of parliament, and I cannot carry on 
my trade without dealing in the blood of your citizens. 

He holds up your statute as his protection, and flings it 
agiinst your liberty, claiming the rigiit of exercising a judicial 
function, feel.ni^ at the same time, the honest love for an older 
title to allei^i.ince. It is a love which every man ought to feel, 
mnd which every subject of this*counrry would feel if he left 
this country to morn>w, and went t) spend Ivis hi-^t hour among 
the Hottentots of Africa. I d > trust in Cr(>d, there is not a 
man who hears me, who does not feel, that he would ra* ry with 
him to tlie remotest part of the i^lobe, the old ties which bound 
him to bis original triends his country, and his king: I do as 
the advocate of my clients, of my country — as the advocate 
for you, my lords, whose elevation prevents you from the possi- 
bility of having a<lvocates f »r yourselves, — f >r your children, 
stand up and rely upiin it, that this act of parliament has be mi 
caiiiine<i to a limited operation. It was enacted for a limittKl 
pnqtose, and will not allow this meddl ng stranger to pa«s 
«pon tlie life, fame or fortune of tlie gentlemen at the bar, 
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me, their advocate, — of you their judges,— or of any man in 
the nation. 

My lords, you deny him no advantage that strangers ought 
to have. By extending the statute, you take away the right 
from a native of the country, and you transfer one to an inter- 
meddling stranger. I do not mean to use him with disrespect ; 
he may be a respectable and wortliy man ; but whatever he 
may be, I do with humble reliance upon the justice of the 
court, deprecate the idea of communicating to him that high, 
awful, and tremendous privilege of passing upon life, of ex- 
pounding the law in ca^es of treason ; it being a fundamental 
maxim that strangers will, most improperly, be called upon to 
judge of breaches of allegiance between a subject and his 
sovereign. 

The counsel for the crown replied and contended tliat by 
the 14th and 15th of Gh<is. II. chap. 23, for the encouragement 
of foreigners of the Protestant religion settling as colonists in 
Ireland, aliens, having taken the oaths of supremacy and alle- 
giance in being of the Protectant religion were to be reputed 
as lieges, free and natural subjects of his Majesty's Kingdom in 
all respects, construction and purposes, as if they had been 
born in the Kingdom of Ireland. 

The Court overruled the objection. 

Affidavits were then put in on part of the prisoners stating 
that material witnesses, withour the benefit of whose testimony 
the prisoners could not go to trial, were to be summoned from 
distant parts of the Kingdom, and a postponemept of their 
trials was prayed for on these grounds. The witnesses named 
by John Sheares were Sir Joseph Hoare, Sir Bichard Kellet, 
Sir Patrick O'Connor, Jlev. Mr. Lee, Rev. Mr. Stowell, Mr. 
Henry and Edward Hoare, Esq., and the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. Some of these gentlemen were the intimate friends of 
the father of the prisoners. The Kev. Mr. Lee was the tutor of 
the younger prisoner. 

Tlie Solicitor-General urgently opposed the postponement, 
as the public he said were waiting the event of it with anxious 
expectation, and thourrh he would not wish to accelerate it, yet 
he felt the disposal of it was of great importance. 

Lord Cat leton, however, acceded to the application, and the 
trial was postponed to 12th July following. 

In the interim, Arthur Wolfe, (subsequently Lord Kilwar- 
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den) was elevated to the Bench, aiid Toler became Attorney- 
Oeneral, and acted in that capacity at the trial ; Mr. Stewajrt 
being made Solicitor-General. 

Spxoial Commibsion, 

Duhlin, July, 1798. 

Before Lord Cableton, Barons SicrrH and Geokoe, and 

Justices Cbookshank and Dalt. 

On Jaly, 12 1798, the trial was regularly commenced, at the 
desire of John Sheares. Mr. Ponsonby was assigned as one of 
bis counsel in the place of Mr. Ciirran, in order that each pris- 
oner should have fonr counsel between them. 

The Clerk of the Crown then called over the panel of 
Jurors, when the following Jury, composed of men of high 
respectability, and compared with the ordinary Juries of this 
friglitful period, was one that tlie prisoners might have thought 
an honest and impartial one. 

Sir Thomas Lighten, Foreman^ Robert Shaw, Price Black- 
wood, John Stewart, George Palmer, Henry Wo- »d ward. Rich- 
ard Savers, John Farrange, Cornelius Gantier, William Spar- 
row, Charles Bingham, and John Ferns. 

Some of these were intimate friends of Cnrran ; the last 
mentioned gentleman, one of his convivial associates. It was 
to this intimacy Curran alluded at the commencement of his 
speech, when in referrins;^ to the atrocious statement of the 
Attorney -General, that the public mind required to be appeased 
by the speedy disposal of this case. 

Tlio traversers' couuHcl were John Pliilpot Curran, Mr. Plnn- 
ket, Mr. McNally, and Mr. George Ponsonby, with Mr. Arm- 
strong Fitzgerald as agent. 

Mr. Webber opened the pleadings, and Toler as Attorney- 
General stated the case for the prosecution to the Jury. This 
speech, sajrs Dr. Madden, was one of the most rancoroun, and 
so far as concerned Henry Sheares, one of the most unjustifiable 
speeches that was ever pronounced by a public prosecutor. 
Not only facts were distorted, circumstances favorable to the 
prisoner suppressed, but statements were boldly made, utterly 
at variance with the evidence he had to adduce on the part of 
the pipsecntion. 

He commenced his speech by describing the prisoners as 
* gentlemen of that profession to which he belonged, and to 
wUch be was bound by every tie of affection, regard, and gratis 
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tnde that can bind a man of honorable feelings." A little 
further he designates them " as men of considerable talents 
and learning in the law." And in a subsequent sentence, ho 
says : — *' The prisoners were not persons such as had been seen 
too frequently on the circuits which they had attended as bar- 
risters; men of a low rank in life, unlettered, unacquainted 
with the excellence of the law under which they lived ; nor 
were they men, whose ignorance, at the same time tliat it ex- 
posed them to being made the wretched instruments of seduc- 
tion, rendered them rather objects of pity than punishment. 
No! the gentlemen of the jury wou'd find, in the course of 
the trial, that the prisoners were no strangers to literary pur- 
suits, or to the exercise of talents." He then proceeded to 
preface his vituperation against the prisoners, with a declara- 
tion of the pain enforced on him by his duty as a public prose- 
cutor on such an occasion. He said : " There was not a man 
who knew him in private life, that did not know it weighed 
heavily upon him." Tliere was not a man living acquainted 
^ with the character of the learned gentleman, who knew that a 
feeling of compunction in the discharge of any duty, however 
awful, ever weighed one jot on his mind. 

" But mistaken lenity," added Mr. Toler, •' to atrocious delin- 
quents is at all times ' crudelis misericord ia ' with respect to 
the public. A banditti of men associated under the de- 
nomination of United Irishmen, imported French principles, 
and improved on them ; the pen and tongue of every revolution- 
ary ruth an was put in requisition, — these were the principles 
and doctrines which appr<>jiched us like plague, pestilence and 
famine, and were the dreadful presagersand forerunners of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death." He Pays it would be illiberal 
to overbear men in the situation of the prisoners with the lan- 
guage of hisnlt ;" and he then proceeds to denominate them 
assassins and cowards as well as traitors. In ail ud in or to the 
paper written by John Shearcs, he asks, " who can yq\v\ the 
bloody scroll, and not pronounce upon the intentions and im- 
aL'ination of the heart which composed it ?" — and whilst he thus 
beheld it, he thought he had in full and palpable form before 
him, the sanguinary author penning it, with his bloody dagger 
in one hand, and pointing in triumph to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and guillotine with the other. I admire the wisdom of 
tlie laws of those countries, which put traitors and cowards in 
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the Bame class as public criminals ; and I am free to say, that 
tlio man who is a traitor or coward enough, not to take that 
nnequivoral part which becomes him at such a time as tliig, 
deserves the severest punisliment, and the execration of his 
conntrv." Witli this oKservation, and a remark that there was 
ij(»t a single line of the paper in question, the effect of which 

was not 

•• But to teach 
BIokIv inM ruction, wliicb, being tauglit, returns 
To pUgue the inventur/* 

• • • • he committed the case of the prisoners to 
God and his coimtry, withn^U bein^ able so tar to preserve the 
Common decency of his ofttce as crown prosecutor, as to con- 
clude his laborious effort to establish the guilt of the prisoners, 
with the driinary form of recommendation to the jury, of giv- 
ing: tiic accused the benetit of anv doubt that might be favor- 
able t4> them in the evidence adduced iigainst them.'^ 

Tlu; firht wit!ie?8 called f ^r the projiecuti<m. was Alderman 
Alexander, wh » proved *' that he found in John's open de^^k, 
in Tagott's street, the follow! uir j>aper. (The words in itcUi^B 
were in eriined; those between the crochets were struck across 
with the |)en.) 

^* Irishmkn, 

['* Your country is free; all those monsters who usurped its 
government to oppress its peo])le are iu our hands, except such 
as have] 

*• Your country is free and you are about to be avenged 
[already] that vile gtivernment which has so long and so 
cruel y oppressed you in no more ; some of its mo-t atro- 
cious moii!»teri* have already pai«J the forfeit of their lives, and 
the re»t are in our Iiandri [waiting their f ite.] The national 
flig, th^ naertd e/re^n, is at this moment flying over tlio ruins 
of de^pouhm, and that eapitol which a few bourn paiit [was the 
icene] witnessed the debauchery, [the macliinatlons] p otn and 
criujc* of ytmr tyrants, is n«»w the citadel of triumphant patriot- 
i^'ii an J virtue. Arise, then, united nons of Ireland ; arise like a 
^reat and {powerful j>e'ple determined to [live] Ik) free or die ; 
arm y'Ursclves hy every means in your power, and ru^h like lions 
on your tVies; consider, that [in dibarmiug your enemy] f*r 
every enemy you diaarm, you arm a friend, and thus l>ecom6 
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doubly powerful ; in the canse of liberty, inaction is cowardioei 
and the coward shall forfeit the property he has not the courage 
to protect. Let his arms be seized and transferred to those 
gallant [patriots] spifdis who want, and will use them ; yes, 
Irishmen, we swear by that eternal justice, in whose can.^e you 
fight, that the brave patriot, who survives the present glorioiA 
strngirle, and the family of him who has fallen, or shall fall 
hereafter in it, shall receive from the hands of a grateful nation 
an ample recompense out of [tho?e funds] that property which 
the crimes of our enemies [shall] have forfeited into its hands, 
and his name [too] shall be inscribed on the national record of 
Irish revolution, as a glorious example to all posterity ; hU 
we likewise s^coear to punish robbery loith death and infamy. 

" We also swear that we will never sheathe the sw ord until 
every [pei-son] being in the country, is restored to those equal 
rights, which the God of nature his given to all men ; imtil an 
order of things shall be e^tablished, in which no superiority 
shall be acknowledged among the citizens of Erin, but that 
[which] of virtue and talent [shall entitle to.] 

" [As for those degenerate wretches who turn their swords 
against their native country, the national vengeance awaits 
them. Let them find no quarter unless they shiiU prove their 
repentance by speedily deserting, exchanging from the stand- 
ard of slavery, for that of freetlom, under which their former 
errors may be buried, and they may share the glory and advan- 
tages that are due to the patriot bands of Ireland.] 

" Many of the military feel the love of liberty glow within 
their breasts, and have [already to] joined the national stand- 
ard ; receive [those] with open arms, such as shall follow so glori- 
ous an example, they can render signal service to the cause of 
freedom, and shall be re;svarded according to their deserts : but 
for the wretch who turns his sword against his country, let the 
national vengeance be visited on him, let him find no quarter, 
two other crimes demand 

" Rouse all the energies of your souls ; call forth all the 
merit and abilities which a vicious government consigned to 
obsciuity, and under tlie conduct of your chosen leaders march 
with a steady step to victory ; heed not the glare of [a mercen- 
ary] hired soldiery, or aristocratic yeonxanry^ they cannot stand 
the vigorous shock of freep^en, [close witli them man to man, 
and let them see what vigor the cause of freedom can.] Their 
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imppiufp^ lUiJ their arms will Boon l>o youre, and the detested 
gtY^eruiiiciit (»t EtigUitU to which wo vow eternal hatred, shall 
learn that the truiu»iires [bhe it1 ^/i<:y exhaust on [their mercen- 
ary] it^ aci>>atered blavus tor the purpose of butchering irish- 
men, shall hut further enable us to learn to turn tiieir swords 
OQ its devoted head. 

Attack them in every direction by day and by night ; avail 
yourselves of tlie natural advantages of your country, which 
are innumerable, and with which you are better acq^iainted 
thmn they ; where yon cannot oppose them in full f«irce, con* 
■taotly harrahs their rear and tiieir flanks ; cut off their provia- 
ions, and magazines, and prevent them as much as possible 
from uniting tiieir forces ; but whatever moment you cannot 
[pass him J devote to fighting for your country, be [devoted to] 
patted in learning how to tight for it, or preparing the means 
of war; tor war, war alone, must occupy every niiiid and 
every hand in Ireland until its long oppre^sed toil be purged 
of all iti enemies. 

Vengeance, Irislimcn, vengeance on your oppressors. Re- 
member what thousands of your dearest friends have perished 
by their [murders, cruel plot*,] niercilsas orders * rememl>er 
their burnings, their rackings, their torturing, their military 
mattacre:^, and their legal murders. ICemember Orr. 

Mr. Z>i9y4»r, Secretary to the Attorney-general, was the next 
witness c:<iled, who proved Uiathe was int mately acquainted 
by pr«>f«*^*onal interconrse with lK>th the Sheares. knew their 
handwriting, and Uie proclamation was the handwriting of John, 
and also proved to the documents at being in the handwriting 
of ll«*ury. 

Ctoes examined : Both of these gentlemen are of unl>lem- 
ithed character at men of h<>nor and integrity. I come here 
ralnetaiitiy to tettify in tliis nise. 

The Cmwn next called as a witness Captain John W. Am^ 
$Ufmg^ who was examined by Mr. Sawrin ; the witnest de- 
tailed his meeting witli the Sheareses, his conversation with 
them; that John had undertaken to find what United mm were 
in Armstrong's regiment; that the witnest entreated tecrecy on 
John'tpart, — that he called on the brothers at tiieir house at 
4 o*eluck, F. M., on tlie 10th of May, and there ditcusted the 

taking of the camp at Leighlinttown ; he also met them ou the 

5 
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evenings of the 11th and 12th, and dined with him on Sandaj, 
when after dinner John wrote down many names of officers 
and men, including Captain Crufcon, Lieutenant Wilkinson, &c., 
who could be relied on. A return of the number organized 
and armed men in the different counties was also written on 
the same paper. This paper whs produced in Court, and pro- 
ven to be found on the person of John at the time of his arrest. 
That when the prisoners were taken to the guard room of 
the castle, and while there in custody, Armstrong called on 
J(»hn, expressed his apparent surprise and eoncern at seeing the 
jjrisoner there, inquired if there was any danger of the prisoner, 
or if the government had any charge against him — offered his 
services in the most friendly manner. The prisoner expressed 
bis gratitication for his friendly visit and attention ; he also re- 
marked that all he feared was that a certain paper had been 
ftiuiid in his desk ; that if it was, he would certainly be com- 
mitted, and recommended the witness to withdraw immediate- 
ly from the room, leet any injurious suspicion might attach 
upon him, if seen in ctmversation with him, the prisoner; and 
requested the witness to call on his family and pacify their 
fearri, which he promised to do, and departed. 

Armstrong's cross-examination by Mr. Curran was very 
searching, terse and bitter. 

The leading features ol the cross-examination are as follows: 
Witness first became acquainted with the Slieares at Byrne's 
book-store in Grafton street ; subsequently visited at their house 
in Bagot street',dined with the family; had a conversation a^ont 
politics after dinner; don't remember of speaking in harsh 
terms of the government, the chancellor or the Speaker of the 
Il'Use ; might have done so ; am a captain in the Kings County 
Militia ; atter making the acquaintance of the prisoners was 
not in active service, nor until after their arrest ; was not allow- 
ed to join my own regiment, which was then in service some 
distance from Dublin. This was by prohibition from Lord 
Ca^telreagh. I was desirous to get in active service, and vol- 
unteered and obtained the command of tiie Grenadier company 
of the Londonderry Militia. I was one of the few who escaped 
• with life at the unfortunate battle of Slievebnry Mountain, 
where Colonel Walpole was killed and his party discomfitted. 
I was wounded at this place in the engagement on the 4th of 
June ; this was a fortnight after my last interview with the 
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Sheares and six weeks |/rior to this trial ; oar party canght 
three of the }>easant8 ; one of them I liad hanged for refuring 
to give information, the otiier was shot, and the tliird was bus- 
peuded, taken down hikJ ordered twenty-five la^shes. When he 
received eight, he cried ont that he would give information ; we 
then made a guide of him. 

Mr. Curran. — Which did you make a guide oft 

Armstrong, (jocularly). — The one that was neither shot or 
hmnged. 

Mr. Curwn — When you dined at the house of the traversers 
did you not caress tlie children of Ilenr}^ and take them in 
jour arms f • 

Armstrong. — I did not. I donH remember. 

Q. Do you believe in the existence of a deity, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

A. I have always professc<l tlint belief, and have never de- 
nied the oblii;ation of an oath. I iiave never said '' that if no 
pers'in could be found to cut off tlie head of the King (»f En;^ 
liuid, that I would do it.*^ I have never dechired ''that the 
wt>rks of Paine coatuined my creed." Wa*? instructed by Lo»*d 
C^istili eagh to dine with the prisoners, and extract if pobgible, 
all their secn*t8. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. 

An application for adjournment on the part of the prisoners 
was then made, but in vain. Counsel were desired to proceed 
with the defence, wlien 

Mr. O. Ponsonby opened on the part of John Sheares, and 
commented severely on the law of high treason in Ireland, 
where one witness was sufficient to convict, and that witness in 
this case being a spy and informer, whereas the law of England 
reqnired two witnesses in order to secure conviction. He ani- 
madTerted with great severity on Captain Armstrong's testi- 
mony, and said of him : ^ I know not how you will be inclined 
to appreciate the conduct of a man wh«> gets into the confidence 
of another for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of matters 
be conld not otherwise obtain, and make use ot* that knowledge 
against Uie life of a person fn>m whom he obtained it I — and 
jet^ if we believe him, he did this. I pass no opinion on such 
coodnet, I lesre that for yon to do ; but this I will say, that if 
I were a jorymaii, I would not be quick to conriet upon the 
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evidence of a man who acknowledged that he became the 
friend of another for tlie purpose of betraying the friendship 
and taking away the life of that friend." 

On the condnsioti of Mr. Ponsonby's address, Mr. Plunket 
followed in behalf of Henry, in a very able and Inminons 
argument, and after speaking to the points of law in the case, 
he continued the argument as follows : 

My Lords and Gentlemen : 

A very few observations remain in point of fact. What I 
have hitherto said applies to both the prisoners, so far as re- 
spects the law of the case. But with regard to the facts, I 
must trouble you, upon the case of Mr. Henry Sheares, innch 
less indeed than I would otlierwise do, if 1 was not to be fol- 
lowed by a very Able advocate, who will speak to the evi- 
dence. 

With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, the evidence against him 
rests upon the testimony of Captain Armstrong alone. As to 
the law stated by Mr. Ponsonby, of two witnesses being nec- 
essary, I will not give any positive opinion upon it. I do not 
pretend to say whether the statute in England enacted a new 
law, or only declared the old. There are great authorities, 
who 8ay it is only a declaratory statute — among others. Lord 
Coke says, two witnesses were necessary by the common law. 
If he be right, we are entitled to tlio benefit of the common 
law, and will claim it. But I throw that out of the case — not 
concluded indeed ; but supposing that, in point of law, the tes- 
timony of one witness is sufficient to convict, 1 beg leave to 
observe upon the nature of that testimony ; which kind of 
story it is which fell from the lips of the witness — ^how far it 
is natural or probable, or entitled to credit, merits your con- 
sideration, when compared with your observance upon life and 
manners. That so rash and indiscreet a confidence should be 
reposed in this stripling, without any previous acquaintance 
of himself, his life, or manners — without any pledge of 
secrecy — but rashly and suddenly, as if he had fallen in love 
with him upon first interview — is matter for your conjecture. 
How far it was an honorable ministry, is for your judgment. 

In the case of a common informer, his evid<.*nce is weighed 
with caution. Every circumstance throwing a doubt upon it 
is to be attended to. If the testimony exceeds the common 
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rolet of life and coorae of experience, the jarj are cautions in 
admitting it. Bnt thid \a not the case of a common informer. 
It it not the caee of an accoraplice, who repents his crime. 
lliiU might be the fate of an honorable mind. A man may be 
larolvtfd in the gnilt of conspiring or treason, and retrieve him- 
self nobly bj makin^c an atonement to his eoantry and his 
(sKkI, by a fair and fall confession of the crime. Bat that is 
Kiot the case here. This is the case of a man going for the pur- 
of creating and producing guilt, that be miglit make 
isoovery of it Does it not appear tiiat the conception of the 
ilt was entertained in the mind, if not fomented bj the wit- 
You are to consider the different motives and move- 
ents of the human heart, and how wavering dispositions maj 
taken advantage of, and urged on by dexterous persuasion 
So a conduct which the seduced may abhor. You are not now 
vrjing wbether the prisoner be a man of strdng frame — of firm 
WHtTve* and miud, capable of resisting allurements of guilt and 
^lemptation to vice. But you are to try whether the evidence 
Ibas satisfied you that he has been gnilty of treason. 

Suppose now the evidence to be tme : would it not shake 
the mind of an ordinary man, not of the most strong and firm 
disposition, if he saw an officer of the camp making declara- 
tions hostile to government — making a sacrifice of his situa- 
tion, saying, *'I will betray the camp which I am appointed to 
guard ^ — if he goes and persecutes another with his volunteer* 
ing trea»>n, fastens upon him in the streets, follows him abroad, 
and hannts him at his hou^e ; I say, are you surprised at seeing 
the other listen for a moment to the temptation, when he per- 
ceives tltat the man wh'tse more immediate duty it is to resist 
tbc treasfio, has S'lopted it t I say this, supposing f >r a mo- 
ment that the evidence is true ; I will show you presently it is 

SOI. 

Was it the part of an honostman to seek repeated interviews 
—to ftdlow the other to his house and into the bosom of his 
fuuily, until at last he loiiged him in a jail t Did he know the 
prisoneri before t — wa^he acquainted with their lives and char- 
aett-rs I No ; but, se*sed with a sudden seal of tnming inform- 
er against them, he insinuates himself int(» their acquaintance. 
I can c«Kicetve the zeal of an honest mind in the moment of 
mistaken enthusiasm to be led into an act of vice to save hia 
oovatry. I can conceive an eierdon of Roman virtue flinging 
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morals into the gulf as a sacrifice to patriotism. Bnt what t 
life must there have been to claim praise for that act of enthu- 
siastic ardour? There must have been a lite of religious feel^ 
ings, of continued virtue, atid disinterested, honorable viewsc 
In such a case yon can, by exerting yonr imagination, account 
for an act of perfidy to save the country. But does this wiir 
ness stsind in that point of view } No, gentlemen, by his own 
confession he is convicted, and we shall show by a crowd of 
witne-scs, whose characters are above imputation, that he does 
not believe in the existence of God, or a future state of rewards 
and punishments — that he is a notorious republican, and devoid 
of the principles of loyalty. Hear his own account. Was be 
a man of decided loyalty — attached to his king and country t 
No ; he confessed he had been in the habit of readiuir Paine's 
pamphlets — his HightB of Man and his Age of Reason — his 
creed was founded upon these, and he drinks republicanism as 
a toast — and this man, the companion of Byrne, and who had 
been f<»»lishly democratic, engages in conference with Mr. 
Sheaves, and enters upon the new office of informer for the good 
of his country I It is surprisii g th.it between the violence of 
republicanism and the zeal of an informer for the crown, the 
mean proportion of virtuous patriQtism could not be found ! 
The friend of Mr. Patrick Byrne — the drinker of republican 
toasts, suddenly becomes a spy for the good of his country ! 
You see, gentlemen, the evidence which has been laid before 
you. Is there any one fact brought fi»rward, except the naked 
testimony of this informer, to fa ten guilt upon Mr. Henry 
Sheares? He has chosen his time of interview with great dis- 
cretion ; no person has been present at the Ci>nversati ns, but 
the prisoners, who cannot give evi«ience for each other. Has 
the person who introduced them been brought forward, or tlie 
sergeant of the militia ? They are in the power of the crown ; 
or did the counsel for the prosecution conceive this witness to 
be so immaculate, that he couM not be impeadied, and not 
necess iry to be 9up))orted ? Why not produce Connors ? He 
is in the barrack. Why not produce Byrnet He is in prison. 
Why not produce Fannan I Why not produce any one to give 
steadiness to the tottering evidence of this man ? 

Gentlemen, as to the proclamation which has been commen- 
ted upon, it is not in the handwriting of the prisoner, Mr. 
Henry Sheares. It was not in his possession ; he knew noth- 
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ing of it ; he had an opportunity of destroying it, if he choice, 
or knew of it. Whatever t'le effect of it may he, as applying 
ti) the other prisoner, I meddle not with it. But I do not think 
it affects the other, and most certainly, gentlemen, tiie court 
will tell yoQ, that this evidence is n< t to weigh a feather upon 
jonr minds in detennining the caae of one man, to wlioni it 
doej not apply, although it may be thought to have so Tie rela- 
tion to another. It in an nnpubli hed, bh)tted, and unfinished 
paper. The mere circumstance of that blitred paper being 
found in the house of Mr. Henry Sheares, wl.ere Mr. John 
Sheares re!K>rted — not receive I by Mr. Uenry Siieares not 
mclcnowledged by him ; on the contrary, from the evidence yoa 
most inter he knew nothing about it-^^unnot weigh with you, 
nor affect bis life. Is it proved that Mr. Henry Stieares did 
any act — corrupted any man, or frequented any society, or took 
any |K>litical step, beyond the mere coloring; which Captain 
Armstn»ng gives to the conversation between them t And how 
IS that, with regard to Mr. Henry Sheares t Did he appear 
eager to gain proselytes! At the firnt interview, Mr. Henry 
Sheares declined to say anythin^^ ; he departed, and did nor re- 
turn that day. Did that shtiW an eagerness to gain a prose- 
lyte! He deserted Captain Armstrong, iH hunted and persecuted 
by him ; he infests tlie society of his wife and children — still 
DO act is d >ne ; it rests in conversation ; n 't a single act done ; 
no men corrupted ; no societies frequented, arms taken np, or 
famished to others; no act countenancing rebellion, or hostili- 
ty to the crown. 

Gentlemen, we will prove by a crowd of witnesses that this 
gentleman, Mr. Henry Sheares, has been unconnected with and 
unconcemed in politics, devoted to pursuits of a diffeient na- 
tore, to literature, to science, and attention to private atfairs; 
enjoying the society of an amiable wifo and children, beyond 
whose company be sought no pleasure. You certainly are not 
to be influenced by humanity. But your verdict mn-t be 
founded in justice and in truth. You cunnot supp<ise that a 
man in possession of every comfort and enjoyment, with a w fe 
and six children, would voluntarily engage in trenson ; would 
rashly confide his lite, his fortune and hU family to the strip- 
ling of an informer, whom he never bef 're beheld. Gentlemen, 
I have troubled yon ti>o long. I now conclude, and with a 
firm hope, I trost my client to your hands. 
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Mr. McNally urged a variety of law pointy bot with little 
effect upon the tribunal before whom he appeared, when 

The iirst witness called for the defence was 

Thomns Drought.-^Axa well acquainted with Captain Arm- 
etrong ; he has spoken to me in regard to the engagement at 
Slievebnrj Monntain^and the number there killed ; he told me 
they had caught two or three (peasants) at a distance ; that he 
was hanged for refusing to give information, another I believe 
was suspended, and Captain Armstrong said he cut him down, 
but one was hanged outright. We both agreed that it was not 
a good way to make hitn confet^s; he said that on his (Arm- 
strong's) suggestion the fellow that Was suspended had the rope 
round his neck ; Fm not sure which was ordered twenty-five 
lashes, ani when he received eigl)t he cried out with vocifera- 
tion, that he would give information ; he then let him down and 
said the person who was lianged could have given the same infor- 
mation, though he suffered himself to be hanged ; I asked how 
lie could possibly reconcile it to himself to deprive these wretches 
of life, without even the form of a trial ; he acknowledged they 
did so ; I asked him whether he expected any punishment for 
it, and although he might not expect it from Government, yet 
there was an All-powertul Being who would punish him ; he 
said, " you know my opinion long ago upon the subjecr.*' The 
witness further deposed that he had known Armstrong from hia 
infancy ; he had frequently heard him utter atheistical expres- 
sions ; he spoke of the state of the soul after death ^^ as an eter- 
nal sleep," and told witness ^Mie had left the Somersetshire 
Militia on account of his democratic principles." 

Lieutenant Sherrington of the Forty-first regiment, dep>osed 
that ^^ he was a nephew by marriage of Captain Armstrong, and 
had known him since his childiiood. When in Lord dike's regi- 
ment in England, had conversations with him. Did not think 
his principles exactly such as a military man's should be. Had 
a c »nversation with him at his agent's, Mr. Mulholland ; talked 
of various things, among others of the French Revolution, and 
he said he did not wish for kingly government. He saidy that 
if there was not another executioner in the kingdom for Oeorge 
II L hut himseffy he would he one^ andpigxted himself upon 

heing so, I told him he was a d dftUoWy and ovghi to give 

mp his oommissionj and go aver to France, He had met him 
in BymeV, the bookseller's, in Ghraftx>n street ; he handed 
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Um ft book, sajing, * Bead this, it is my creed ;' he (die 
witnen) fonnd it wss * Paine's Rtglits of Man ;' he thrnst it 
into the fire, and said, lie (Captain Armstronfi:) should be 
ft^rred woJ^ The witness further deposed that '' he did not 
know tlie Messrs. Sheares, and never had seen tliem until that 
day. Tiiat he would not have come forward to give evidence 
on this trial, but had been summoned, * and would not havo ap- 
peared f<M* one hundred giiine^M.' Tliat on meeting with Cap- 
tain Clibl>oni, lie had said, ' he was sorry to hear that John 
Armfttrong was finding out the secrets of men, in order to dis 
cover them, and being told it was a different thing, that the 

8h<*ares wanted to seduce tite soldiers, he had said, d ^n 

him, he should have run tliein through the body *' 

Mr. Bridsy a barrister, deposed to his having been ac- 
quainted witli Armstrong ; recollected having been, within the 
last six or eight months, in cotupany with iiim, at the chambers 
of a Mr. Brown, in college, and heard him (Armstrong) express 
an opinion sligliUng the obligation of an oath. 

Mr. Graydon^ a barrister, de|>osed that he had known Arm- 
strong, had heard him express republican opinions *^ in a very 
violent and unqualified manner.'* *^IIe uniformly expressed 
opinions of that kind," 

Mr, Boardman^ a barrister, deposed that he had known the 
brothers for seven or eight years. So far as he could collect 
tlieir political principles from any conversation he had had with 
them, he thought them anxious to bring about a parliamentary 
refonn and Catholic emancipation. Tlicy wont no farther as 
well as he could reeollect. Tliree months before he had met 
Mr. John Sheares in compmy, and he had expressed senii- 
ments of similar import. Mr. John Sheares, interrupting the 
witness, said, ^ I wish to remind Mr. i^oardman whether I did 
not regret that reform had not taken place, as the best mode 
to prevent revolution, which would take place if not )>revei;ted 
bj refiirm." Mr. Boardman replied, '* I do not recollect that 
Mr. Sheares made ut*e of expressions to that effect.'* 

Mr. Elward IIowr€ de|>osed, tliat he '' had known Henry and 
John Sheares a great many years, and their father before 
them. Their political opinions were very much alike as to men 
and measorea.*' 

Jlfr. SL I^gtr^ a Imrrister, — had known the brothers since he 
six jreart old ; John Sheares had been his school-fellow ; 
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during the whole of their acquaintance, his opuiion as to their 
general character was, ^ it was the very best that he could con- 
ceive any man to possess.' " 

Mr, 1 ho mas Casey ^ a barrrister, deposed that "^ he has been 
long acquainted with both brothers, and most particularly witli 
John. Their general moral character was as good and as high 
as that of any men he had ever known. Witli regard to Mr. 
Jolm Siieares, he had lived with liim a long time, and during 
that time lie never had an occasion to do otherwise tlian ad- 
mire, esteem, and respect him, and that was for a period of 
eighteen months during which they lived together." He was 
asked if he considered the Sheares' were men who were 
likely to encouratre murder and bloodsl^ed ? He replied, 
'* With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, I do not conceive it poe- 
sihle ; with regard to Mr. John Sheares, if it be possible, 1 do 
conceive there must have been as great revolution in his mind, 
as any that ever took place upon the face of the eartli. And 
I do recollect, about two years ago or upwards, that I did hear 
John She.tres, in as warm a manner as I ever heard him speak 
truth to me upon any occasion, say that he would be the first 
to take up arms against a foreign enem v, and the last to lay 
them down." Being asked by the counsel for the crown if he 
did not confine what he had said to their moral character, the 
witness replied, ^' I mean it to the full extent of what I have 
said. I speak of their moral character, and as to their political 
also, as far forth as my words can reach. At the assizes of Cork, 
we had some conversation ; John Sheares and myself talked 
about the politics of the day, upon which he differed. He 
spoke witli confidence to me, as two men intimately acquainted 
might do in conversation, and the opinions he expressed were 
against a revolution and a foreign enemy." The counsel for the 
crown asked the witness if the conversation would not have ter- 
minated, had Mr. Sheares intimated a contrary opinion ? The 
following reply was made by Counselor Casey : " I do not know 
that it would, for I should have endeavored to persuade him to 
be of my opinion, which is full and entirely contrarient I 
would not give him up while I had a hope of him, nor till I had 
a solid reason for the contrary (opinion)." 

This closed the evidence for the defence ; it was then past 
midnight; the trial had already occupied fifteen hours, when 
Mr. Curran, like every one around him, judge, jury and advo- 
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eates wns exhausted with fatigue. He was racked bj the con- 
taitB and the excitement of a day in wliich he had to ret^int the 
royal blood* hoandft, to croAS-examine a demon, and gazo on tlie 
Shearer— the one trembling for his brother, the other for him- 
■elf. He was literally worn ont with fatigue aWbt sixteen hours 
of anxiety, in a crowded court, in the midst of a red-hot sum- 
mer. 

He then rose and said, 

Mr Loans : — 

Before I address yon or the jury, I would wish to make 
one preliminary oliservation ; it may be an ohservation 
only, it may be a request : for myself I am indifferent, but I 
feel I am now unequal to the duty — I am sinking under the 
weight of it. We all know the character of the jury ; the inter- 
val of their separation must be short, if it shouM be deeined ne* 
c«6ifary U} 8e|)arate them. I protest I have sunk under this trial. If 
I must go on, the court must bear with me, the jury may also 
bear with nie : 1 will go on until I sink. liut after a sitting of 
sixteen hours, with only twenty minutesMnterval, in these times, 
I should hope it would not be thought an obtrusive request, to 
h<^ for a few hoiurs* interval for repose, or rather for recollec- 
tion. 

Lord Carleton — What sav you, Mr. Attomov-Generul ? 

Mr. Attorney-General — My Lords, I feel such public inconve- 
nience from adjourning cases of this kind, that I cannot consent 
The counsel for the prisoners cannot be more exhausted than 
those for the prosecution. If they do not choose to s))eak to the 
eridance, we shall give up our right to speak, and leave the 
matter to the court altogether. They have had two s[>eeches 
already [Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Plunkett had s])oken], and 
leaving them uureplied to is a great concession. 

Lord Carleton — We would be glad to accommodate as much 
as poisible. I am as much exhausted as any otlier ; but we 
think it bettw to go on. 

Mr. Cnrran then rose and addressed the jury on behalf of 
the p'^isoners, as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the jury, it seems that much has l>een con- 
eeded to os. God help us ! I do not know what has been 
ctMiceded to me« if so insignificant a person may have ex- 
torted the remark. Perhaps it is a concession, that I rise in 
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BQch a state of mind and body, of collapse and deprivation, 
to feel bnt a little spark of indignation raised by the remark^ 
that much has been conceded to the counsel for the prisoner ; 
much has been conceded to the prisoners ! Almighty and mer- 
ciixil Ood, who lookest down upon us, what are the times to 
which we are reserved, when we are told, that much has been 
conceded to prisoners who are put upon their trial at a moment 
like this, of more darkness and night of tiie human intellect, 
than a darkness of the natural period of twenty-four hours ; that 
publib convenience cannot spare a respite of a few hours 
to those who are accused of their lives, and that much 
has been conceded to the advocate, almost exhausted in 
the poor remark which he has endeavored to make upon it. 
My countrymen, 1 do pray yon, by the awful duty which you 
owe your country, by that sacred duty which you owe your 
character (and I know how you feel it), I do obtest you, by the 
Almighty God, to have mercy upon my client, to save 
him, not from guilt, but from the baseness of his accuser, and 
the pressure of the treatment under which I am sinking. 
With what spirit did you leave your habitations this dayt 
with what state of mind and heart did you come here from your 
families? with what sentiments did you leave your children, to 
do an act of great public importance, to pledge yourselves at 
the throne of eternal justice, by the awful and solemn obligation 
of an oath, to do perfect, cool, impartial and steady justice, be- 
tween the accuser and accused ? Have you come abroad under 
the idea, that public fury is clamorous for blood ? that you are 
put there under the mere formality or memorial of death, and 
ought to gratify that fury, with the blood for which it seems to 
thirst ? If you are, I have known some of 3'ou, more than one, 
or two, or three, in some of those situations, where the human 
heart speaks its honest sentiments. I think I ought to know you 
well, you ought to know me, and there are some of you, who 
ought to listen to what so obscure an individual may say, not alto- 
gether without some degree of personal confidence and respect. 
I will not solicit your attention by paying the greatest compli- 
ment which man can pay to man ; but I say, I hold you in re- 
gard as being worthy of it ; I will speak such language as I 
would not stoop to hold, if I did not think you worthy of it. 

Gentlemen, I will not be afraid of beginning with what some 
may think I should avoid, tlie disastrous picture which you must 
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have met on your way to tliis court. A more artful advocate 
might endeavor to plaj witli you, in 8up)K)6ing you to )HJ6i»e9B a 
degree of pity and feeling beyond that of any other human be- 
ing. But I, gentlemen, am not afraid of beginning by warning 
yon against those prejudices which all must )><it«et» ; by speak* 
ing strongly against them ; by strikitLg u\Km the string, if not 
strong enough to snap it, will wake it into vibration. Unless 
you make an exertion beyond the power almost of men to make, 
you are not fit to try this ciiuse. You may preside at such an 
execution as the witness would extol himself for — at the sen- 
tence flowing from a very short inquiry into reason ; bnt you are 
not fit to discharge the awful trust of honest men, coming into the 
box^ indifferent as they stand unswoni, to pronounce a verdict of 
death and infamv, or of existence and of honor. V on have on- 
ly the interval between this and pronouncing your ver- 
dict to reflect, and the other interval when y(»u are ret^igning 
up your last breath, between your verdict and your grave, 
when you may liment that you did not as you ought. 

Do you think I want to flatter your passions? I would scorn 
myself for it. I want to address your reason, to call upon yonr 
consciences, to remind you of your oaths, and the consequence 
of that verdict, which u{K>n the law and the fact, you must give 
between the a^-cuser and the accused. Part of what I shall say 
most of neccs»4ity be addressed to the court, for it is matter of 
law : but upon this subjec*t, every observation in point of law 
is so inse|nirably blended witli the fact, that I cannot pretend to 
■ay, tliat I discharge your attention, gentlemen, even w*hcn I ad- 
dress the court. On the contrary, I shall the more desire your 
attention, not so mu<*h that you shall understand what I shall say, 
as what the court shall say. (Tcntlemen, tliis indictment ia 
founded np<m the statute 25th Edward III. 

The statute itself l>egins with a melancholy o)>servation on the 
pronencfls to deterioration which has been found in all countriea 
unfortunately to take place in their criminal law, particularly 
in the law res|)ecting high treason. Tlie statute begins witli re- 
citing, that in the uncertainty of adjudications, it became diffi- 
cult to know what was treason, and what was not ; and to re- 
move further difficulty, it professes to declare all specie* of trea- 
son, that should thereafter be so considered ; and by thus regu- 
lating the law, to secure the state and the constitution, and the 
persons of those interested in the executive departments of the 
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government, from the common acts of violence that might be 
used in their destruction. The first three clauses of tho 
statute seem to have gone a great way indeed upon the 
subject ; because the object of the provision was to pro- 
tect the person, and 1 beg of you to understand what I 
mean by person, I mean the natural person; I mean no 
figure of speech, not the monarch in the abstract, but the nat- 
ural man. The first clause was made without the smallest rela- 
tion to the executive power, but solely to the natural body and 
person. The words are, " when a man doth compass or imag- 
ine the death of the King, or of our lady his Queen, or of their 
eldest s*»n and heir, and thereof be, upon suflident proof, at 
tainted of open deed by men of his condition, he shall be a 
traitor." This I say relates only to the natural person of the 
Kin<r The son and heir of the King is mentioned in the same 
manner, but he has no power; and therefore a compassing his 
death, must mean the death of h\p natural person, and so must 
it be in the case of the King. To conceive the purpose of de- 
stroying a common subject, was once a felony of death, and that 
was expressed in the same language, compassing and imagining 
the death of the subject. It was thought right to dismiss that 
severe rigor of the law in the case of the subject, but it was 
thought right to continue it in the case of the King, in 
contradistinction to all the subjects within the realm. 
The statute, after describing the pei'sons, describes what shall 
be evidence of that high and abominable guilt: it must appear 
by open deed ; the intention of the guilty heart must be proved 
by evidence of the open deed committed towards the accom- 
plishment of the design. Perhaps in the hurry of speaking, per- 
haps from the mistakes of reporters, sometimes from one, and 
sometimes from the other, judges are too often made to say, that 
such or such an overt act is, if proved to have been committed, 
ground upon which the jury must find the party guilty of the 
accusation. I must deny the position, not only in the reason 
of the thing, but I am fortified by the ablest writers upon the 
law of treason. In the reason of the thing, because the design 
entertained, and act done, are matters for the jury. Whether 
a party compassed the King's death or not, is matter for the 
jury : and therefore if a certain fact be proved, it is nonsense to 
say, that such a conclusion mtcst follow ; because a conclusion 
of law would then be pronounced by the jury, not by the court 
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I am warranted in this by the writers cited bj Mr. Jnstice 
Foster ; and therefore, gentlemen, upon the first count in the 
indictment, you are to decide a plain matter of fact, 1st, whether 
the prisoner did compass and imagine the death of the King ? 
and whetlier there be any act proved, or apparent means taken, 
which he resorted to for the perpetration of the crime! 
Upon this subject, many observations have already been made 
before me. I will take the liberty of making one; I do not 
know whether it has been made before. Even in a case where 
the overt ai?t statod has of its own nature gone to the person of 
the King, 8till it is left to tlie jury to decide, whether it was 
done with the criminal purpose allied, or not. In Rii^scirs 
ca«e, there was an overt act of a conspiracy to seize the guards ; 
die natural consequence threatened from an act of gross \nolen(*e 
so immediately ap)>raaching the King's person, might fairly be 
said to affect his life; but still it was left to the jury to decide, 
whether that was done for the purpose of compassing the Kinp^'s 
death. I mention this, because I think it a strong answer to those 
kind of expressions, which in bad times fall from the months of 
priMecutors, neither law nor poetry, but sometimes half meta- 
physical. Laws may be enacted in the spirit of sound poltjy, 
and supported by superior reason ; but when only half consi- 
dered, and their provisions half enumerated, they become the 
plague of the governtnent. and the grave of principle. It is that 
kind of refinement and cant which overwhelmed the law of 
treason, and brought it to a metaphysical death ; tlie laws are 
made to pass through a contorted understanding, vibratory and 
confused, and, therefore, after a small interval from the first 
enactment of any law in Great Britain, the dreams of fancy get 
aronnd, and tlie law is lost in the mass of absurd comment 
Hence it was that the statute gave its awful declarations to thoese 
glossaries; so that if any case arise, apparently witliin the 
statute, they were not to indulge themselves in conjec*ture, but 
refer to the standard, and abide by the law as marked out for 
them. Therefore, I say, that the issue for tlie jury here is to 
decide in the words of t}ie statute, whether the prisoners did 
compass tlie death of the King ; and whether they can say, upon 
their oaths, that tliere is any overt act proved in evidence mani- 
ftssting an inti'ntioo of injory to the natural person of the Kingt 
I know that the semblance of aathority may be used to coa* 
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tradict me : if any man can reconcile himself to the miserable 
toil of poring over the records of guilt he will find them marked, 
not in black, but in red, the blood of the unfortunate, leaving 
the marks of folly, barbarity and tyranny. But I am glad that 
men, who in some situations appear not to have had the pulse of 
honest compassion, have made sober reflections in the hour of 
political disgrace. Such has been the fate of Lord Coke, who, 
in the triumph of insolence and power, pursued a conduct which, 
in the hour of calm retreat, he regretted in the language of 
sorrow and disappointment. He then held a language which I 
willingly repeat, '' that a conspiracy to levy war, was no act of 
compassing the murder of the King." There he spoke the 
language of law and of good sense ; for a man shall not be 
charged with one crime, and convicted of another. It is a 
narrow and a cruel policy, to make a conspiracy to levy war an 
act of compassing the King^s death ; because it is a separate and 
distinct offence ; because it is calling upon the honest affections 
of the heart, and creating those pathetical effusions, which 
confound all distinct prmciples of law, a grievance not 
to be borne in a state where the laws ought to be certain. 
This reasoning is founded upon the momentary suppot^ition 
that the evidence is true ; for you are to recollect the quarter 
from whence it comes ; there has been an attempt by precipitate 
confession, to transfer guilt to innocence, in order to escape the 
punishment of the law. Here, gentlemen, there is evidence of 
levying war, which act, it is said, tends to the death of the 
King : that is a constructive treason, calculated as a trap for the 
loyalty of a jury ; therefore you should set bounds to proceed- 
ings of that kind ; for it is an abuse of the law, to make one 
class of offence, sufficiently punished already, evidence of another. 
Every coiut, and every jury should set themselves against 
crimes, when they come to determine upon distinct and specified 
guilt : they are not to encourage a confusion of crimes, by 
disregarding the distinction of punishments; nor show the 
effusion of their loyalty, by an effusion of blood. I cannot 
but say, that when cases of this kind have been under 
judgment in Westminster Hall, there was some kind of 
natural reason to excuse this confusion in the reports — the 
propriety of making the person of the King secure. A war im- 
mediately adjoining the precincts of the palace, a riot in London 
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might endanger the life of the King ; bnt can the same law 
prevail in every jmrt of the liritish empire t It may be an 
overt act of comparing tlie King's death to levy war in Great 
Britain ; bnt can it be so in Jamaica, in the Bahama isles, or in 
Corsica, when it was annexed to tlie British empire ? buppose 
4t that time a man had been indicted there for compassing the 
King's death, and the evidence was, that he intended to transfer 
the dominion of the island to the Genoese, or the French , what 
iroold you say if you were told tliat was an act by which he 
intended to murder the King f By seizing Corsica, he was to 
tnnrder the King ? How can there be any immediate attempt 
Upon the King s life, by such a proceeding t It is not possiblo, 
%xid tlierefore no such consequence can be probably inferred ; 
mud tlierefore 1 call upon you to listen to the court with respect, 
Hut I also call upon you to listen to common sense, and consider, 
'^rhether the conspiring to raise war can in this country be an 
Overt act of coiiipas8in)( the King^s death in this country t I 
U go furtlier : if the statute of Edward III. had been conceived 
make a conspiracy to levy war an overt act of compassing tlie 
s death, it would be unnecessary to make it penal by any 
.beeqnent statute; and yet subsequent statutes were enacted 
that purpose ; which I consider an unanswerable argument 
%}uit it was not considered as coming witliin the purview of the 
clause against compassing the King^s death. 

Now, gentlemen, you will be pleased to consider what was 
%he evidence brought forward to support this indictment. I do 
^loC tliink it necessary to e\liau;it your attention, by stating at 
large tlie evidence given by Captain Armstrong. lie gives an 
jscvoont wliirh we shall have occasion to examine, with regard to 
its credibility. He stated his introduction, lirst to Ilenry 
Sbearts, atterwards to his brother ; and he stated a ( onversation 
which you do not forget, so strange has it been I But in the 
whole ooune of his evidence, so fur from making any observa- 
tion, or saying a word in connexion with the power at vrar with 
the King, he expretasly said, that the insurrection, by whom- 
•oever prepared, or by what infatuation encouraged, was to bo 
a home exertion, independent of any foreign interference what- 
ever. And therefore I am warranted in saying, that such an 
irsnrrection does not come within tlie first clause of the statute. 
It cannot come within the second, of adhering to tlie Kingis 
enemiea ; because that means hia foreign enemies ; and herei 

6 
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80 far from any intercourse with them, they were totally disre- 
garded. 

Adhering to the King^s enemies means co-operating with 
them, sending them provisions, or intelligence, or supplying 
them with arms. But I venture to say, that there has Tiot been 
any one case deciding that any act can be an adherence to a 
foreign enemy, which was not calofulaled for the advantage of 
that enemy. In the case of Jackson, Hensey, and Lord Preston, 
the partio:) had gone as far as they could in giving assistance. 
So it was in QuigleyV But in addition to this, I must repeat, 
that it is utterly unnecessary tlie law should be oUierwise ; for 
levying war is, of itself, a crime ; therefore it is unnecessary, by 
a strained construction, to say, tliat levying war, or conspiring 
to levy war, should come wiUiin any other clause equally penal, 
but not so descriptive. 

But, gentlemen, suppose I am mistaken in both points of mj 
argument; suppose the prisoners (if the evidence were true) 
did compass the King's deatii, and adhere to the King's ene 
mies ; what are you to found your verdict upon f Upon your 
oaths : What are they to be founded uj)oii ? Upon the o th of 
the witness: and what is that lounded upon ? Upon this, and 
this only, that he does believe that tliere is an eternal 6od, an 
intelligent supreme existence, capable of inflicting eternal pun- 
ishment for offences, or conferring eternal compensation upon 
man, after he has passed the boundary of the gravel But 
where the witness believes he is I'osscssed of a perishing soul, 
and that there is nothing upon which punishment or reward 
can be exerted, he proceeds regardless of the number of his 
offences, and undisturbed by the terrors of exhausted fancy, 
which might save you from the fear, that your verdict is found- 
ed upon perjury. I suppose he imagines that the body is ac- 
tuated by some kind of animal machinery. I know not in what 
lauji^uage to describe his notions. Suppose his opinion of the 
beautiful system framed by tlie Abnighty hand to be, that it 
is all f )]ly and blindness, compared to the manner in which 
he considers himself to have been created ; or his abominable 
heart conceives its ideas ; or his tongue communicates his no- 
tions. Suppose him, I say, to think so, what is perjury to 
him t lie needs no creed, if he thinks his miserable body can 
take eternal refuge iu tlie grave, and the last puff of his nos- 
trils can send lii^soul into annihilation ! lie laughs at the idea 
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of eternal justice, and tells yon that the grave into irhicU lie 
sinks as a log, forms an entrenchment against the throne ot 
God, and the vengeance of exasperated justice! 

Do jon not feel, mj fellow-conntrymen, a sort of anticipated 
eonar>lation, in reflecting, that Religion — which gave us c>m- 
fort in cmr earlj days, enabled iis to sustain the stroke of sifflic- 
tion, and endeared us to one another, — wlien wo see our friends 
sinking into the earth, tills us with expectation that wo rise 
%:ain ; th:U we but sleep for a while, to wake forever? B it 
^nrhat kind of communion can you hold, what interchange ex- 
pect, wliat confidence place, in that abject slave, tliat eon 
demned, despa red of wretch, who acts under the idea that ho 
is only the folly of a moment, that he cannot stop bevond the 
^reshold of the grave, that that which is an ol ject of terror 
to the bt*st, and of hope to the confiaing, is to him contempt, 
or despair! 

Bear with me, my c iinirvmen; I feel my heart run away 
'with roe — tlie worst men only can be cool. What is the Jaw 
€>f this country 1 If the witness does not believe in Qod, or a 
fntare stae, yon cannot swear him. What swear him upon ? 
Is it upon the b<»ok, or the lenfl Yon might as well swear 
him by a br .mble, or a C'»in. The ceremony of kissing is '>nly 
the external symbol, by which man seals himself to the pre- 
cept, and says, ** May God so \w\p me, as I swear tlie truth.'' 
lie is then attached to the divinity, upon the condition of tell- 
ing tnith ; and he ex{>ect8 mercy from heaven, as he i>erform9 
his undertaking. But the infidel ! — By M'hat can you catch his 
s<>ul, or by what can you hold it t You rcpu'so him from giv- 
ing evidence ; for he has no conscience, no hope to cheer him, 
no punishment to dread! 

What it the evidence touching that unfortunate young man ; 
What said his own relation, Mr. Shervingtoni IIo had talked 
to him freely, had kn«>wn him long. What kind of character 
did lie uive of him t Paine was his creed and his philosophy 
He had drawn his maxims of p<»liticH from the vulgar and 
furious anarchy broached by Mr. Paine. Uis ideas of religion 
Were adopted from the vulgar maxims of the same man, *ho 
•eandal of inquiry, the bla^^phetner of his Ood as of his King 
He bears testimony against himself, that )ie subtnitted to the 
vodertaking of reading both his abominable tracts, that abom- 
inable abomination of all abominations, Paine's **Age of 
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Reason," professing to teach mankin'I,by acknowledging that 
]ic did not learn himself! working npoii debauched and narrow 
understandings. Why not swear the w;itness upon the vulgar 
maxims of that base fellow, that wretched outlaw and fugitive 
from his country and his God ? Is it not lamentable to see a 
man laboring under an incurable disease, and fond of his own 
blotches ? 

" Do you wish " says he, " to know my sentiments with re- 
gard to politics ? I have learned them from Paine ! I do not 
love a King, and if no other executioner could be found, I 
would myself plunge a dagger into the heart of George III., 
because he is a King, and because he is my King. I swear by 
the sacred missal of Paine, I would tCink it a meritorious thing 
to plunge a dap:ger into his heart, to whom I had devoted a 
soul, which Mr. Paine says I have not to lend.'* Is this the 
casual effusion of a giddy young man, not considering the 
meaning of what he said ? If it were said among a parcel of 
boarding-school misses, where he might think he was giving 
specimens of his courage by nobly denying religion, there 
might be some excuse. There is a latitude assumed upon some 
such occasions. A little blasphemy and a little obscenity pass- 
es) for wit in some companies. But recollect it was not to a little 
miss, whom he wished to astonish, that he mentioned these 
sentiments; but a kinsman, a man of boiling loyalty. I con- 
fess I did not approve of his conduct in the abstract, talking 
of 1 iuining a man through the body ; but I admired the hon- 
est boldness of the soldier who expressed his indignation in 
such Warm language. If Mr. Siiervingtou swore true, Captain 
Armstrong must be a foresworn witness ; it comes to that 
siiijple point. Yuu cannot put it upon other ground. I put it 
to your good sense, I am not playing with your understandings, 
I am putting foot to foot, and credit to credit. One or other 
of the two must bo perjured; which of them is itt If you 
disbelieve Captain Armstrong, can you find a verdict of blood 
upon his evidence? 

Gentlemen, I go further : I know your horror of crime — 
your warmth of loyalty. They are among the reasons why I 
respect and regard you. I ask you, then, will you reject such a 
witness? or would you dismiss the friend you regarded, or the 
child you loved, upon the evidence of such a witness ? Sup- 
pose him to tell his own story : — " I went to your friend, or 
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yonr child — I addressed myself in the garb of friendship — in 
tlie smile of Ci»nfidencc, I courted confidence, in order to be- 
tr.iy it — I traduced }'ou, spoke all tlie evil I could agaiudt you, 
to inflame him — I told him, your father does not love you/' If 
he went to you, and told you all this — that he inflamed your 
child, and abused you to your friend, and baid, ^^ I come nov 
to increase it, by the horror of superadded cruelty," would you 
dismiss from your love and aflfection the child or the friend you 
had loved fi»r years! You would not prejudge them. You 
would examine tlie consistency of the man's story — j'ou would 
listen to it with douht, and receive it with hesitation. 

Says C iptain Armstrong — ^^ Byrne was my bookseller ; from 
hiiQ 1 liou^ht my little study of blasphemy and obscenity, witli 
\%'hich I amused myself." ^' Shall I introduce Mr. Sheares to 
you r — not saying which. What is done then ! lie thought 
it was not right till he saw Captain Cl.bhorn. lias he stated 
any reason why he supposed Mr. Sheares had any wish at uU 
to be introduced to him ? — any reason for supposing that 
Dynie s principles were of tliat kind ?— or any reason, why he 
ima;:ined tlie intercourse was to lea^l to anything impro{>er ? It 
is mo^t material tliat, he sayi^, he never spoke to Byrne upon 
political subjects; therefore, he knew notliing of Byrne's prin- 
ciples, nor Byrne of his. But the proposal was made and he 
was so alarmed, that ho woul i not give an answer till he s iw 
his Captain. Is not this incredilde ? 

Tlicre is one circumstance which made an impression upon 
my tiiind: that he asi^umed the part of a public informer, and, 
in the first instance, cumi^ to the field with p edgets and bund- 
ages ; he wa<» hCircily ofif the table, when a witness c ime to hiii 
credit. It is the first ti ne that I saw a witness taking fright 
at his (»wn credit, and sending up a person to justify his 
character. 

Cmiider how he has fortified it : he told it all to Captaio 
Clibborii ! lie saw him every evening when he returned, Iik«i 
a bee, with his thighs loaded with evidence. What is the de- 
fence t That the witness is unworthy of belief. My clients 
Miy, their lives are not to be touched by such a man; he is 
found to l>e an informer — he marks the victim I You know 
the world too well, not to know that every fals^ehood is reduced 
to a certain degree of malleability by an alloy of truth. Such 
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Btories as these are not pnre and simple falsehood : look at 
your Oateses, your Bedloes, and Dugdales 1 

I atn disposed to believe as sliockin^r as it is, that this witness 
had the heart, when he was surrounded by the little progeny 
of my client — when he was sitting in the mansion in which he 
wa3 liospitably entertained — when he saw the old mother sup- 
ported by the piety of her son, and the children basking in 
the parental fondness of the father — that he saw the scene, 
and smiled at it ; contemplated the havoc he was to make, 
consiu^ning them to the storms of a miserable world, witliout 
having an anchorage in the kindness of a father I Can such 
horror exist, and not waken the rooted vengeance of an eternal 
God ? But it cannot reach this man beyond the grave. There- 
fore, I uphold him liere. I can imairine it, gentlemen, because, 
when tlie mind becomes destitute of the principles ot morality 
and religion, all within the miserable being is left a black and 
desolate waste, never cheered by the rays of tenderness and 
humanity. When the belief of eternal justice is goi.e from 
the soul of man, horror and execution may set up their abode. 
I can believe that the witness — with what view, I cannot say 
— with what hope, 1 cannot conjecture — you may — did medi- 
tate the consigning of these two men to death, their children 
to beggary and reproach, abusing the hospitality witli which 
he was received, that he might afterwards come here and crown 
his work, having obtained the little spark of truth by which 
his mass of falsehood was to be animated. 

I have talked of the inconsistency of the story. Do yon be- 
lieve it, gentlemen ? The case of my client is, that the witneaa 
is perjured'; and you are appealed to, in the name of that ever* 
living God, whom you revere, but whom he despiseth, to con- 
sider, that there is something to save hun from the baseness of 
such an accuser. 

But I go back to the testimony ; I may wander from it,bnt it 
is my duty to stay with it. Says he : ^^ Byrne makes an im- 
portant application — I was not accustomed to it ; I never spoke 
to him, and yet he, with whom I had no connexion, introduces 
me to Sheares — this is a true brothtr^ You see, gentlemen, I 
ttate tliis truly — he never talked to Byrne about politics. How 
could Byrne know his principles ? By inspiration ? He was to 
know the edition of the man, as he knew the edition of books. 
'^ You may repose all confidence.*' I ask not is this true ; but I 
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•my it cmn >)e notliing else than false. I do not ask yon to say 
it ifl doobtfol ; it 18 a case of blood, of life or death ; and you are 
to add to the terrors of a painful death, the desolation of a fam- 
ily— overwiieliniiig tlie aged witli sorrow, and tlie young w ith 
infamy. Gentlemen, 1 should disdain to reason with you ; 1 ain 
pinning yonr minds down to one point, to show you to demon- 
stration, that nothing can save your minds from the evidence of 
•och fierjory ; not because you may think it may be fal^e, but 
because it is impossible it can be true. I put into one of the 
scales of justice that execrable perjury, and I put into the other, 
the life, tlie fame, the fortnne, tlie children of my client. Let 
not the balance tremble as yon hold it ; and, as you hold it now; 
to may the balance of eternal justice be held for you. 

But is it upon his inconsistency only I call upon you to reject 
him t I call in aid the evidence of his own kinsman, Mr. Sher- 
rington, and Mr. Drought ; the evidence of Mr. Bride and Mr. 
Graydon. Before you can believe Armstrong, you must believe 
that all those are perjured. What are his temptations to per- 
jury t The hope of bribery and reward. And he did go up 
with his sheets of pa}>er in his hand : here is one, it speaks 
treason — here is another, the accused grows paler — here is a 
third, it opens another vein. Had Shervin^ton any temptation 
of that kind ? No ; let not the honest and genuine soldier lodo 
the credit of it. He has paid a great compliment to the proud 
integrity of the King, his master, when he did venture, at a time 
like this, to give evidence, ^ I would not have come for one 
hundred guineas.*^ I could not refuse the effusion of my heart, 
and exclaiming, may the ble^^in^rs of God pour upon yon» and 
may you never want a hundred guineas ! 

Tliero is another circumstance. I think I saw it strike vour 
attention, my lords ; it was the horrid tale of tlie three servants 
whom he met upon the road. They had no connexion with the 
labels ; if tliey had, they were open to a summary procecdiii;;. 
He hangs up one, slioots a second, and administers torture to tlio 
bodv of the third, in order to make him give evidence. Why, 
my lords, did you feel nothing stir ni-ithin you t Our adjudica- 
tions bad condemned the application of torture for the extraction 
of evidence. When a wild and furious assassin had made a 
deadly attempt upon a life of much public consequence, it was 
proposed to put him to the torture, in order to discover his 
aeooomlioea. I scarcely know whether to admire most the aw* 
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ful and impressiye lesson given by Felton, or the doctrine stated 
by the judges of the land. ^ No,'' said he, ^ put me not to the 
torture ; for in the extravagance of my pain, I may be brought 
to accuse yourselves." What say tiie judges? ^^It is not 
allowable by the law and constitution of England, to inflict 
torture upon any man, or to extract evidence under the coercion 
of personal sufferings." Apply that to this case : if the unfor- 
tunate man did himself dread die application of such an engine 
for tlie extraction of evidence, let it be an excuse for his degra- 
dation, that he sought to void the pain of body by public 
infamy. Bat there is another observation more applicable : — 
Says Mr. Drought, ** Had you no feeling, or do you think you 
will escape future yengeancef" ^ Oh, sir, I thoaght you knew 
my idons too well, to talk in that way." Merciful God ! Do 
you think it is upon the evidence of such a man that you ought 
to consign a fellow-subject to death t He who would hang up a 
miserable peasant, to gratify caprice, could laugh at remon- 
strance, and say, '* You know my ideas of futurity." 

If he thought so little of murdering a fellow-creature, witfiout 
trial and without ceremony, what kind of compunction can he 
feel within himself, when you are made the instruments bf his 
savage barbarity! He kills a miserable wretch, looking, per- 
haps, for bread for his children, and who falls, unaccused, uncon- 
demned. What compunction can he feel at sacrificing other 
victims, when he considers death as eternal sleep, and the dark- 
ness of annihilation. These victims are at this moment led oat 
to public execution ; be has marked them for the grave — he will 
not bewail the object of his own work : they are passing throagh 
the vale of death, while he is dozing over the expectancy of 
annihilation. 

Gentlemen, I am too weak to follow the line of observation 
I had marked out ; but I trust I am warranted in saying, that 
if you weigh the evidence, the balance will be in favor of the 
prisoners. 

Bat there is another topic* or two, to which I must solicit 
your attention. If I had been stronger, in a common case, I 
would not have said so much ; weak as I am here, I must say 
more. 

It may be said that the parole evidence may be put out of the 
case ; attribute the conduct of Armstrong to folly, or passion, 
or whatever else you please, you may safely repose upon the 
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written eride&ee. This calls for an observation or two. As to 
Mr. Henry Sheares, that written eridence, even if the hand- 
writing were fbllj proved, does not apply to him. I do not say 
it was not admissible. The writings of Sidney fonnd in his 
closet were read, justly, according to some ; but I do not wish 
to consider that now. But I say, the evidence of Mr. Dwyer 
has not satisfactorily established the hand-writing of John. I 
do not say it is not proved to a certain extent ; but it is proved 
in the very slightest manner that yon ever saw paper proved : 
it is barely evidence to go to yon ; and the Mritness might be 



An unpublished writmg cannot be an overt act of treason ; 
•o it is laid down ezpres-ly by Hule and Foster. A number 
of cases have occurred, and decisions have been pronounced, 
asserting, that writings are not overt acts, for want of publica- 
tion ; but if they pbiiniy relate to an overt act proved, they 
may be left to the jury f«>r their consideration. But here it 
has no reference to the overt act laid ; it could not be intended 
for publication until after tiie unfortunate event of revolution 
had taken place ; and therefore, it could not be desi/rned to 
create insurrection. Gentlemen, I am not counsel f >r Mr. John 
Shearer, but I would be guilty of cruelty, if I did not make 
another observation. This mi:;ht be an idle composition, or 
the translation of idle absurdity from the papers of another 
country. The manner in which it was found leads me to think 
that the more probable. A writing de.-igned for such an event 
as cliarged, would hardly be left in a writing-box, unlocked, 
in a room near the hall-door. Tlie manner of its finding also 
ahows two things : that Henry Sheares knew nothing of it, for 
he had an opportunity of destn>ying it, as Alderman Alexander 
said he had ; and further, that he could not have#imagined his 
brother had such a design; and it is impa*^ible, if the paper 
had been designed for such purposes, that it would not be 
communicated to him. 

There is a point to which I will beseech the attention of 
your lordships. I know your humanity, and it will not be 
applied merely because I am exhausted or fatiguctl. You have 
only one witness t> any overt act of treason. Tiiere i^ no de- 
cision upon the point in this countrj. Jackson*s case was the 
irtt ; Lord Clonmel made allusion to the point ; hut a jury 
0«|^ not to find guilty upon tlie testimony of aaingle witnesa. 
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It IB tho Opinion of Foster, that by tho common laMTone witniess, 
if believed, was sufficient. Lord Coke's opiuion is, that two 
were necessary : they are great names ; no man looks npon 
the works of Foster witli more veneration than myself, and I 
would not compare hiin with tlie depreciiited credit of Coke ; 
I would rather leave Lord Coke to the character which Foster 
gives him ; that ho viis one of the ablest lawyers, independent 
ot some particulai*s, that ever existed in England. In tho wild 
extravagance, heat, and cruel reign of the Tudors, snch doc- 
trines of treason had gone abroad, as drenched the kingdom 
with blood. By the construction of crown lawyers, and tlie 
shameful complaisance of juries, many sacrifices had been 
made, and therefore, it was necessary to prune away these 
excesses, by the statute of Edward YL, and, therefore, tliere is 
every reason to imagine, from the history of the times, tliat 
Lord Coke was right in saying, not by new statnte, but by the 
common law, confirmed and redeemed by declaratory acts, the 
trials were regulated. 

A law of Philip and Mary was afterwards enacted ; some 
think it was a repeal of the statute of Edward YI. — some think 
not. I mention this diversity of opinions, with this view, that 
in this country, upon a new point of that kind, the weight of 
criminal prosecution will turn tlie scale in favor of the prisoner, 
and that the coirt will bj of opinion, that the statnte 7th Wm. 
III. did not enact any new thing, unknownto the common law, 
but redeemed it from abuse. What was the state of England f 
Tiie king had been (declared to have abdicated the throne ; 
prosecutions, temporizing juries, and the arbitrary construction 
of judges, condemned to the BcafiuM those who were to pro- 
tect the crown, men who knew, and after the destruction of 
the cottage, the palace war) endangered. It was not^ then, the 
enactment of any thing new ; it was founded on the caution 
of the times, and derived from the maxims of* tiie constitution. 
I know the peevishness with which Burnet observed upon that 
statnte; he is reprehended in a modest manner by Foster; but 
what says Blackstone, of great authority, of tho clearest head 
and the profoundest reading! He agrees with Montesquieu^ 
the French philosopher: — 

'^ In cases of treason, there is the accused's oath of allegiance 
to counterpoise the in fonnation of a single witness; and that 
may perhaps be one reason why the law requires a daubU 
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testSmonj to eonvict Lim: tliough the principal reason xuu 
doobtedlj i^^ to secure the subject from being eacriiiced to 
fictitious conspiracies^ which h ive been the engines of pro- 
fligate mod crafty polticians in all ages.'^ 

Gentlemen, I do not pretend to say, that you are bound by 
an Engl i^h act of parliament. Ton may condemn tipou tho 
testimony of a single witness. Ton, to bo sure, are t^o ]>r<»ui 
to listen to tho wisdom of an Englitiii law ! Illu:>trioiis ind •• 
pendents I You may ninrder under the sembhince of jmiiciul 
forms, becau^ yon are proud of your blessed iii<lependencel 
Yon pr«»nounce tiiat to be legally done which would be* murder 
in England, because you are proud t You may imlinio yoiir 
hands in blood, because you are too proud to be bouthi by a 
foreign act of parliament; and when you are to lo«k for wi.at 
is to Mivo you from the abu«o of arbitrary power, you will not 
aTail yourself of it, because it is a foreign act of parliaiueut ! 
Is that the independence of an Irish jury } Do I see the heart 
of any En<;li6hman moye, when I say to hiiu, ^'Thou f^erv.lo 
Briton, you cannot condemn upon tho ]H*rjury of a si gl j wit- 
ness, because you are lield in by tiiO cogency of au act of par- 
liament" 

If power seeks to make yietims by judicial means, an act of 
parliament would save you from tlio peijury of Hbomiiiablj 
malice. Talk not of proud slavery to law, but lament tii.it yiai 
mre booud by tlie integrity and irresistible stn ngth of richt 
reason ; imd at the next step bewail, that tho alUpowerf d 
author of nature has bound himself in the iliustrions servitudo 
of his attributes, which pn vent him from thinking what is not 
troe, or doing what is not just. Oo, then, and enjoy your 
independence. At the other side of the water, your verdict 
upon the testimony of a single witness would be monler. Jut 
here yon can murder without reproach, bocanse then h noac*t 
of parliament to bind you to the ties of social life, an<l save the 
accused from the breath of a perjured informer. In England, a 
jury could no! pmnonnce conviction npon thetestimotiy of the 
pnr^t man, if he stood alone ; and yet, what coinp lri^on can 
that case bear with a blighted and niarn*d informer, where 
erery word is proved to be peijury, and every w «rd turns 
back npnn his pouI t 

I am reasoning for your country and your children. Let me 
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not reason in yain. I am not playing the advocate ; yoa know 
I am not — your conscience tells you I am not I put tiiis case 
to the i>ench : Tlie statute 7 Henry III. does not bind this 
country by its legislative cogency ; and will you declare posi- 
tively, and without doubt, that it is not common law, tlie enact- 
ment of a new one? Will you say it has no weight to influence 
the conduct of a jury, from the authority of a great and exalted 
nation — the only nation in Europe where liberty has seated 
herself? Do not imagine, that the man who praises liberty is 
singing an idle song ; for a moment, it may be the song ot a 
bird in his cage — I know it may. But you are now standing 
upon an awful isthmus, a little neck of land, vhere liberty has 
found a 6c>at. Look about you — look at the state of the coun- 
try — the tribunals that dire necessity has introduced. Look 
at this dawn of law, admitting tlie functions of a jury ; I feel a 
comfort — methinks I see the venerable forms of Holt and Hale 
looking down upon us, attesting its continuance. Is it ycur 
opinion that bloody verdicts are necessary — that blood enough 
lias not been shed — that the bonds of society are not to be 
drawn close again, nor the scattered fragments of our strength 
bound together, to make them of force, but they are to be left 
in tliat scattered Btate, in which every little child may break 
them to pieces ? Yon will do more towards tranquilizing the 
country, by a verdict of mercy. Guard yourselves against the 
sanguinary excess of prejudice or revenge; and tliough you 
think there is a great call of public justice, let no unmerited 
victim fall. 

Gentlemen, I liave tired you — I durst not relax. The danger 
of itiy client is from the hectic of the moment, which you have 
fortitude, I trust, to withstand. In that belief I leave him to 
yon ; and as you deal justice and mercy, so may you find it ; 
and I liope that the happy compensation of an honest dischargo 
of your duty may not be deferred till a future existence, whidi 
this witnet^s Armstrong does not expect, but that you may 
BpeciHIy enjoy the benefits you will have conferred upon your 
country. 

Mr. Prime-Sergeant replied in a long and not candid 
speech. 

Mr. Henry Sheares — My lord, I wish to say a word. 

Lord Carleton — It is not regular after the counsel for the 
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crown liare dosed. I asked 70a at ttie proper time,- 70a then 
declined. Ilowever, go on. 

Mr. Ilenry Siieares — My lord, after the able and eloquent 
defence which lias been made for me by my counsel, it would 
ill become me to add anything to it. But there is one part of 
it which appears to mo not to haye been sufficiently dwelt 
upon. It is respecting that paper. I protest most solemnly, my 
lords, I knew nothing of it ; to know of it, and leuye it where 
is was when the magistrate came, was a folly so glaring, tliat 
I cannot be supposed to have been guilty of it. When the 
Alderman rapped at the door, I asked, what was the matter! 
After he was admitted, he said he wanted my papers ; I told 
him there they were. My lords, is it possible, I could commit 
myself and all I hold dear, by so egregious an act of folly t 
Haying the dearest sources of happiness around me, should I 
sacrifice them and myself, by leaving such a document in an 
open writing-box. 

My lords, I beg your lordships' pardon. I tliank you for this 
indulgence : it would be irregular for uie to expatiate furtlier. 
The evidence of Captain Armstrong is one of the most ingen- 
ious and maliciously fabricated stories, with re^^pect to me, I 
ever heard of. My lord^, I bhould think, I could not be legally 
implicated by any pa|»er found in that way. 

Lord Carleton charged elaborately, reading the evidenoe 
th<»roughly, and Justice Crookshank and Baron Smith con- 
curred. 

The following is substantially his lordship's charge : 

CHABOB TO THB JXTRY. 

After laying down the law of treason, and adverting to the 
qnestion raised by the counsel of the prisoners, as to the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence of one witness in cases of treason, to 
convict the accnsed, he said : 

** It has been argued, that in treason two witnesses are neces- 
sary here ; that they were necessary by the common law of 
England, and tliat the common law being the same in both 
ounntries, two witnesses are necessary here. Tliat the common 
kiw is the same in both countries, I admit ; but as to the (loint 
of two witne-iSes being necessary in treason in this kingdom, 
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with the concurrence of the bench and the opinion of several 
judges of this country, given in some of the late cases here, I 
avo^ that two witnesses are not necessary. They are neces- 
sary iu England by a statute, which does not prevail to the 
same extent here. It is very true that Lord Coke was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, as to the common law of England : however, 
Lord Hale and Mr. Justice Forster say it was the received 
opinion that Lord Coke was wrong.^ 

His lordship then proceeded to comment on the evidence of 
Alderman Alexander with respect to the proclamation found in 
the house of tlie prisoners. lie said : '*' it was found in a writ- 
ing-box which lay upon a table, open and imlocked, and that 
it did not appear evident whose property that writing-box was, 
or to which of the prisoners the house belonged." 

II ere Mr. John Kheares interposed, saying: "I beg your 
lordship's pardon, it was in my writing-box tliat paper was 
found.'' 

Ilis lordship observed : " I cannot call upon the prisoner for 
any ad mis ion of this kind, and I wish the paper may be de- 
termiriied by the evidence alone. It does not appear by ex- 
press evidence, which of the prisoners was to be deemed as 
having it in his posses^-ion ; as against John, who had writ- 
ten it, it is of more weight than ngainst Henry ; but us against 
the hitter, it is of wei-ht as being the act of one of the con- 
spirators, in possession of the nature and objects of the con- 
spiracv ; nevurtheies'S, as to him, leaving the discussion open 
as to the extent of his guilt, gentlemen, this ]*a)>or wants one 
circumstance of additional strength, in not being published; 
but notwithstanding, it is very |»owerfulIy operative iu the 
cause, as corroborative of the other eviden^e, and as malchig 
the iTitention of the party M'hom it is to affict." 

With re pect to the evidence of Armstrong, he siid : "His 
testimony is nought to be impeached, by showing that he does 
not believe in a Supreme Being, and in a luiui*e state of re- 
wards and punishments. He has sworn that he does believe in 
a Snpre:iio Beinsr, and in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; thou^^h it has been sworn he declared tlje contrary.** 
His hrdship left it to the jury, " whether he had made those 
declarations which had been imputed to him, periously, and 
C4»inmuniciiiing liis red opinionH(for he had been described as 
giddy and inci>n8idorate iu liis expression), or not," observing 
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tliiit ^^ the evidence of Captain Clibbom Bupportcd and fortified 
liift testimony, mod that on several parts of his testimony, the 
|ui|>ers establish his credit in n very strong manner.'* 

Ilis lordship concluded by observing, that " if the jury were 
satisfied with regard to the first count, that the facts had been 
established against both prisoners, they would find them both 
gnilty ; and if thej entertained any rational doubt, not merely 
a capricious d«>ubt, but the doubt that might bo entertained 
by sensible men, then in a capital case like this, tliey would 
lean to mercy.** 

Ihe jury were to determine whether the communication 
mside to Armstrong, by John 8hcares, of the pressure of events 
preventing their waitins^ any longer for French assistance, im- 
plieil the purpose of opt'uing rebellion by the seizure of 
the camp, city and privy council, expecting at a later period 
the a>*sihtancc of tlie French, and that the rising was acted on, 
with a view to aid the forei;;n enemy ; that intent was ab-^o- 
lutely nece&sary, and tlie jury must be satisfied of this 
intent. 

Tile jury asked for the paper«, which, with the prisoner^* 
c^ms»T»r, were taken to the jury n»om. They tlien retired for 
seventoen minutes, and brought in a verdict, finding both the 
prisoners Gcilty. 

As so<m as the verdict was pronounced, the prisoners cla8]>ed 
each other in their arms. 

It being now near eight o'clock on Friday morning, the court 
adjo'irnetl to three o*ch>ek. 

W: en the court met in the afternoon, the Attornov-Gcnoral 
Diciveti that tlie prisoners l>e brought up f<>r judgment. Mr. 
y*N:4lly tried to make a point, on the want of venue for the 
•* war'* alle.ed in the indictment. The p>int was at once s«»t 
a^ide, i.s at best only fleeting one count, and then the prisoners 
wen* brought up. 

Tile Clerk of the Crown read the indictment, and : sked them 
what rhoy hiidtc say, why ju<lgment of death and execution 
sli^nld tint be awarded against them, according to law. 

Mr. Henry Sheares— My lord, as I had no notion of dying 
snrh a death as I am sbont to meet, I have only to ask your 
lordship for snfflcient time to prepare myself and family lor it. 
I have a wife and six children, and hoi^e your humanity will 
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allow me some reasonable time to settle my affairs, and make a 
provision for them. {Here he was so overwhelmed with tears 
that he could not proceed,) 

Mr. John Sheared — My lord, I wish to say a few words be- 
fore the sentence is pronounced, because there is a weight 
pressing upon my heart much greater than that of the sentence 
which is to come from the court. There has been, my lord, a 
weight pressing upon my mind, from the first moment I heard 
the indictment read upon which I was trie i ; but that weight 
has been more peculiarly and heavily pressing upon my heartt 
when I found the accusation in the indictment enforced and 
supported upon the trial ; and that weight would be left insup- 
portable, if it were not for this opportunity of discharging it. It 
should be insupportable since a verdict of my country has 
stamped that evidence as well founded. 

Do not think, my lords, that I am about to make a declara- 
tion against the verdict of the jury, or the persons concerned 
in the trial ; I am only ab >ut to call to your reculle'!tioti a part 
of the charge, which my soul shudders at ; and if I had not this 
opportunity of renouncing it before your lordships and this aud- 
itory, no courage would be sufficient to support me. The accu- 
sation, my lords, to which I allude, is one of the blackest kind, 
and peculiarly pamful, because it appears to have been fo ^nded 
upon my own act and deed, and to be given under my own 
band. Tlie accusation of which I speak, while I linger here yet 
a moment, is, ^^tbat of holding out to the people of Ireland a 
direction to give no quarter to the troops fighting for it« de- 
fence.^ My lords, let tne say this, and if there be any acquain- 
tances in this crowded court, I will not say ray intimate triends, 
but acquaintances, who do not know that what I eay is truth, 
I should be reputed the wretch which I am not ; I say, if any 
acquaintance of mine can believe, tliat I can utter a recom- 
mendation of giving no quarter to a yielding and unofii^nding 
foe, it is not the death that I am about suffer which I deserve 
— no punishment could be adequate to such a crime. My 
lords, I can not only acquit my soul of anch an intention, but I 
declare in the presence of that God, before whom I must shortly 
appear, that the favorite doctrine of my heart was, thit 7W hu* 
man being should svffei' deothy hut where absolute necessity re- 
quired it. 
My lords, I feel a consolation in making this declaratioOi 
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which notlunj; ohe conld afford rnc ; because it is lot onlj a 
justification of myself, but where I am sealing my life with 
that breath, which cannot be suspecteilof fjilbeliood.what Igay 
may make sotno impression on the minds of men ii«t ludding 
the same d«>ctrine. I declare to Ood, I know no crime but 
assast^inatioii, which can e<*li|ts(' or equal that of whicli I am ac- 
cuaed. I disceni no i-hado of pric between that, ani taking 
away the lite of a toe, by putting a bayonet to his breast, when 
he is yielding and surrendcrinir. I do request the bend to be- 
lieve that of me, I tio request my country to believe thatof mo, 
I am sure God will think that of me. 

Now. my lords J have another favor to ask of the court: ray 
country has decided that I am guilty, and the law says that I 
ahall Buflfer : it Bees that I am ready to siifTer. 

But, my lords, I have a favor to reque>t of the court, that 
does not relate to myself. My lords, I have a brother whom I 
have ever loved dearer than myself; but it is not from any 
affection from him alone that I am induced to make the request. 
lie M H man, and therefore I lK)pe, prepared to die, if he btood 
BA I do. thoigh Id'» not stand unconnected, but hestamismore 
dearly ctuinected. In short, my lords, to spare your feelings 
and my own, I do not pniy that I should not die ; but. that the 
huiiband, the father, the brother, and the son, all comprised in 
ooe perhon, holding tlie-e relations, dearer in life to him, than 
to any other man I know, tor Huch a man I do not pmy a par> 
don, for tli..t is not in the ]»o\vcr of the court, but I pray a re- 
al ite fTbneh imc as the cou t in its humanity and discretiv»n 
ahall think ]>ro)>er. Vou have heanl,iny lonls^ that his private 
affairs re^juirc arrangement. I have, yet a further nvim for 
asking; if immediately both of us ho taken off, an a^^vd and 
rcvere<l mother, a dear sister, and the mo^t affectionate wite 
that e\er lived, and six children, will \>o left without protec- 
tion, T pn»vibion of any kind. When I address myself t4> your 
l«»rd-hipK, it is with the knowledge you will have of all the 
a'»ns of our Hged mother lieini: ic'»nc. Tw«> have perishoil in 
the horvice of the Kintr ; one very recently. I only requt»8t, 
tliat. di^[*^»^inl; of me with what swiftness either the public 
mind or jn«-tiro requires, u rc»spit • may he given to my brother, 
and that the family may acquire strength to boar it all. TiiMt 
is all 1 wJMi ; i shall remember it to my last breath, and I will 
offer up my pravera for you to that Cemg, who ha3 endued us 
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alt with aBensibility to feel. This is all I have to ask. I hare 
nothing inoro to say. 

Lord Cs'.rleton thei proceeded to pass sentence of death in a 
feeling inanner, as follows : 

In the awful datj imposed npon mo, no man can be more 
sensibly affected than I am, because I knew the very valuable 
and reipcchible father and mother from wliom you are both 
desceKled ; I knew and revered their viitnes. One of them, 
happily for himself, is now no more ; the other, for whom I have 
the h'gliest personal respect, probably, by the events of this day 
may be hastened into futurity. It does not rest with me, after 
the conviction wliich t#8 taken place, to hold out mercy ; that 
is fur another place ; and I am afraid, in the present situation 
of public affairs, it will be difficult to grant even that indul- 
gence which you, John Sheares, so patlietically reque>t for your 
brother. With respect to one object of your soliciting time for 
your brother, unfortunately, it coul i be of no use, because bj 
the attainder he will forfeit all his property, real and personal ; 
nothing to be settled will remain. 

^' It cannot be too much lamented, that two gentlemen well 
educated,of good birth, respectable descent, and considerable 
talents, should be nivolved in a con>>piracy, that mijlit liave 
spreail desolation over the Kingdom, and brought us all to ruin. 
Tiiis country has enjoyed as much freedom and security in the 
possession of everything that was dear and valuable, as was 
consistent with a staple and effectual government, where a part 
of our natural liberty is taken away in order to secure the 
rest; his majesty has been celebrated for his mild and gracious 
reign, as a strict observer and protector of our laws, our rights, 
and onr reli«:ion. His reign has beeii a continued series of 
liberal concessitm to the people of this country, calling npon 
them to make a suitable return of fidelity, attachment, and alle- 
giance. Tho conspiracy in which you have been involved, 
proposed as one of the means of effecting its object, to iuvite a 
iorei^n enemy into this kingdom, and to sul ject this country 
to foreign yoke ; the conspiracy had been rem.irkabl i for the 
system, perseverance, and art with which it has been conducted, 
and for the wide diffusion of its principles. Other revolutions 
have had lor their object a change of monarciiy, or an altera* 
tion of the constitution. But this consoiracy proposed tlie de» 
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•tmction of the Iiighcr orders of tlie stato, and an almost gen- 
eral massacre. Those who formed this sybtcm, so artfullj 
earned on, endeavored to make ttie people of tlie c<»iintry bad 
fpien, and thereby to make them nmre hkely to become bad 
sutjeds. Tlie conspiracy of which yoii huvo bt'cn convicted, 
had for its object the destrnctiim of the nioiinrciiy and of tlie 
cotifttitution, and to snlis:itnte anarchy, tlie worst of all tyran- 
nical in their place ; and ns far as we c^m collect from the in- 
telligence received njvm the subject, to annihilate all religion 
an«l niondity, witliont having any substitute, save the unre- 
atrainird hcentiousnes-i of profligacy and vice ; and this was 
done when a foreign enemy had threatened to invade tiiis 
€(»nntry — had denounced its destruction, and had avowed an 
infeiitii»n to erase its iini r from the list (»f nations. 

AVhi*n you meditate i!:o destruction of our hivm, religion, 
and constitution, it is suprisinsf you were not chef^vsl and re- 
atr.titie«l in the attempt by the danger attending Yourselves ; 
or by advert in;;^ to the extensive mischiefs which must have 
©•.•c»'-sa' ily eitsued. 

Let mo with great earnestness and charity request yon to reflect 
ii|»i»n the enormity of your guilt, and that yiHi will call to your 
inindH that efrusi<»n of human blood which has already taken 
|»lxice, and that inc«'ilcuIablo mischief which may follow a doib- 
cravepyHtem of ma^^sacre and devastation. I could wish tliat 
tlie manifesto rt*ad in evidence against you had contained noth- 
ing sanguinary ; but recollect, that in that manifesto it was 
declared that n«> person should be spared who did not join tlie 
nfbclll«in prior to the attack.'* 

Jir. John SheareM. — I beg pardon, my lord, that was the 
evidence of Captain Armstrong — it is not part of the paper. 

Lnid Carleton. — " I have not tlie jia|>er here ; but that evi- 
dence was given against yon. It n«>w fdls to my kit, and I 
nsv«r ielt more pain than I do u{>on the present occasion, to 
P^Mmtmce that sentence which the law has provided against 
p(>i*iti« encnmitting crimes i»f such magnitude as aim at the 
^^^stmetion of society. It is a sentenee of great luirror, but 
^'^ u tlie wis'lom of our ancest«>r8 onlalncd as a guard nnmd 
"(•itrwNi of the king, and as a fence about that noble c<m- 
•^•tini which was acquiretl by our ancestors, and which I 
^'^ IPS will traoamit unimpaired to ]H)sterity, in order to 
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hold out terror to those who are disposed to do ill, and to aflTord 
protection to the loyal part of tlie country." 

Ilia lordship then pronounced sentence, that they be execu- 
ted on the following day. 

Mr. Attorney' Oeneral. — "My lord, I could with great sin- 
cerity, allow any indulgetico of time, if the country could by 
possibility admit of it. But, my lords, I have a great duty to 
discharge, and must pray that execution may be done to-mor- 
row.'* 

Court.—" Be it so.** 

The prisoners were then remoyed. 



LETTERS OF JOHN SEEAKES TO HIS MOTHER AND 
SISTER PREVIOUS TO HIS EXECUTION. 

In tlie interval between the 10th and 14th of July, the fol- 
lowing most painfully affecting letters were written by John 
Sheares to his mother and sister : 

" KiLMAiNHAM Pbison, wuly lOtli, *98. 
" To Julia SAeares. 

"The troublesome scene of life, my ever dear Julia, is 
neai'ly closed and the hand that now traces these lines, will, in 
a day or two, be no longer capable of communicating to a be- 
loved and affectionate family, the sentiments of his heart. A 
painful task yet awaits ine, — I do not allude to my trial, nor to 
my execution. These, were it not for the consciousness 1 feel 
of the misery you all will suffer on my account, would be tri- 
vial, in comparison with the pain I endure at addressing you 
for the last time. You have been kind to me, Julia, beyond 
example; your solicitude for my welfare has been unremitting, , 
nor did it leave you a moment's happiness, as a wayward fale^c 
seems, from the earliest moment of my lite, to have presidedC 
over my days. I will not recapitulate the instances of a per-3 
verse destiny, that seems to have marked me out as the 
strument of destruction to all I loved. 

Robert and Christopher, dear valued brothers; if it be 
that the human mind survives the body, I shall shortly y 
you, and learn for what wise purpose Heaven thought fit 
select me as your destroyer. My mother tool O, God I 
tender, my revered mother 1 I see her torn locks — her brok' 
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heart — her corj>6e I Heavenly Author of the universe, wliat 
have I dono to deserve this misery f 

** I muBt fi>rbear these thoughts as much ns possible, or I 
luuat forbear to write. My time comes on tlio day after to- 
morroWy and the event is unequivocal. You must Buminon up 
all the resolution of vour soul, my dear, dear Julia — if there 
l»o a chance of snatt'liin*; my oi&ictcd mother from the ^rave, 
tliat chance must arise Irom y<»ur exertions — my darling Sully, 
t •o. wi I aid you — she will for a while suspend her joy at the 
restoration of her hushand to her arms; for of his es(*a]>e I 
have no more doubt, than I have of my conviction and its con- 
S4*qaences. All, all of you, f ^rget your individual griefs and 
joys and unite to s.ivo tlie best of jmrent-* from the grave, — 
irtand between her and desp.iir, — if bIiC will speak of me, 8<M>th 
Iter witli every assurance calculated to carry consolation to her 
heait Tell her that my death, thougli iKMiiinally ignominious, 
should not lijht up a blush in her face ; tliat she knew me inoa- 
]Kible of a dishonor ibie action, or thought; that I died in full 
{NiMCSbion (»f tlie esteem of all those wh* ki*ew me intimately; 
tliat jus ice will yet be done to my memory, and my fate be 
rnentiimed, rather with pride than f>hame, by my friends and 
relation:^ Y<*s, my dear bister, if I di<l not expect the arrival 
of this justice Ui my nn mory, I hli(»uKl indee4l be afllicted at 
the nominal ignominy of my death, lest it may injure your 
irel-are and w««und the feJiiign of my family. Ihit nlnive all 
things, tell her that at my own re«|ueht, I was attended in my 
Litest moincn*s, by that excel lent and pious man, Dr. Dobbin, 
and that my last j»raver was ofTerini up ft»r her. Wl.ilc I 
fcareil for Harry *s li e, boll itsilfc^uld have no tortures for the 
gii;!ty, b<*yond wliat 1 have cn<lured. 

♦'I pieture you all, a lublehS, unprotected gronji of females, 
left to the mibcries of your own feelings and to the insults of 
a culaM^ in»eiisib e worid. Sally, too, stripy cd of a husband, 
on wliuin she s«> tenderly doats, and his children of tJieir 
father, and all by my cun»ed nntervetition, by my residence 
m'ith tliem* Yet, Heaven is my witni*<«s how assiduously I 
i4>uglit to keep ahiof in any of my ]N>litii'al c<»ncenis from him, 
and would have entirely succeeded in doing so, if it hail not 
bei*n for the art of the villain Armstr* n^, and Harry*s own in- 
caution. My efforts, however, have ki'pl him clear of any of 
UuMO matters, that have iuvolved mo iu dostructioiu ^Vhta 
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Sally has got him back to lier anus, and tliat I (who caused lifs 
danger and her unh.ippmess) shall be no more, she ^ill cease 
to tlihik of me ^itb reproach, — tlim I trubt she will do— she 
oiiglit — for she herself could never have done more for liis 
salvation, than I endeavored to do. But the bcene is cLanged, 
I am no longer tliat frantic tiling I was, while his danger ap- 
peared inuninent. A calm boiTow for the suifering that awaits 
you on my account, and a heartfelt regret at being obliged to 
quit your loved society f ^r ever, has succeeded. Yet, all this 
will soon have aL end, and will comfort. I. already anticipate the 
moment, when yoir subsiding grief given you back to the en- 
joyment rf each other. Still, my dearest Julia, even wl en I 
shall be co more, your pra}e."s on my account are not likely 
to cease. Yen remember, I am sure you do, } our kind promise 
of protectwn to my jkxt i.ifortunate little Louisa? Im<ike no 
A>nl t liiit her motier vill ^ive her up to your care w'th >at re- 
Ino^ance, yet hiw t) in.p<»be tiiis new anxiety on you I know not 
But cf tlis I i^ill Sixy nothirg; I know your hearf, and never 
CO lid resst the gtKKlness, >^ith which it insisted on easing 
mine, by burdening itself. What to recommend relati\e to 
her, I caitiiot rescl\e. Harry dul once desire me to take her 
h.to his house, but I had a thousand objections to that plan 
then, 31 me of which still remam ; one material one ib, that she 
woull S00.1 learn fmm servants and others, how different her 
situati >n -here was, from that of the other children, and her 
young mind wjuld very early feel that chilling inferiority and 
dej^ntlatii n, that lead to a debasement of pnnciple, and ulti- 
nmt'^ly to i.iean and unworthy actions. No— a great many 
rea!«>ns on *Lr, U' decide me against that meabure. 81 e should 
be put to ^«»me school, where nore care is taken of health than 
ediicatior., and where the only attention to morals, coubists in 
good hofiedt exan.ple. Aprop>s, she was at a Mrs. Duirgan's, 
at Bray, to whom I yet owe ten guineas for her, and which I 
request of my dear mother to pay tSr me, when convenient ; I 
do not owe any more on her account, to any one whatever. I 
hkewiti-^ owe a no'>e C)f hand for nbjut thirteen iK;ui«db, or 
giitni'iis to a man 11 Caj*.l street, whom the Fleming's ku>w. 
I v-annot Jientiiin the names of these friends without emotions 
of gratituiJe and tenderness, not to l>e expressed ; never e*ease 
to acBiire tliem that I prcberve the recollection of their gixxl- 
0C8S, tlKKigh the instances of it are so many, and I shall feel it 
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to the I«6t rooment ; this debt they will be oblii^ed to pay, if 
rrA di^liarged by mj mother, as they passed thnir woixl f »r it. 
Tea will therefore mention it to my poor afflicted mother. 
Great God ! bow liave I stripped her and you ; hut I have 
stripped you of liappiaens and should not talk of money. I 
a#e a few guineas to the worthy Charles Corghlan, of Cork; 
and about two, to Cole, the shoemaker, on Onnoiid Quay ; to 
n. Fieiiun;ii:\ tailor, al<K), for a suit of black clothes, iiud I be- 
lieve sotne tfmall balance of an account to 11. Fleming himself. 
Hiis is al at [resent I recollect. Good night, JuTu; I am 
p»ing to rent, with a heart, thank Gid ! free from the conscious- 
ness of intentional ot^ence, and from any wish tainte<l with 
periMinal resentment, I seek my bed \iith pleasure, because in 
it, I M often fancy m}'self in the full possession of that domes- 
tie luippinefts, which I always re^^ardcnl as the first of human 
tDJoytu<Mits. Pray Heaven, I dream of you all night. 

" J. S." 

^'KiiMAiNTiAM Prison. — Wednesdav n'sr^t, I 

July ll,'l7i)S ) 
^^ Tlie troibleso ne scene of life is nearly chibed ; and the 
that now ttaces these lines, in a short time will l>e no 
ca|ahle of comm inicating to a beloved family the sen- 




■•*^^ Its of liib heart. 
^^ It is now eleven o'clock, and I have only time to a(l(lt^ss 
^-^^ \>elo\iHl Julia ir a short, eternal farewell. Tliou stcnnl 
^"^'^^ er! — whatever l>e thy na-ne and nat ire — who has created 



^lie frail and imperfect creatures that we are, h<*ar th(^ 
^nt prater of ore now on the eve of a most awful change. 
^ ^ ^J I^»v.iie Providence can l>e affected by mortal Rupplica- 
^^ hear aid grant, I uuwt humblv beseech thee, the lasl 
^ set if a heart thait has ever adored thy greatnetis and thy 
^dtens. Ijct peace and happint^b once more vihit the b«imm 
^*y ^^^*jy beloved familv. Let a mild grief succeed the mf^erie• 
^ "^^y have endui^ ; and, when an affertionaUe tear is geue-ous* 
^ ^^^»<h1 over the du>t of h."m who (*auscH] thdir misfor unes, let 
~* the> eitouin!? days glide on in union aid domestic ha* inony. 
****tii^Lti»n aiy b^ h»vi*d bn»ther: to him and his invaluable wife 
^'^^t tie undmtirbed enj*/ iient of tho'r mutual love ; and, as 
^^7 tdvance, lei their attachmei t incea^e. Lot my Julia, 
^7 Mm^i mj tDo feeling Julia, e.Tpenence tliat couboUtioo 
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"whicli she lias so often imparted to others; let her soul repose 
at length in th*j cor.humination of all the wishes of her excellent 
heart ; let her taste that happiness her virtues have so \7cll 
irerited. For my other sisters, provide those comforts their 
situation requires. To mj mother — O, Eternal Power! M'hat 
gift shall I wish for this uiatchless parent? Restore her to 
that peace which I have unfortunately torn from her: let lier 
forget me in the ceas^^less affections of my sisters, and in their 
pro^pcrify ; let her taste that happiness whicli is best suited to 
her affectionate heart; and, whet) at length she is called home 
lot her find, in everlasting bliss, the du6 reward of a life of 
Buffering virtie. 

**Adii;u, my dear Julia! My light is just out. The ap- 
proach of darkness is like that of death, since both alike re- 
quire me to Hay farewell ! farewell, for ever I O, my dear 
family, fare-^ell ! — Farewell, for ever 1 

"J. S." 

Tlie night before his execution the following letter was writ- 
ten to hib mother. That letter, short as it is, to ^' his dear, dear, 
liiB injured, his beloved mother," mijj^ht have satisfied the vin- 
dictive feelings of his most obdurate enemy, haa he known the 
mortal pangs that must Jiave exceeded all former agonies of 
mind of his unfortunate adversary, which that last f irewell to 
a fond mother from a favorite child must have cost the writer. 
This letter b^ars tlie simple superscription, — *'My Motlier.** 

"My dear, injured, perhaps expiring mother, hear a 8on*B, 
— an unworthy son's — last request: grant to my beloved sister 
Sally, that p>rtion of your generosity bestowed on me, else she 
is penniless ; but why urge this ? — you know her worth ; she 
id getier »sity itself. Farewell, my dear, dear (mother), my 
injured, my adired mother. Oh I Sally, I hear your cursefe; 
tliey are just ! Julia, beloved Julia — farewell for ever. 

" John Sueabbs. 

" Send poor litt'e Jane to the Swetes, with her dying fa- 
ther's request that they will let her be ])artaker with her cis- 
fer of their bounty, from which alone she can hope for sup- 
port. If they should be enou'^h-to reject her, need I 

suggest to my adored mother the appropriation of whatever 
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fragment, however Bmall, may by chance be within her gill. 
But I know that my harpy tahtns Iiavo seized on all. Once 
more, and forever, adieu, tliou beet and most beloved of 
parents.'' 



THE EXECUTION. 

At twelve o'clock, the time apiK>inted tor the execntion, 
'^ when the sheriffs arrived, the prisoners eiitreated them tit be 
tlie bearers of a supplication to government fur a short respite, 
in consideration of which, they offered to nnike the most Ubeful 
discoveries. This message being c;iriied to the castle, Govern* 
ment being already possessed of complete informatioti of ever\- 
thin*/ which the Sheares could discover, refu^ed to grant tlie 
respite. Upon this refusal, a new supplicat'on was made, in 
the mo^t abject terms, entreating a respite until SI* t.da>, for at 
least one of them. Of this me^sagi*, the shenfls were humane 
enouiih to be also the bearers, but returned with a sec<»nd refu- 
sal. At this repeated disappointment, tlie prsoners Mete must 
dreadfully shaken ; but U}K>n being directed to prepare for 
death, made a su Iden and short eff(»rt by mutual enec urage- 
ment to rouse themselves. In the interval between the rej v 
to their hist message and the exeeutior, the clerical gei.tleii an 
who littended, continued to exhort them to full re|»enuii ce and 
disclosure of their crimes. Henry declared that his object was 
reform, and that he never had intended to excite indiscriminate 
massacre. John made the same deelaration. While the exe- 
cutioner was fixing the rope, ho by s«»me awkwanlncss roncrhlj 
preiy^ed the neck of Henry, who exclaimed, ** do yt»u intend to 
strangle me before my time C They requested that they might 
not c<»ntinue long ex|M>sed to the gixe of the multitude ; and 
having each an halter fixed round his neck, and a cap drawn 
over InVface, holding each otherV hands, they tottered out uimn 
tlic plH!t<4'm in front of the prison, /n mating the ro/k* fa$i 
within^ John Shrarf$%ra9 hauLd up to the blink of the tackl^^ 
and coniinnt^d nearly a minute suspended alone, be'<»re the 
platform fell. It did fall, and instantly both M'ere sut^iK'nded. 
After hanging alnut twenty niinutes, tlioy were, at a quarter 
p:«it th f*e oV|iH:k, li^t down into the street, when the Iiang- 
men separated tlie ir heads fium their budies, and taking tlU 
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heads severally up, proclaimed, * Behold the head of a tn.itorr 
In the eveuitiir, the trunks aud heads uere taken away in two 
shells, ^provided by a respectable gentleman unhappily con- 
nected with one of the brothers." 

It was the cruel custom of those times, to make, the extreme 
rigor of tlie law as terrible as possible to its victims. Their 
friends were seldom permitted to see them. Whoever has pe- 
rused the life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, will have noticed 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the immediate members of 
his lordsiiip's family, to obtain a private interview witli the dy- 
ing mai, and the rigor of the legjlauon being only relaxed 
by the exertions in their behalf of the most |K)werful influence, 
when the noble being was in the agony of death. 

In the case of the Sheares, no member of their family was 
allowed to pee them. 

Another account of tlie execution states that on Saturday, at 
midnight, they were co rJ icted from cheir cells v> the room 
adJ3iii;ng the place of executioa. There, a? they had done in 
tlie dock, when their doo.n whs sealed, they clasped each other 
in their a? :ns, and for son.e minutes the unfortunate Henry 
seemed utterly stu)>efied and appalled at the frightful spec- 
tacle before him. He rallied sufiioietitly to disclaim the san- 
guinary intentions imputed to him, as John had done, and 
while still clinging t> the latter, he was pushed out on the plat- 
form, hand-in-hand with his brother No violence was requisite 
to b.*ing the other victim to the saffold ; his only fears were for 
that dear brother, whose death he reproriched himself of being 
the cause of. The last words of John Sheares were — ** I for- 
give the world as I expect to be forgiven." In life and death 
they were indeed united brothers. 

After the murilationoftheirb<»dies(thatremnant of the judi- 
cial barbarism of former tiines), had afforded the requisite sat- 
isfaction to offended justice, their remains were borne to tlie 
same place ot burial, and depo ited in one of the vaults of St. 
Miclian's church. 

A small i)arty of the Dublin Loyal Cavalry attended as a 
guard at the execution. Tlie number of spectators was incal- 
culable. 

The unnecessary crneUies inflicted by the executioner on 
both brothers, previously to their being launched into eternity, 
— but especially the barbarity practiced on tlie younger, as de- 
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tailed in the preceding acconnt, which is given bj tho^e most 
hostile to tliein, there is too much reason to believe, were noc 
to be ascribed to the ^^ awkwardness/' which is a^^signed as a 
reason for part ot the nnnecessary vicilence practiced on tlie 
elder bmther. Tlie amount of violence done to the other, 
forty-fonr years after the event, remains still visible on the face 
and head of John Sheares. 



EXTPwVORDINARY APPEARANCE OF THE BODIES 

AFTER INTERMENT. 

In the chnrch-jard of St. Michan^ the remains of gome of 
tlieir former friends and associates are interred — tho>e of Bond 
and of Dr. William Jackson, wh«»se funeral the Slieaies had 
attended in 17^5, and who, for so doing, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of L<ird Fitzgihbon. 

There iasime i^eculiarity in the soil of this pla?e of burial, 
ms well as in the atmos|>here of the vaults beneath the church 
of St. Mich.n^s, the tendency of which is to resist deco:iiposi- 
tioii, and to k«'ep the dead biKlies, especially those deposited in 
tlie vaults, in a state of preservation the most extra<»rdinary 
known in any country, with the exception of a cemetery in the 
Island of Sicily, where the same process of embalming, natur- 
ally effected, has gone on for centuries. 

Budii'S, which have been interred for upwards of a century, 
in SiMichairs, are still to be seen in the vaults, in a state of 
preservation as perfect as that of the exsiccated mummies of 
Che humbler classes of the Egyptians, which were ]>rt»'iorved 
by a less expi-nsive process of embalming than tliat used f r 
persons of distinction 

In this dry and shrivelled state, the integuments remain per- 
fect, the features preserve their character, the hair undergot^s 
no alteration, and the limbs even, in some degree, retain their 
•hape. 

*• One of these bodies,^ Mr. Madden, in his Cntt^tf Li-f^^mcn^ 
speaking of this s'n;;uhir phenomenon, cotilinutM to say — 
^ whose antiquity is of ancient date, for the tenants of Euro- 
pesa sepulchn s, is still existinir in the same vault in which the 
i' remains are iutcrred : the remains are those of a per^ 
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son, ia former time renowned for piety^a member of a relig* 
ious community — of the name of Crookshank, some sixty or 
seventy years ago, the wonder-working effects produced by this 
good lady's remains, used to bring vast numbers of visitants to 
liertomb — till the spirit of whiskey unfortunately mingled a lit- 
tle too much with the spirit of veneration for the virtues of the 
nun, and the rudiments of a fine ^' pattern" were spoiled by the 
intervention of the authorities. Poor Miss Crookshank^s relics, 
from that period till about the year 1816, when I first saw 
them, were visited only by curious boys and scientific gentle- 
men. In the month of Feliruary in the present year, after a 
lapse of twenty -six years, I found the remains of the nun re- 
n)oved from the place where they were originally deposited, 
as likewise those of John and Henry Sheares, and deposited 
in what is called the Parish Vault. Up to the time of the re- 
moval, which took place about five or six years ago, the re- 
mains continued, I was informed, in the same perfect state in 
which they have been long known to exist. But the exposure 
to the air, consequent to the removal of her remains, and tho^e 
of the S leares on the same occasion, had proved injurious to 
them, and to the latter especially. 

When I first saw the remains of the Sheares, about twenty- 
six years ago, I was accompimied to St. Micliau's by a school- 
fellow, of the name of Blake. When I visited the place in the 
month of January last, the same companion was with me like- 
wise on tliat occasion. I found the remains of the Slieares in a 
state of dissolution. The features were no longer discernible ; 
the coffins even had mouldered away, afcer the exposure to the 
external air, on their removal fr >m an adjoining vault. O.i 
examining tlie head of the body described as that of John 
Sheares. I was purprised to find the head was that of a person 
extremely aged, the sutures entirely obliterated, and the alve- 
olar ]>rocc8.ses ruite worn down. I said to the Sextoii,"niis 
is not the head of John Sheares ; he replied, '^that it could 
be no other." 

For some days subsequently to this visit to the place of in- 
terment of the Sheares, the circumstances connected with it 
were uppermost in my mind, and were spoken of to several 
persons. At length, I received a communication from a gen- 
tleman well known in the city of Dublin, which removed all 
doubt as to the correctness of the opinion I had expressed 
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with respect to the head tliown with the remains of John 
Sliearea. 

TliU |i:entleman iaformed me that, when a mere boy, aboat 
twenty years a<^o, ho went with Aotne other hid^ of his own 
age, to see the remains of the Slieures. The idea had come 
into his mind, to take away the head of John Sheures, whom 
he had often h<*ard spoken of with cnthnsia^m by one of his 
ci»mp<inions, a young fellow of rather democratic opinions— 
and, it was ndtied, of the Komau Catholic religion — [tny in- 
f 'Hnant was of neitlier one nor the other]. lie to«>k a boy 
with him into the Tault, who'ii lie liad neen in the chnrch-yard, 
and promised to reward liim if lie carred away the head uu- 
perreivod. 

Tne head was attached to tlie body by a strip of the integn- 
ments of the back part of the neck. The boy was supphed 
with a penk lite, and the head wjis removed and carrietl homo 
to the )>cr>on's hcmse, M*liere it hnd remained for the last 
twenty yeirs. Tliis gentleitinn t 'Id me )io had often regretted 
taking it ; and as he knew that I was interested in matters a|>- 
pertaining to the She ires, I might have it. I willii gly accepted 
the offer, on conditioti of doing with it u-hat might stem best 
to me, and it wa.*^ sent to me tiie dav following. It was in the 
fftate precisely in which I had 8(*f n it twenty-six years ago, as 
perfi-ct an any New Zt*aland or Egyptian head of the inferior 
class of miiinmies. The head Wiis tinely f»rnied, but the ox- 
pres-i«»n <«r the face — tliat of the mot Iriglitfiil agony. Tlie 
mark c»f very violent injuries, done <liiring lite to tlie rght eye 
and n<H<*, were particularly ap|>arent ; thj very iudjiitatinii 
mund t lie neck, from the preH^ure «'f the n>i>e, was visible; 
and t!ie e was no injury t» the cervical vertebnw occai»ioned by 
any in>t unient — in t'act, the li ml liad n«»t heeu entirely sep- 
arate 1 t*rom the body at the time of execution. 

Tlie m.irk4 of vioknce on the f ici3, there can be little doubt, 
were ocra'«i(»iie I by the barharoiin act cominittel by the exe- 
cutioner, lx:fo«'e he was launcied into eti*rnity, as d s<!ril»ed in 
a 0»rk papiT. The circumstance of the head Inivm^ Wen 
found attachiHl to the lx>ly at tlio time of itH removal, is con- 
necteil with a nmtter somewhat sinvj^ular. I may observe, that 
the heail thus slightly attiicheJ to the trunk, was seen liy Mr 
William II. Curran, ainMit twenty-one yeant ago. John Sliearea, 
alter sentence was pronounced on him, in order to pri vent or 
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pnt some difficulty in the way of the executioner holding up 
his head pursuant to the sentence, after execution, had liis hair 
cut close, and the act had the effect he intended ; for thougli 
the barbarous ceremony of cutting tlirough the neck was per- 
formed, the head was not separated from the body. Barring- 
ton saw tlie executioner holding up the head of Iiis friend 
(Henry) nn his arrival, but he makes no mention of the same 
being done with John's. 

The hair on the head, as it was when sent to me, was of a 
light brown color; and was cut, or rather clipped, extremely 
short 

In the latter end of January, 1842, having obtained the 
necessary permission from the clergyuian of St. Micban's 
churcl), tlie remains of the Sheares were placed in coffins of 
lead, and the best Irish oak tliat could be procured for them, 
in tlie presence of one wlio had been in his young days a mem- 
ber of the same society to which they belonged, and of two 
other individuals. 

The head of which I liave spoken was placed witli the re- 
mains of John Sheares, a plaster cast of it having been pre- 
viously taken, which is now in the possession of Mr. Donovan, 
a L<md(>n plirenologist. 

The two coffins were laid side by side, and so far, I trust, 
the possibility is prevented of tlieir remahis being disturbed 
iu future. 

The remains of Mr. Samuel Rosborough, a man once of some 
notoriety in Dublin ; and likewise those of the nun. Miss Crook- 
shank, semi-canonized nearly a century ago in the minds of 
thousands of her — Catholic — tMl »w citizens, are deposited in 
the s ime vault of Ileury and John Sheares. 
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TXBSIBLS AORARIAK OUTRAOIC OOMMITTED IK TRSLAKD Df 1821.— 
UOUTEKN HUMAN BEIIfOS BCRNED TO DKATII IN THRUt OWN H0U8K. 
— A CHILD BORN IN TUB FLAMErt. — 8INGULAB CIBCUH8TANCE8 
ATTENDING THE DETECTION OF THE CCLPEIT8. — AN EYE-WITNESS 
TOTHE 8CKNR KKEFMTHK SECRET SIXTEEN MONTHS. — THE TRIAL 
AND KXKCmoN OF THE FIENDS WHO COMMITTED THE MURDER. — 
BICHABD LAI>)B SHIEL's GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE TRAGEDY, AND 
BPEBOH AT CLONMEL IN RELATION THERETO, «0. AC. 

In Ireland very many murders have been committed, growing 
out of the horrible tyranny uf the landlord, and their grinding oppres* 
ftion over the poor tenants, who by rents, tytlien, taxes and Ent^lish 
fctatutes, were and are re<lueed to a sUite inferior to that of amect 
slavery. The miKfortunes of this long-suffering people are familiar 
to every reader of history. These niiAfortuues can be traced in let- 
ters of blood. Yet nothing could justify or palliate the horrible 
Korbarities which were per|)etniteil under the goading and mad- 
detung despotism exercised over the'm. In the catalogue of these 
crimes, the ^ burning of the Sheas ^ stands foremost as the bloodiest 
record in tlic book of crime. This tragic affair is so well told in 
•Sketches Lesal and Pcilitical," bv the late Richard Lalor Shiel, 
edited by M. W. Savaiire, and pubfi^hed in London in 1855, that we 
transcribe it almost ateratim. These sketches were written by 
Mr. Shicl for one of the magasinc*s of the day, and it was not 
known for some time who the author was. 

•*Tbe asaixea of Clonmel (Ireland), held there in 1928, pre- 
sented a dreadful miscellany of the most barbarous crimes, 
Dii^t of which were of an insurrectionary character, and re- 
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quired the exercise of the 8tron<;e8t powers of the law. The 
presiding justice was Judge Burton, who seemed to recoil in 
dismay from the calendar, which numbered not less thai three 
hundred and eighty prisoners. The government felt that it 
was necessary to do their utmost in order to repress so alarm 
inaj a growth of crime ; and with a view to the jirodnction of 
effect, and in order to give the administration of justice more 
impressiveness, deemed it advisable to send Mr. Sergeant 
Blackburne, as special Counsel for the crown. He accordingly 
arrived in Clonmel at the oeginnin:; of the assizes ; and as he 
enjoyed no ordinary reputation, his mission had the desired 
effect, by drawing the general attention to the cases which he 
conducted. 

'^ Upon the first day of his appearance, he availed himself of 
the right of the crown to address the jury (although that priv 
ilege at that time was denied to the prisoner a^'ain^t \\ horn 
the speech was directed), in order to present a picture of the 
general condition of the country. The county Tipperary was 
almost in a state of insurrection. Armed bands of peasants 
traversed the country in open day, and put to death in face of 
the law whoever presumed to violate the code of regulations 
which they had arbitrarily imposed, ui^der aiUhurity of their 
invisible chieftain, Captain Ilock. During the assizes them- 
selves, two murders were committed, and Mr. Lanigan, the 
land agent of Lord Landaff*, was tired at by a party of armed 
men. The evils by which the county was actually tiiBieted 
were in themselves sufficiently alarming, without huiking into 
ulterior results; but it was impossible not to reflect upon die 
consequences which might ensue from the political and moral 
state of a famished and ferocious population, provided with 
arms, regularly organized, and acting upon systematic princi- 
ples of insubordination. 

" Independently of the general aspect of the country, which 
opened such a wide field to a powerful speaker, the iudividuail 
case in which he addressed the jury was ooe of the most ap- 
palling that can be imagined, and attended with cit cun^stances 
of strangeness as well as atrocity, which furnish jd an occasion 
for the noblest oratory. Eighteen individuals had beeo^ 
burnt alive in one of the dark and lonely glens of the Mountaii^ 
of Slieveuamaun, and tlie chief perpetrator of that terrible 
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deed stood in all the ghaetliness of guilt at the bar. Tlie conrt- 
bouse waslilled to 8uff«»cation, by persons of all clas-c^; and 
tlie vast ascnilily, tojj^ther with the leading aristociHcy of that 
opulent c*utinty, includeJ in all likelih<Hxl some of the brother* 
incendiaries of the villain who waa brought at last to a tardy 
justice. The dcc|)e8t silence prevailed. The judge himself, 
however, from his judicial ex))erience disastrously familiar with 
fcenes of this kind, seemed to be awe-struck by the consciousness 
of the im]M>rt:int consequences of the trial, and wei«rhed down 
by tl;e mapiitude of tlie crimes over the investigation of wliich 
he was condemned to preside. While the oath was adminis- 
tered to each of the jury, every eye was rivetted upon the indi- 
Tidual Mho held the sacred volume in his band. While be 
pressed the word of God to his li|)s, his countenance was closely 
watched, and it was easy to |>erceive upon the faces of the 
twelve men, ujnm whose concurrent voices the life of their fel- 
low-creature was to dc]>end, a strong solicitude, amounting 
alinife^t ti» an expression of fear, at the hazard which they were 
alxtut to incur by a conviction.^ 

Thi« jury was impanelled for the trial of WUIiam Gorman, to 
which 1 have already rt»ferred, for '* the burning of the Sheas.** 
it is by that title that the terrible crime in which so many im 
iiK>lat4)rs and so many victims are involved, is habitually desig- 
nated ; and whenever a man expatiates upm the atn»cities 
which dingnico the ctnmtry, and iiiM»n the conflagrations by 
which its character is blackened, he refers as to a leading illus- 
tmrinn, tn ** the buniin;: of the Shcjis." 

1 i»hall not readily forget the inipret^ion which was produced 
njKin me, ou my iu^t passing near the s|»ot in which that dread- 
ful incident took place, when some of it.-* details wen? narrated 
b>* i>no of my fellow-travellers, in des<*ending the narrow defllo 
of (ileiil)Mwer. Tlio remains of the habitation in wliich the eigh- 
teen iMiman beings were cofumitted together to the flames, are 
not visible from the ri»ad tiiat winds at the foot of the moun- 
tain oil wiiich it was situated ; biit the dark and gh»omy glen 
in whicli the deed was done crin be pierced by the eye, when 
the niiht.s that hang n|H>n the lofty ridge do not enveh»p it- 
and it is alwavs with a.vc, which is not a little assisted bv the 
loneliui^n and drearinos of tl.e scene, that the tniveller tuns 
his eyes toward that di^mal valley, U> which his attcntiou lo 

8 
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directed by the haoitnal exciamation wnich I nexx never failed 
to hear: *' There is tlie place where the Slieas were burnt T 
* I had an opportunity, in consequence of having attended two 
trials connected with that frightlnl event, of learning the cir- 
sumstances by which it was attended. 

Upon tlio morning of the 20th of November, 1821, the re- 
mains of tlie house of Patrick o ca, a respectable farmer, who 
held a considerable quantity of land at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Slievenamaun, exhibited an appalling spectacle. It had 
been consumed by fire on the preceding night ; and a large 
concourse of people (the intelligence of the conflngration h;iv- 
mg been rapidly diffused through the neighboring glens) as- 
sembled to look upon the ruins. Of the thatched niof which 
liad first received the tii*e, a few smoking rafters \vere all tliat 
remained. The walls had given way, and stood gaping in 
rents, through which, on approaching them, tlio eye caught a 
glimpse of the dreadful effects of the devouring element Tlie 
door was burnt to its hinges ; and, on arriving at the threshold, 
as awful a scene offered itself to the spectator as is recorded in 
the aimals of terror. The bodies of sixteen human beings of 
both sexes lay together in a mass of cor, sea The door having 
been closed when the flames broke out, the inhabitants precipi- 
tated themselves toward it, and hi all likelihood mutually 
counteracted their efforts to burst into the open air. The lionee 
being a small one, every individual in it had an opportunity 
of rushing toward the entrance, where they were gathered by 
hope, and perished in despair. Here they lay piled uj>on each 
other. Tliose who were uppermost were burnt to the bones, 
while the wretches who were stretched beneath them were 
partially consumed. One of the spectators, the uncle of a 
young woman, Cat! erine MuUaly, who perished in the flames, 
described the scene with a terrible particularity. With an 
expression of horror which six years had not effaced, he Baid, 
when examined as a witness, that the melted flesh ran from 
tlie heap of carcasses in black streams along the floor. 

But terrible as this sight must have been, there was anotner 
still more appalling. Ihe young woman, whom I have already 
mentioned, Catherine MuUaly, resided in the house, and had 
been not vory long before married. She had advanced a con- 
siderable period in pregnancy, and her child, which was born 
in the fliimes iu a premature labor, made the eighteeuth victim. 
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IthAll nerer forget the answer ;:iven by her uncle at t!ie trial ; 
when be was asked bow many iiaJ perished, he answered tliac 
Ibere weresereateen: bntthatif the child that was dropped, 
(that was bis pbrase) in tbe fire was counted, tbe whole would 
make eighteen. Uis unfortunate niece was delivered of her 
oflEspring in tbe inidst ci tbe flame. She was not found among 
tbe mass of carcasses at tbe door, ^ere were sixteen wretches 
assembled there, but, on advancing farther into the house in a 
comer of tbe room, lay the body of this unhappy young crea- 
ture, and that condition in which ber child was discovered ac-. 
counted for ber separation from thegronp of the dead. A tnb of 
water biy on the ground beside ber. In it she bad placed the 
infant of wbicb she bad been just delivered while the tires were 
raging about ber, in tbe hope of preserving it ; and in preserving 
its limbs she bad succeeded, for tbe body was perfect with the 
exception of the bead, which was held above the water, and 
wliicli wsis burned away. Near this tub she was found, with 
the skeleton of the arm with which she had held her cliild 
hanging over it ! It will be supposed that the whole of this 
spectacle excited a feeling of dismay among the spectators ; 
but tliey were actuated by a variety of sentiments. Mo<t of 
them had learned caution and silence, which are among the 
ebaracti^risties of the Irish peasantry, and, whatever were their 
feelings, deemed it advisable to gaze on without a comment; 
And there were not wanting individuah who, folding their 
arms, and looking on the awful retribution, whispered sternly 
to each other that ** William Gorman was at last re- 
▼euged !" 

When information of this dreadful event reached Dublin, it 
produced, as it was natura to expect, a very great sensation. 
It was at first believed that '^the burning of the Sheas" was 
the result of that confederacy by which the peasantry had reg- 
niated the taking of lands ; and that as the previou:s tenant, 
cHie William Gorman, bad been ejected by the Sheas, against 
the will of the people, the house had been set on fire. But it 
was asked, ^ what object could there be in destroying so many 
individoab who were innocent of all crime, and were mere 
laborers and servants in tbe employment of the occup ymg 
fanner f This refiectit>n, and a wish, to rescue tbe national 
character from tbe disgrace of so wanton an atrocity, gradually 
indoeed a snrmiie that the fire had been accidental : and thU 
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conjecture was confirmed by the fact that, notwithstanding a 
large reward had been offered for the diBcovery of the iiiccn- 
diarles, no information was given to the Government, At 
lengtli, Jiowever, the fatal truth was disclosed, and it was ascer- 
tained that the conflagration was the result of a plot executed 
by a considerable band of men, and that the whole population 
in the neighborhood were well aware both of the project and 
oflts execution. The first clew to this abominable transaction 
wa^ given by a woman of the name of Mary Kelly. 

Tliid female bad been a person of dissolute life, and had mar- 
ried a servant, who, having relinquished his employment, some 
time after his marriage, established, witli the assistance of his 
wife, wliat is commonly called a shebeen-house^ in the vicinity 
of the Sheas, at the foot of Slievenamaun. It was a kind of 
mountain-brothel, or rather combined the exercise of a variety 
of trades, which, in the subdivision of labor that takes place in 
towns, are generally practised apart. Her iiusband stated that 
he sold spirits without license ; provided board and lodging to 
any passengers who thought it expedient to take up their 
abode with him ; and that if a young man and woman had any 
wish to be left alone in his hospitable and accommodating 
mansion at a late hour at night, lie and his wife did not think 
it genteel to meddle with their discourse. It will be thought 
singular that, in so wild and desolate a district, in the midst 
of solitary glens and moors, such conveniences slionld exist ; 
but they are not unfrequent; and one often meets these traces 
of civilization in parts of the country which carry no other 
evidence of refinement I 

Mary Kelly appears to have superintended and conducted 
this establishment ; her husband merely giving it the sanction 
of wedlock, and joining in the licentious conviviality which 
took place under his auspices. But although his wife had, U{K)n 
her own admission, been of profligate habits, until time had 
transmuted her, by the ordinary process, from a harlot to a 
procuress, yet she docs mot appear to have been utterly devoid 
u^ all virtuous sentiment; and, indeed, the scene which slie 
had witnesse J was of such a nature as to awaken any remnant 
of conscience, which often, in the midst of depravity, is found 
to linger behind. 

A pejisant of the name of William Gorman, at whose trial 
Sergeant Blackbu: no conducted the prosecution, had originally 
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held Ui6 honse where tlie Sheas resided. lie was tlieir nnJor- 
tenant, and held the lowest ulacc in th(»sonnmeroas gradations 
of tenare into which almost every fiL*Id ii divided imd sub 11- 
Tide«i ; for tlie Siieas were not middle-men in the strict sense 
of the word, but 8tood themselves at u great distance from the 
bead-pr(»prietor of the estate, although they were the immedi- 
ate landhirds of Gorman. The more remote the head-land. ord, 
the heavier the weight with which oppression falls on the oc- 
cupier of the soil. The owner of tho fee presses his lessee; 
the Litter comes down u|K)n the tenant, who derives from him, 
who, in his turn, crushes his own immediate serf; an I if, which 
often happens in this hmg concatenation of vassalage, there 
are many other interventi(»ns of estate, the occupier of the soil 
is in proportion made to suffer ; and is, to use the expression 
of Lord Clare, ^^ ground to powder," in this complicated system 
of exaction I William Gorman was dealt witii most severely, 
lie waa distrained, sue<l in the superior courts, processed by 
civil bill — in short, the whole machinery of the law was put 
into action pgainst him. Driven from his home, deprived of 
his few fields, with**nt covert or shelter, he made an npi>e»l to 
the league of peasants with whom he was associated ; and, ns 
the Sheas had infringed upm their statutes, it was determined 
that they should die, and that an exemplary and appalling 
vengeance should bo taken of them. 

I saw William Gorman nt t e bar of the court in which he 
was c*mdemned. lie heard the whole detail of the atrocities 
of mhicli he had been the primary agent. He was evidently 
most solicitous for the pre8ervatIon of life ; yet the cxpressio;i 
of anxiety which disiturbed hi^^ ghastly features occiisionally 
^.ive way to the exulting c T.seiousness of his revenge ; and, 
aa he heard the narration ot his own delinquencies, so fur from 
intimiiting contrition or rem«»n>e, a savage joy flashed over hit 
faee ; bis eyes were lighted up with a tiro as lurid as that which 
he bad kindled in the habitation of hi^) enemies ; his hand, 
which had previously quivered, and manifested, in tlie irre.'U- 
lar moTement of his fingers, the workings of deep anxiety, be- 
came, for a moment, clinched ; and when the groans of hin 
rletitna were described, his white teeth, which were unusually 
prominent, were bared to the gums; and, though ho had 
drained tlie cup of vengeance to the dreg^, still he seemed to 
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smack his lips, and to lick the blood with which his injuries 
liad been redressed ! 
5 This man had the vindictive feelings of a savage ; bnt, while 
• his barbarities admit of no sort of extenuation, they still were 
not wiihont a motive. His co-paitners in villaiiy, however, 
who arrani;e 1 and conducted the enter[>ri8e, had n'> instigation 
of personal vengeance, toward the oppressojs of WiUiam Qor- 
man. At their lieiid was a bold and sagacious r.iffian, whose 
namo w :h Alaher. It was deertnined that tlieir plot shouhl 
be carried into execution on Mondav, the 20th of Novenib t. 
On the preceding Saturday, Malier went to Mary Kelly's 
hnu-e, and retired to a recess in it, where he employed himself 
in melting ha*!, and fusing it info balls. He was suppo ed to 
be ft ))aram(jnr of Mary Kv lly (thongh bhe strenuously denied 
it), ;.nd slie was certainly fiimiiar with him. She iiad heard 
(indeed, it was known through the whole of that wild vicinage) 
that it was intended to inflict summary justice upon the Sheas ; 
and being well aware that Maher was likely to dip his hands 
in any bloody business which was to go on, and observing his 
occupation, which he did not seek to iiide fiom her, she taxed 
him wi;h his "slaughterous tiioughts," and having some good 
iustinets left, begged him not to take life away. Maher an- 
swered with equivocation. 

During this colloquy, Catherine Mullaly, a cousin of Mary 
Kellv, came into the iiouse. Maher was well-acquainted with 
her, and had the rude gallantry which is common among the 
Irish pc santry. She resided as a servant with the Sheas. 
Maher believed that there were arms in the Sheas' possession, 
and knew that there were a number of persons living in tlio 
house, with a view to their defence. The extent, however, of 
their means of selt'-protectioii the murderers had not ascer- 
tained, and it was important to learn the fact, in order that 
thf-y might adapt to circumstances their mode of attack. It 
is probable, that, if there had been no weapons in the house, 
the con-piratora would have burst open the door, dragged the 
Sheas out, and put tliem to death, and would have spared the 
more unoffending victims : but having discovered that there 
were tl rearms in abundance, they considered the burning of 
the honse as a measure of self-defence, independently of the 
impres'on which a masj^aere n]»on alargescal^ would be likely 
to uroduce. Maher« therefore, sought to ascertain the state of 
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defence from Catherine Mullaly, and entered into conversation 
MTitii her in the tone of mixed joke and gibe, of which the 
lower orders, who delight in reparti*e, are exceedingly fond. 
Tiie 3'oung woman was pleased with his attentions, and in the 
innocence of her heart, not having any suspicion of liis intent, 
graihially disclosed to him that there wis a quantity of arms 
in the house. Maher, on her departure put on her cloak, and 
bade her farewell in the tone of ft iendsKip. Mary Kt'lly« who 
knew liitn well, and guessoil at liis ohjocer, the moment Cathe- 
rine Mullaly wa.4 gone (tor siie did not dare to speak in her 
pre^nce) implond Maher, whatever ho might iutend, not to 
Lanii Cuterine Miillalv. 

She extorted a promise from him to that effect, on which 
she relied for the mom* nt, and they separated; M^iher with 
his b tlU, and Mary Kelly with the undertiking for the life of 
Catherine Mullaly, in which bhe pi iced so mistaken a confi- 
dence. Atter some reflection, however, her alarm f «r tlie 
safety of her relative, to whom she was much attached, revived, 
and during the next day her suspicions were increased by the 
notes of preparatio'i which she observed between Maher and 
his confederates. However, she did not venture to s^)eak ; for, 
to use her own phrase, ^^ a word would have been as nmch as 
her life was worth ;** still a terrible inquietude preyed upon 
her, and, as if actuated by some mysterious impulse, u|K>n 
Monday night, when her husband, to whom she never com- 
rannicated her apprehensions, was asleep, she silently rose 
from bed, and having huddled on his coat, left her cabin, 
though it was near midnight, and advanced cautiously and 
slowly along the hedges, until she made her way to near 
Maher^s house. She stopped, and heard the voices of men 
engaged in discussion, which lasted 6<^me time ; at length the 
door opened — she hid herself behind some brambles, and 
bending down, in order to avoid detection, which would ha\*e 
been death, she marked the murderers as they came forth. 
Thev issued from Maher's house in arms, and walked in a sort 
of array, advancing in file. Eight of them she knew ; and, as 
she allc^^ed, distinctly recognized them by their voices and 
hiokft. (hie of them carried two piei-cs of turf, lighted at Uie 
extremities, and kept the fires alive with his breath. 

Tlicy passed her without ol>servation and pro**eoiliMl upon 
their dreadful destination. Trembling and terror-struck, but 
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Still impelled to pursue them, she followed on from hedge to 
hedge, until they got beyond her ; and perceiving that tliey 
proceeded toward the house of tlie Sheas, she ttopped at a 
spot from which the house was visible, and by which the 
murderers, after executing their diabolical purpose, afterward 
returned. Here slie remained in terrible anticipation, and her 
conjecture was speedily verified. A fire suddenly appeared 
in the roof of Shea's bouse ; the wind high, it rose rapidly 
into a flame, and the whole was speedily in a blaze. It cast round 
the rocky glen a frightful splendor, and furnished, in its exten- 
sive diffusion of light, the means of beholding all that took 
place close to the burning cottage, in which shrieks and cries 
for mercy began to be heard. Tlie murderers had secured the 
door ; and having prevented all possibility of escape, stood in 
groups about the house, and gazed on the progress of the con- 
flagration. So far from being moved to pity, they answered 
the invocations of their victims with yells of ferocious laughter. 
They set up a war-whoop of exultation, and in token of tri- 
umph, discharged their guns and blunderbusses to celebrate 
their achievement. There was an occasional pause in their 
shouts: nothing then was heard but the crackling of the 
fames, that shed far and wide their desolate illumination ; and 
the spectatress of tliis dreadful scene, though at some distance 
from it, declared that, in the temporary abatement of the wind, 
and the cessation of its gusts, she could at intervals hear the 
deep groans of the dying, and the gulps of agony witli which 
their tortures were concluding. 

But the fiends by whom these infernal fires were kindled, 
soon reiterated their cries of exultation, and discharged their 
guns again. The report of their fireanns, which was taken 
up by the echoes of the mountain, produced a result which 
they had not anticipated. On the opposite side of a hill which 
adjoined the house, there resided a man of the name of Philip 
Dillon, who was a friend of the Sheas. Hearing the discharge 
of guns, and suspecting what had taken place, he summoned 
as many as he could gather together, and proceeded at their 
head across the hill, in order, if possible to save the Sheas. 
They advanced toward the house, but arrived too late : neither 
had they courage to attack the murderers, who at once drew 
up before the flames to meet them. Philip Dillon, indeed, 
defied them to come on, but they declined his challenge, and 
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waited IiU attack, which, as his numbers were inferior, ho 
thought it prudent not to make. Both ])arties etood lo<jkinjr at 
each other, and in the meanwhile tlie house continued to hhizi*. 
The groans were heard for a little time, until they grew fainter 
and fainter ; and at length all was silent. 

Although the arrival of Philip Dillon did not contribute to 
save any of tlie sufferers, 9tiII it w;is the nieans of convicting 
William Gorman, by affording a corroboration to the testimony 
of Mary Kelly. John Butler, a boy, who was in the employ- 
ment of Philip Dillon, and accompanied him to the buniing- 
house, was the brother of one of the servants of the Sheas. 
Notwithstanding he could not give any assistance to his 
brother, yet his anxiety to discover the murderers indued 
him to approach nearer than his companions to the flamea, 
when, by the fire which they had kindled, Butler had an 
opi>ortunity of identifying William Gonnan, against whom 
he gave his testimonv, and thus sustained the evidence of Mary 
Kellv. 

All was now over — the roof had fallen in, and the ruins of 
the cottage were Wcomo a Fcpulchre. (lonnan and Maher, 
with their as!MN*iates, left the scene of their atroi*ities, and 
retunied by the same path by which they had arrived. An- 
other eye, however, l>e»*ides that of (hmI, was ujxm them. They 
patie*4*4l a Mvond time near the place where Mary Kelly lay con- 
c*ealcNi ; again nhe cowered at their approach ; and, as they went 
by, had a MM'ond op|H>rtunity of identifying them. Here a cir- 
cumstance took ]>laco which is, perhaj^s, more utterly detc-tablo * 
than any other which I have yet reconled. '1 he conversation of 
the murderers turned upon the doings i»f the night, and William 
(fonnan amascKl the party by miiuicking the gnuuH of the dy- 
ing, and mocking the agonies which he had inflicted. 

Tiie iiiorninjr now l>egan to break, and Marv Kelly, haggani, 
airrl;.dited, an<l laden with t lie dreadful ktiowle<igo of what had 
taken | lace, retnrntHl to her Inane. Well aware, however, of 
the cfitiKequenci^s of any disc'cwure, fcho did not utter a ^ylhd>lo 
to her hu-^band, or tt> her son, upon the subject ; and altiougU 
examined next day before a magistrate, whocoiijectnnMl, fnitn 
the ill faiiio of her house, that she must have lia<l some c«>g- 
nizance c»f what had taken ]>lace, she declared herM?lf to be 
inn<M-ent of all knowledge. John Butler, too, who had wit- 
nessed the death of his brother, iuimodiatel/ proceeded to the 
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house of his mother, Alicia Butler, an old woman, who was 
produced as a witness for the crown ; lie awoke her from 
sleep, and told her that her son had been burned alive. Her 
maternal fe^ings burst into an exclamation of hoi ror upon first 
heai ing this dreadful intelligence ; but instead of immediately 
proceeding to a magistrate, she enjoined her son not to speak 
on the subject, lest she herself, and all her family, should suf- 
fer the same fate. 

For sixteen months, no information whatever was communi- 
cated to Governtntnt. M.«ry Kelly was still silent, and did not 
dare to reproach Maher with the murder of Catherine MuUaly, 
for whose life she had made a stipulation She did not even 
venture to look in the face of the murderer, although, when 
he visited at her house, which he continued to do, she could 
not help shuddering at his presence. Still the deeds which 
she had seen were inlaid and burned in dreadful colors in her 
mind. The recollection of the friglitful spectacle never left 
her. She became almost incapable of bleep ; and, haunted by 
images of horror, used in the dead of niglit to rise from her 
be«i, and wander over the lonely glen in which she had seen 
such sights ; and although one would haze supposed that she 
would have instinctively fled from the spot, she felt herself 
drawn by a kind of attraction to the ruins of Shea's habitation, 
where she was accustomed to remain till the morniuir broke, 
and then return wild and wan to her home. She stated when 
examined in private previous to the trial in which she gave 
her evidence, that she was pursued by the spectre of her un- 
f »rtunate kinswomen, and that whenever she lay down in her 
bed, she thought of the " burning," and felt as if Catherine 
Mullaly was lying beside her, luiMing her child, ^' as black as 
a coal in her arms.'' At Length her conscience got the better 
of her apprehensions, and in confession she revealed her secret 
to a priest, who prevailed upon her to give information, which, 
after a struggle, she communicated to Captain Despard, a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Tij>perary. 

Such were the incidents which accompanied the perpetra- 
tion of a crime, than which it is liitficult to imagine one more 
enormous. To do the people justice, immediately after the 
conviction and execution of William Gorman, they appeared 
to feel the greatest horror at his guilt ; and of that sentiment 
a Roman Catholic assembly, held during the assizes, afforded a 
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strong proou The assizes had gathered an immense coikvuii-so 
of the Itiwer orders from all parts of the conntrv,and Mr. Sheil, 
conceiving that a favorable opj>ortiinitjr lia<l present eti it-^cif 
for giving a salutary admonition to the people, and iH'licving 
that his advice would be ftdly as likely to produce an impres- 
sion :is the declamation of Mr. Sergeant lUackbnrnc, used \\'m 
influence iu procuring a public meeting to bo summonrd. A 
vast niultitudo throngiul to the place of asseinbly ; iind I atn 
bestowing no sort of encx>tniutn upon Mr. Sheil, when I say 
that his fipeech pro<lviced a great deal of effect uj)on the peas- 
antry, for the bare statement of ilie facts which appeared in evi- 
dence in the course of the atssizos, wonld liave been suflirieiif to 
awaken deep emotions wherever the instincts of hutnaiiity were 
not utterly extnguished. As Mr. Sheii's a•.dre^s co .:a ned a 
vnmmary of the principal c.isc.^ in which Sergeant Khickbiirno 
woscngagtMl, and he dwelt especially upon that of Matluw II**- 
gan, which was attended by manv afH.<-iing cipjum-tiUceN I 
sliail clo^otilis article by acirat on from the concluding j»ass:ii:es 
of that gentlemairs speech. **Tho recollection," ho continued, 
** of what I have seen and heard during the present assizes, is 
cnmigli to freeze the blood. Well miirht Judge Hurton, who 
is a gf><Kl and tender-hearted man — well miglit luj sav, with 
tears in bin eyes, that ho had not in the course ot* his jutlicial 
cx|>cricnco licheld so frigli ful a mass of enorndt os a-* the 
calendar pre*tented. How deep a stain have thoHo misdeeds left 
upon the character of your country, and what cfTorts hhonhl 
not 1k5 made by every man of ordinary humanitv, to arrest 
the progress of villany, which is rolling a tt>rro!it of b!«K>^l. and 
bearing <lown all the res-raints of law, morality, and religion, 
before it. I/H)k, ff>r examjde, at the murder of the Slica«*, ami 
tell me if there be anything in the reconls of horror l»v which 
that accurned deed has been excelled ( The unlM>rn child, the 
little innocent who had never lif e4l it* innocent hand-, or 
breathetl the air <»f heaven — the litths cliihl in it-* niolur's 
wond> ... I do iu>: wonder that the tears which How down the 
rliiH-ks of many a rude face alH)nt mo hht»iild bear attestation 
to votir horror of that ilete»»taMo atPHMtv. Hut I am v ro iir in 
saying that the chi.d who peris ihI in the f1 ininfi was nor born. 
Its mother wa** delivert»<l in the midst of the flames. Men i ful 
G04II IJ«» n in fire! Sent into the worM in the n»i»lsr »»f a 
furnace! transferred from ti.6 womb to the fl.imes that raged 
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round the agonies of an expiring mother! There are other 
mothers who hear me. This vast ass^snibly contains women, 
doomed by tlie primeval malediction to the groans of eliild- 
hirth, which ^can not be suppressed on the bed of dow^n, 
into which the rack of maternal agony still finds its way. But 
pay, you will know it best, you who are of the same sex as 
Catherine Mullaly, what must have been the throes with 
which she brought forth her unfortunate ofi*spring, and felt her 
infant coni^umed by the fires witli which she was surromided ! 
We can but lift up our hands to the God of justice, and ask 
him why has he invested us with the same forms as the demons 
who perpetrated that unexampled murder! And why did 
they commit it ? — by virtue of a horrible league by which they 
were associated together, not only against tlieir enemy, but 
against hum.in nature and the God who made it ! — for they 
were bound togetlier — they were sworn in the name of their 
Creator, and they invoked Heaven to sanctify a deed which 
they were confederated to perpetrate by a sacrament of Hell. 
Although accompanied by circunKtance of inferior terror, the 
recent assassination of Barry belongs to the same clasa of 
guilt. A body of men at the close of the day enter a peaceful 
habitation, on the Sabbath, and regardless of the cry of a 
frantic woman, M-ho, grasping one of the murderers, desired 
him *• to think of God, and of the blessed night, and to Fpare 
the father of her eight children !' dragged him forth, and when 
he, 'offered to give up the groufid tilled and untilled if they 
gave hini his lite,' answered him with a yell of ferocious irony, 
and telling him 'he should have ground enough,' plunged their 
bayonets into his heart! An awful spectacle was presented on 
the trial of the wretched mefi who were convicted of tlie assas- 
sination. At one extremity of the bar there stood a boy, with a 
blooming face and with down on his cheek, and at the other 
an old man in the close of life, with wild haggard look, a deep- 
ly fiiri'owed countenance, and a head covered with hoary and 
dishevelled hair. In describing the frightful scene it is C4>n- 
soling to find that you share with me in the unqualified uete— 
tation which I have expressed ; and, indeed, I am convinced 
that it is unnecessary to address to you any observation on the 

Bubjt'Ct. 

'^ But, my good friends, I must call your attention to another 
trial. I mean that of the Hogans, which aflfords a melaucholj 
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Immm. That trial was connected with the insane practice 
which exists amonj^ you, of avenging the accidental affronts 
offered to individuals, by enlisting whole clans in the quarrel, 
and waging an actual war, which is carried on by snngainary 
battles. I am very far from saying that the deaths whicii occur 
in tlu^se barbarous feuds are to be compared with the guilt of 
preconcerted asaassiiiation, but that they are accompanied with 
deep criminality there can be no question : the system, too, 
which pnKlucea tliem, is as much marked with absurdity as it 
is deserving of condemnation. In this county, if a man chances 
to receive a blow, instead of going to a magistrate to swear 
infonnations, he lodges a complaint with his clan, which enters 
into a cmipact to avenge the insult — a reaction is produced, 
and an equally extensive confederacy ia formed on the other 
side. All this results from an iiidisp4»sition to resort to the law 
for pnnection; f<T among yon it is a point of honor to avoid 
magistrates, and to reject all the legitimate means provided for 
your redress Tlie battle fought between the Hickeys and the 
Ilogans, in which not less than five hundred men were engaged, 
presenta in a strong li^ht the consoquences of tliis most strange 
and prep<»^teroua system. Some of the liickey party were 
slain in the field, a*id fair of the llogans were tried for tlieir 
murder: — they were found guilty of manslaughter — three of 
them are married and have families, and from their wives and 
children are condemned to separate forever. In my mind, 
these unhappy men have been doomed to a fate still more dis- 
astroos tiian those who have perished on the scaffold. In the 
ealaa.ity which hoa befallen Matthew llogan every man in 
court felt a sympathy. With the exception of his having made 
himself a party in the cause of his clan, he had always con- 
ducted himself with propriety. Ilis landlord felt for him not 
only an interest, but a strong rgard, and exerted himself to 
the utmost in his behalf. Ue never took a part in deeds of 
nocttinial villany. lie does not bear the dagsrcr and the torch ; 
honest, inlustrious, and of a mild and kindly nature, he en- 
joyed the ^ood will of eve y man who was acquainted with 
him. His circumstances in the world were not only compara- 
lively g*H>l, but when taken in reference to his condition in 
Pocietv, were almost opuhnt ; and he rather reseinbled an 
English yeoman than an Irish peasafit. His appeanince at the 
bar was in a hi/(h degree moving and miprcssive — tall, athlei* 
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ic, ftiid even noble in his statnre, with a face fi^iely formed, and 
wholly free from any ferocity of expression, he attracted every 
eye. and excited, even amoD:; his prosecutors, a feelhig of com- 
miseiation. He formed a remarkable contrast with the 
ordinary class of culprits who are arraigned in our i)nblic tri- 
bunals. So far from having guilt and depravity stamped with 
want upon liim, the prevailing character of his c«»untenance 
was indication of gentleness nnd humanity. This man was 
convicted of manslang])t< r ; and when he heard the sentence of 
transportation for life, all c I<>r fled from his cheek, his h'ps be- 
came dry and ashy, his hand shook, and his eyes were the more 
painful to h>ok at from their being incap ible of tears. Most 
of you consider transportation a light evil, and so it is, to 
those who have no ties to fasten them to their countrj\ I can 
well imagine thnt a deportation from this islaU'l, which for most 
of its iniiabitants is a miserable one, is to many a change great- 
ly for the better. Although it is to a certain extent, painful to 
be torn from the p^ace with which our first recollections are 
associated, and the Irish people have strong local attachments, 
and are fond of the place of their binh, and of their fathers' 
graven — ^yet the fine sky, the genial climate, and the dei-p and 
abundant soil of New Holland, afibrd many cnmpensariuna. 
But there can be none for Matthew Hogan : — lie is in the 
prime of life, was a prosperous farmer : — lie has a young and 
amiable wife, who has borne him children ; but, alas! 

** * Nor wife, nor children, more shall behold, 
Ncr triends, nor sacrdd home." 

He must leave his country forevvr — he must part from alb that 
be love?, and from all by whom he U beloved, and his heart 
will burst in the separation. On Monday next he will see hia 
family for the last time. What a victim do you behold, in that 
unfortunate man. of the spirit of turbulence which rag<*s among 
y^u I Matthew Ilogan will feel Iiis misfortune with more deep 
intensity, becanse he is naturall}' a sensitive and susceptible 
man. lie was proved to have saved the life of one of his an- 
tagonists in the very hottest fnry of the combat, from motives 
of gCTierous commiseration. One of his own kindred, iu 
speaking to mo of his fate, sai*l, * he would feel it the more be- 
cause ' (to use the poor man's vernacular pronunciation) Mie 
was ho tiuthr,^ This unhappy sensibility wil! produce a more 
painful laceration of the heart than others would experience. 
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wl:cn ho bids Iiia infanta niul their iiiotlicr farewell forever, 
llio prison of this lo^%n will present on Monday next a very 
affect in<^ spectacle. Before he ascends iho veliiclo which is to 
convey liiin for transportation to Cork, he will be allowed to 
take leave of hia f. miily. His wife will cling with a breaking 
heirt to Ids boiM>ni ; and while her anna are folded nmnd his 
neck, whie she sobs in the a«;ony of a virtuous angaisii on Ids 
breaMt, his children, who nued to climb his knees in playful 
en)i)l;t:i«*ii for his caresses, liis little orphana, for they are 

diMinied to orphanaj^e in their father's lifetime I will not 

po on witii this dist^e^sing picture : your own emotions (for 
there are many fathers and husbands here) will complete it. 
But the sufferin*^ of po<ir Ilogan will not end at tlie threshold 
of his pri8«Mi : — lie will bo conveyed in a vessel, freighted with 
ftfflictinn. acr<*s4 the ocean, and will be set on the lonely and 
diHr..iit land, from whicli he will return no more. Others, who 
will li:ivi* accompanied him, will soon forget their country, and 
devote themhclvt^ tothobe useful and active pursuits for which 
the c(»lotiy affmisa field, and which wi'l render them happier, 
by making them better men. B it the th<»u^ht3 of homo wiil 
still pn-ss np<»n the mind of Matthew Ilogan, and adhere with 
a deadly tenacity to his heart. II) will mope about, in the 
vacant heedleiisness of deep and settled sorrow; he will have 
no incentive to exertion, for he will have bidden farewell to 
ho|>e. The iustruments of labor will hang idly in his hands; 
he will go throngh his task without a consciousness of what he 
l.H dfdng: or if ho thinks at all while he tarns np the earth, he 
uill think of the little garden beside his native cottage, w. icli 
it wa^ more a delight than a toil to till. Thus his day will go by, 
and at its close his only consolation will he to stmd on the 
^eash'ire^ and fixing hi^ eyes i'l that direction in which he will 
have been taught tliat his country lies — if not in the language, 
he wdl at least exclaim in the sentiments whicli have been so 
simply and so pathetically expressed m the Song of Exile :^- 

* * Erin, mr oooDtrr * tbcmah Md sod fomaken, 
la drsaiiM 1 r«?iiit thj 9^ a b aatsa phort ; 
But alts! in a fAf foreigu land 1 awaken, 

Aad Mgh for ths frisnd* that can meet me do morSb' * 
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ACQUITTAL, AC. 

Probably no case has ever been tried in this conntry which caused 
more exoitement at the time than that of Richard P. K^ibiosoo, for 
the murder of the beaatilul, yet erring, Helen Jewett. Theoircum* 
stances surrounding this brutal assosnination were of tlie mobt ro- 
maoiic character, while the parties mixeil up in the affair repre- 
sented many of the most wealthy and respectable families of cbe 
metropolis, some of whom are living at tlie present day. 

The beantiful unfortunate whose life paid the forfeit of her erring 
existence, was widely known throughout thecuuutry. l]erintru^a«8 
and elegant |>erson were the theme of many a tongue. Her uame 
was whispered among the fast and fashionable society of the coun- 
try. In the ball-room, the promenade, the bar-rooms, and all the 
public resorts of Boston, Portland, New-York and other placf*s 
where her star shone out for the time being, she was oriuoiiied 
and talked of by thousands. 

The proper name of Helen Jewett was Dorcas Dyon. She was 
bom in Augusta, in the State of Maine, in the month uf June, 1813. 
Her parents were Welsh, having emigrated to the United Mates h 
short time prior to the birth of their daughter. They were hmoble 
people, the father being a mechanic, and the mother, in order to 
help the family along, tookin sewmg 1 be first love of I eleo Jewett 
(as we shall call her) was said to be a lad named Sumner, when 
the girl was only eleven years of age. Her parents becoming aware 
of the unholy intimacy, bumner haa to fly the country, and took to 
a sea-faring life. This first intrigue of Helen was, however, ke|>t 
secret from all, with the exception of the two flAmiliea of the boy 
and girl. 

Among the playmates of Helen Jewett were the children ot 
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Judge We^too, a weallhy reftiJent of the neigh oorhood. In conse- 
qaenoe of thii connection Helen became acqaainted with the Jii l);e, 
wh » at once took a great liking to the vivacious and beaatiiul cbilJ, 
aiKl a*]opt«d her into his family. She was sent to school and re- 
ceived a liberal edacation, becomin'^ as accomplished as sho w.h 
handsome During the years which passed undertheroof of Judge 
Weston, I Ie!en*s conduct was m«>8t ext-mplary. She was now six- 
teen, and a more beaatiful girl could scarcely be conct- ived. Her 
Ibrm was graceful and voluptuous, her eyes flashing with orient 
fire, while her movements bespoke the well-brtd lady. Walking 
ooe eveniui^ through the groves which surrounded the palatial resi* 
denci* of Juilgo Weston, she was suddenly confronted by Sumner, 
who had returned from a voyage ti> China. From that mo iient her 
fate wan sealed— ^e was loat irrevocably. Meetings frequently 
took place between the parties, tmiil at hMC the details of her hhame 
reache^l the astonished ear of h* r gi>od patron. She was cist into 
the world unfriended and alone (ler parenis having previously uied| 
d Sumner called off suddenly to r<*j »!n his vessel). 
Helen now turned her steps to Toriland, with the intention of 
king employment Here she was engaged by a Mrs. Brown, 
who told her that she desired to employ her for the purpose of 
Mwin(; for the family. But in Head of being engaged for this 
laudaS! * enaployment, Helen was ushered into a brothel, and again 
§tXL Here she became acquainted wiih a gentleman of mt*ans, 
who took her out of the brothel afler b> t a few da\ s' stay, and hired 
for her accommodation a m ignifi jent residouoe. She reigned the 
Queen of this establishment for several months, when one day in 
looking over the papers she saw an nccount of the arrival of Samner 
from tern. She wrote to him, asking him to call and see her that 
•vcning. He did so. B^tison ( he geutleman to whose generosity 
Helen owe«l her sumptuous living, and who actually had ma<ie 
arraogementj to marry her), discovered the pair m each other^a arms. 
A separation took place, and Helen nt z' wended her way to Boston. 
A sliort tima previous to her departure Irom Portland, however, 
Samner, her first love, died of consumption, a disease contracied 
from the fieriloos duties of his profession. Tue girl felt this blow 
keenly, and to the day of her death remembered Sumner with 
thooghts of the deepest affection. 

On arriving in Boston, she wandcrc<l through the streets until 
■he (ell fainting in the public thoroughfare, and was picked up by 
aume negroes and brought to tlioir shanty. It happi'neil that 
those negroes were a band of thiv-v(>!i, and the poor girl was roblMnl 
of e%'erything she possessotL A di'scont was moile upon the house 
an«l the whole partv brought up in the police court. Hero a 
wealthy gentleman of the city being present in court, took corn- 
passiionon Helen, and brought her to his n^idence, where she was 
nnniv«l nntd her health was entirely restored. In Ik>ston the fair 
ooe became entangled in numerous uitriirues. Among others she 
cnga^l t!ie affections of a wealthy broker, who had e4>mpIetiHi 
all arraogementa for the nuptial ceremony, when an anonymous 

• 
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letter conveyed to the astonished' gentleman the previous career of 
\ Helen. 

! The girl next steered her course for New York, and arrived in 
the Empire city in the middle of winter, 1832. Her career in New 
York was as checquered and extraordinary as in any other of the 
large cities, where she had reigned with so much lustre as the 
" Queen of the Pave." She entered several of the " most fashion- 
able" houses of disrepute in the city, walked Broadway in the 
afternoons, shone resplendent nightly at the theatres, when " Helen 
Jewett" became the chief topic of conversation at the Club rooms 
of the fast young men, and throughout the city generally where such 
topics were received and canvassed. 

It was while residing at one of those dens of infamy, that Helen 
Jewett became acquainted with Richard P. Ilobinson. This 
young man was bom in Connecticut of a highly respectable family. 
He possessed a handsome exterior, pleasing manners and very 
passionate disposition. At the age of fourteen he came to- New 
York in search of fame and fortune, when he was employed in a 
dry-goods store by a relative. Even at this early age he plunged 
into all the licentious exoesses of a gay metropolis. Quarrelling 
with his first employer, he was taken into the establishment of 
Mr. Joseph Hoxie, No. 100 M.iideii Lano, where he remained up 
to the date of his arrest for the horrible crime with which he was 
charged. At the houses of ill-repute and throughout metrop- 
olitan society generally, he was known by the name of ^' Frank 
Rivers." 

The first time that Robinson and Helen Jewett met was while 
both were perambulating Broadway. The handsome youth and 
the dashingfemale exchanged glances and passed on. They next 
met at the Fark Theatre and alter this Robinson became a regular 
visitor at the residence of his fair innamorata. Helen loved with 
a fiery passion the handsome Robinson,* while he, for a time, re- 
tuned t lie burning ardor of her attachment. But he soon tired of 
her company ana Bought that of other women. Maddening jeal- 
ousy seized upon Helen, and she followed him to his haunts, up- 
braiding him for his desertion of her. A rumor had reached her that 
Robinson was paying his addresses to a relative of his employers 
with a view to matrimony. She wrote a letter, threatening to ex- 
pose him and hinting at a knowledge which she had of some dan- 
gerous crimes committed by Robinson. Then it is stated, the 
resolution was formed to murder the poor girl. 

]\Iuch has been said and written as to the guilt or innocence of 
Robinson, who was acquitted when brought up for trial It is not 
for us, as compilera of this volume, to say whether or not Richard 
P. Robinson murdered in cold blood Helen Jewett. Public opin- 
on was divided upon the question at the time. We will say, 
however, that the majority of those who lived at that date and 
who were most intimate with the details, asserted positively that 
Richard P. Robinson was the villain who took away the Ufe of 
Jlelcn Jewett. 

On the night of the murder — ^the 10th of April, 1836 — ^Helen 
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Tended at the honso of Mrs. Rosina Townscnd, No. 41 Thomaii St., 
We will detail the munU r, as relatc<l by one of the chroniclers* of 
that period, who lad the deetl at the door of Robinson. 

A liiop^nhy of ] lelen Jewett and Richard P. RubinBon, was 
written at tne time, from wliich we extract the following account 
of the murder. We commence the extract from where Robinson 
arrived at the door of the house in Thomas Street. 

^ Twice he impatiently ran^tho bell, ^nd at the second sammons 
eame ihe landlady to the door. The cautious Rosina, however, did 
Dot open the door, merely because there was a summons of impa- 
tience on the outside. That was not her mode of doing business, 
and she was the more careful of her rule on this occasion, a^ her 
furniture and conscience ha^l recently suffered from the irruption of 
eome riotous characters, whom one of her girls had incautiou^ly let 
in. Moreover Helen ha I caution d her not to let in Bill Ka^^y, if he 
came, MS she had discarded him altogether, an I as she expected 
R^tbtnson himselC Mrs. Townsen<l, therefore, under this combina- 
tion of restrictive influences, inquired through the pannel who was 
there, knd being answerel iliat the viritor was for Helen, and recog- 
nizing the voice to be ot ir inan Bill Kasy^s, t\\e Ui the corner in. 
It waa then thut she rec * ji.Z'mI the person in the cloak to be Rich- 
anl \\ Robinson, and u lling him to wait a moment, went to the 
parlor door to inform Helen that her lover ha* I C4ime. 

^Robinson answered' not a word in reply to the landlady, but 
pulled his hat over his eyes to hide his iaca from the light, and 
drawing up his cloak for the s me purpose, hnrritd through the entry 
to the stairs. As he passed the pari* r door, he turned U|>on his heel 
for a moment, as if he would wait for Helen to coma out. While 
he panned, and while Mrs. Townsend^s head was in the front room, 
Kmma French and Maria Stevens glided by him, and the latter 
whispered in his ean, * S^>me one has been before you, Frank. 
Helen baa jost come down stairs.' Robinson d>d not rai^e bis head, 
or give other token that he h ard the words, and as the 8|»e ker 
elided oft, he tnmed to go np stairs, by no means shaken, by his 
{^formation, from his onginal intentions. At ihis moment, Helen 
iasoed from the parlor, and catchi:g him bv the cloak, exclaimed, 
lotul eoungh for Mrs. Townsend to hear, ' Ah, my dear Frank, how 
clad I am yon have come.' Kobinaon made no reply, and they 
boih went np stairs together. 

** Tlie nature of the circumstances, and the terrible charactc r of 
the tragedy which transpiretl witum that room, will not allow u»to 
l-timie the same coarse in relation to it, winch we have follow* <! in 
regard to the leas iuiportrnt f>ortious of our narrative. A writer 
wtiu knows that at a certain time two persons met together to buy 
sod sel a horse (or to do any other S|>eci:il act). an<l that the hor»e 
was bonght and a<dd« and for a certain pric.*, niay, without violation 
of any rule of propritty or credit, imagine lor hts rea«lera, if such a 
oonrM will relieve the heaviness of his narrative, what the bu>er 
attd aeller probably said to each other, in the makint; of the tuirgain 
Koih*ng ia dtstorbed br such a course; the great tact is preserved 
and iba — lhod| ioslaad of oondemning the matter aa mere fiction, 
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IS oiilv at) eDlargement cfthe ornament, not a wbit moro cztravS' 
pert o\ out ot place, tbar the use of those beautiful flowers wbicb 
rhetoric flings upon the severest ta8k for tbe writer's ti mporary 
compensalioQ and repose. With matters, bowever, of superior im- 
portiince, and of times h ben every pulsation of circnmstances and 
point of detail may be the pivot of a great conclusion, this license 
must be dropped, and the historian must content himself wiih such 
rigid data, as the proven elements alone aflord. 

'' It was between nine and ten o^clock on the night of the tenth 
of April, 1836, when Richard P. Robinson and Helen Jewett retired 
to their chamber at the house No. 41 Thomas Ftreet For an hour, 
neither of them issued from the room (except Helen, who oooe ran 
down for a moment, to receive a pair of shoes), but at eleven Helen, 
all languid and iu her dishabille came to the head of the stairs and 
called for a bottle of champagne. She proposed to wait and take 
the salver of wine and glasses from Rosina at the head of the stairs, 
probably at Robinson's desire to prevent Mrs. Townsend from com- 
ing in the room ; but it so happened, that the demand for wipe had 
been very great at No. 41 I'homas street, and that Mrs. T. was 
obliged to descend into the cellar. This occasioned a loss ot con- 
siderable time, during wl.ich Helen's patience gave out; so when 
Mrs. TowDsend went upstairs with the salver, she found she was 
obliged to knock for admittance, \belen opened the door at her 
summons, and as the mistress of the house handed in the tn^y, she 
saw Robinson lying on the bed, with his head on his arm, and his 
face turned to the wall. The foot of the bed stood towards the 
■ door, and being without curtains, and of the low kind known as 
French bedstead, it exposed tbe whole surface of the oonoh to any 
person standing at the entrance of the room. Helen, peroeiviue 
that the presence and position of her lover bad been observed, asked 
the landlady, in the way of courtesy, if she Would not oome in and 
join her in a glass ; but alas for her, the landlady refused, and when 
the door closed upon her, this poor creature virtually bade good 
night to the rest of the world forever. With the departure of Mrs. 
Towusend, she looked her last u|>on a human face, save that of the 
demon on the bed, if this might so be called. 

Gradually all the inmates of that house of sinful luxury retired, 
and with the rest, the beautiful Augustan, still as blooming to the 
eye as when she left her home, sought the soft repose of sleep. 
At one o^clock everything was hushed wiihin that palace of 
passions. At two, or perhaps a little after, Maria Stevens, 
who laid directly opposite the room of Helen, and who 
was kept wakeful by disturbances which to her were not 
unusual, heard in the opposite chamb r the sound of a heavy 
blow, which, though it did not resound, seemed to shudder in the 
floor. It was followed by a long and heavy moan, so pitiful, that, 
enemy as she was to Helen, the event made disturbance at Maria's 
heart, and inspired her with a compassionate desire to know more. 
Afler whispering silence to her companion, she got up out of bed, 
and listened at the door ; but nothing further follow^, save two or 
three broken sobs, which her strange experience told ber might 
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proceed from a very ordinary cause. Presently, as she wsm about 
reUmitig to her couch, she heard the door of Helen's chamUvr 
•ofUr open and as softly close again, and in the next moment a per 
•OQ left it for the stairs. Turning the door-knub gently, she pulled 
it tnddeoly open, and saw a person going down. He was wrapped 
to a el«*ak, and bore in his band a suiail glass-globe lamp, while 
aomethiof^ which he lield within his muntle seemed to engage the 
other arm. He was going swiftly but stealthily down. Miss 
Siorens would have followed, and was about stepping forth to do so, 
whoo the person with whom she was resident that night, reached 
forth his band and caught her dotlies, and with an exclamation at 
her folly, told her to cloce her door and come to bed. Maria Mevens 
then retarned, and hearmg nothing further from the brunette^s 
chamber, soon fell asleep. 

* At three o'clock or thcroabouts, there came a knock at the front 
door which roused Mrs. Townsend, aud she was obliged to let a 
person ul Before retiring to bed again, however, she was a little 
surprised at perceiving a lamp burning in the parlor in the lear. 
Soeb a thing bemg unusual, she went to see about it, and there per- 
ceived upon a marble table, the glass lamp which belongi a to 
liekn Jcwett^s room. At the same moment Mrs. Townsend dis- 
covered that the back door was open, aud the bar nhich fastened it 
stood by its side. Supposing that some person was in the yard who 
woold soon return within the house, she returned to her own cham- 
ber, and waited some ten minutes, when hearing no one c> me in, 
she went to the rear again, and having called ^ who's there** twice 
wttboat avail, put up the bar and went upstairs to Helen's room. 
She foand it on the latch, but as she pushed it open, a dense volume' 
of offensive and stupifying smoke rushing out drove her back. Ue* 
liriaff over to Misf. Stevens' room, the terrified landlady beat against 
h&r door, and roused the house. First came out Maria, aud kading 
the way she plunged into the burning chamber. Twice were she 
and Mrsi Townsend driven back by the stifling torrents, but the 
Teot at length threw up the smoke into fl^me, and there before 
their eyes, with her transparent forehead half divided with a butch- 
ar's stroke, and her silver skin burnt to a cinder where it was not 
laead with blood, lay all that was left of tht^ mortal remains of the 
ttnforiuale Doroas Doyen." 

Robioson was arrested next day and lodged in jaH. A coroner's 
ioqeesS, held v>peii the body of deceased, laid the crime at the door 
of Richard P. Robinson, and ho was furmally held for trial. 

The etmoet excitement prevailed through<»ut the city, and the 
louk sides for and against the alleged murderer. 



THE TRIAL. 

On Jane 2nd, 1836, the trial was commenced in the Ci>iirt 
cf Oyer and Tenniner, boforo Judge Edwards and Aldcrine i 
Beneon, BankSi Ingraham and IlandalL 
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Messrs. Ogden Hoffman, Price and Ilngli Maxwell appeared 
for the prisoner, and District Attorney Plioeuix for the prose- 
cution. 

Tlio New jTork Transcript of tha- t.ate, thus describes the 
scene at the opening of the trial. 

The doors of the large court room were thrown open at pre- 
cisely ten o^clock, and iminediatelj thereafrer the immense 
multitude which had collected in the avenues, passasres and 
round the city hall, (despite the extremely wet and boisterous 
weather), rushed in and literally jammed every nook and 
corner. Notwithstanding the dense and closely packed mass 
of human beings that were congrei^ated together, the arrange- 
ments for the free and uninterrupted ingress of the r€fporter3, 
witnesses, meml)er8 of the bar, &c., were excellently planned — 
to the great credit of the police magistrates, and tlie aciivo 
and indefati<];able exertions of high sheriff Hays. 

S<»on after the judsces took their seats, the prisoner was 
brought into court by Mr. Lyons, the principal keeper of Bel le- 
vue i)ri8on, followed by his counsel — Messrs. Hoffman, Price 
and Maxwell — and a train of relatives and friends. He 
walked to the place assigned to him with a firm and steady 
step, occasionally glaring round at the forest of heads around 
him with a calm, composed and even cheerful look. The inner 
bar was thronged witli members of the legal ))rofes8ion and 
gentlemen connected with the press — publishers, pamphleteers, 
editors and reporters : of the latter there were not less than 
twenty — several of them being from distant and adjacent 
cities and towns. 

The Court havinq^ been opened in the usual form by Mr. 
Bedell, the crier, Mr. Maxwell arose in his seat and stated as 
counsel for the prisoner, that he was not aware that thero 
f' • w«s any circumstances which would prevent the trial being 
im:nodiately proceeded with as far as the defence was con- 
cerned, and Mr. Plioenix (the district attorney), replied that 
he was ready to go on with the pri>6ecution. 

Previous to the panel of jurors being gone over (which 
was done by Henry Mtigs, Esq., the clerk of the court, at the 
request of Mr. Hoffman), the names of the witnesses for the 
prosecution were called over at the instance of the District 
Attorueyi and there being but one, a Mr. Masterson, absenti 
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tlio ja Iget ordered tlie prisoner to be placed at the bar for 
arraignment 

Mr. Meiga (the clerk), then said to the prisoner, ^' IZicbard 
P. Robinson, stand up and hold up jour right hand/' The 
pris«)ner rose as desired, and lie listened to Uie arraignment 
with an unqniv^ering lip and an unUlanchcd cheek. His iip- 
pearance gi'nerall/ was much better, and more free from em- 
barrasnment and anzie' j than cm the first occasion of his being 
brought to court, and submitted to the keen and searc ing 
gaze of perhaps three thousand strangers. He was dres>ed as 
on his fiist arraignment in a nevr suit of blue, and for a cause 
that will appear during the progress of tlie trial, he wore a 
wig— curlj and of light hair. During tlie erapannelling of the 
jury — which occupied a considerable time — he stood up erect, 
holding in his hands a blue cloth cap which he has been ac- 
customed to wear — occasionally danglmg it, as if heedlessly 
about 

After considerable delay a jury was found, when the c!erk 
proceeded to read the indictment, charging the prisoner, 
Ilichard P. Robinson with wilful and deliberate murder of 
Ilelen Jewett, on the lOih of April, 183G. llie iudict nent 
contained bat one count, and during its reading the prisoner's 
coantenance underwent no change — not a feature faltered— 
not a muscle was ai^itated. 

At this stage tlie court took a recess for half an hour, the 
jnry being placed in charge of ei;j;ht police officers, who were 
awom in the usual form for that purpose: the jury were com- 
pelled to remain in custody of theio officers uutil the close of 
the trial. 

At the expiration of t!ie recess the court resumed its sitting, 
bat for some time the )»rocccding3 were sa§{>ended in conse- 
quence of tlie bustle and confubion that took place among the 
crowd — now incroat'ed to an overwhelming mass— each stren* 
nouily striving to obtiin a standing or hitting place. 

As soon as order was restored, the District Attorney opened 
the case for tlie prosecution in a very iuipressive and elegant 
address, in the course of which he detailed to tlie:n all the 
facts that he intended subsequently to prove in <*vIdenco for 
the prosoontion, and upon which he relied for the conviction 
of the priaooer at the bar. He dwelt briefly but emphatically 
opoa dM aoormity of the offence with which the prisoner 
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stood charged — characterising the circumstances as the most 
atrocious and diabolical that had ever been presented to a 
jury in this or any other country — not only in reference to 
the murder itself, but also in relation to the aggravated 
crime of arson which was connected with it. lie said that 
although the evidence against the prisoner was almost exclu- 
sively circumstantial, yet it was of so strong, clear and conclu- 
sive a character as to render the situation of the unfortunate 
accused a most perilous and awful one. 

At the conclusion of the learned gentleman's address, he 
called upon the stand as the first witness for the prosecution, 

Bosina Townsend, who, after being sworn, deposed as fol- 
lows : — I was acquainted with Helen Jewett The last time 
that I saw Helen Jewett alive was on Saturday night, the 9th 
of April last. It was about eleven o'clock in the night, or it 
might be about a quarter past eleven. I then knew the pris- 
oner at the bar. He was known to me by the name of *' Frank 
Rivers" and by no other name. Helen Jewett was a resident 
and boarded in my house at the time. She had been a resi- 
dent and boarder in my house precisely three weeks on the 8th 
of April last. I cannot exactly i*ecollect the number of times 
that I had seen the prisoner at my house before the 9th of 
April ; but as near as I can recollect I think I had seen him 
there six or seven times. I was at one time called upon by 
Helen Jewett to notice Frank Rivers (as he was called) 
particularly. I did at that time notice him particularly. 
This was on the second or third night after Helen Jewett came 
to live with me. I saw the prisoner at the bar on the night 
that Helen Jewett was murdered. A person knocked at my 
hall-door ; I went to the door and asked who was there ? This 
was about nine o'clock, or it might have been as late as half- 
past nine. When I asked who was there — the d*>or was still 
locked — I asked a second time the same question. The person 
outside then either said is Helen Jewett or Miss Jewett (I can- 
not say which) within, — that he wanted to see her. Upon gct- 
ing an answer to my second inquiry I then opened the door. 
The reason I did not open the door to the first answer as well 
as to the second was that I wished to ascertain who was tho 
person making the inquiry if possible by his voice. The reason 
tliat I wished to ascertain this was that Miss Jewett bad request- 
ed me in the course of the evening not to admit a certain young 
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man who went by the name of Bill Easy to bo her if ho eliould 
happen to come there. There was a joun;; roan who went l)y 
the name of Bill Easy in the habit of visiting Ilellon Jcwettut 
my house. His particular nights for visiting her were on a 
Saturday night ; he had previonsly visited her on each Satur- 
day niglit since she had been at my house. Tlie reason that 
Helen Jewett assigned to me for not wishing to see Bill Easy 
on that night was that she then expected Frank Hi vers to visit 
her. 

[At this stage of the proceedings a rush was made among the 
crowd and one of the officers brought up a young man for con- 
tempt of court. Judge Edwards explained to him the penalty to 
a breach of the peace anJ reprimanded him for his misconduct. 
On condition however of his promising not to offend again in 
like manner lie was suffered to go his way unpunished.] 

The examination of the witness was then resumed : — When 
I endeavored to ascertain who was the person at the d«>orfrom 
his voice, I did not positively know that the i)erson outside was 
Frank Rivers, but I positively knew that it was not Bill Easy's 
voice. I mean by Frank Bivera Mr. Kobinson — the prisoner 
at the bar. 

When I opened the door, I discovered that it was Frank 
Bivers or Mr. Bobinpon who was there. lie wore a dark clotli 
cloak, but I cannot say exactly of what color it was. When I 
opened tlio door he stood close against the casement by the 
doorpost There was a lamp light in the entry, and the light 
of this when I fir^t observed him stand against the casement 
fell riglit upon his face. I am certain from this circumstance 
that the person I have referecce to was no other than the 
prisoner at the bar. He entered the hall, and as soon as he 
entered he raised his cloak so as neurly to conceal his face. 
lie did not say a word when he came into the entry, nor did I 
say anything to him. lie went on before mo towards the par- 
lor door which stood at the end of the passage, and I followed 
close behind him. Tiie parlor door stood upon a jar; I went 
mod poshed it <»pen and called for Helen. Ilelen was then 
iitting in tlie parlor nearly opposite the door. When I called 
Ilelen I told her that Frank had come. When I tol 1 her this 
ho had tamed tlie entry to go up stairs. There are two f^tairs 
ia that bouse — which is a double house-^one being on the left 
IIm other cm the right of the entry — both leading to the 
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same platform or lanam^^. Frank went up the right stain*, 
Helen Jewett's room was in the second ^toiy, back room at 
the west side of the Louse, the door of which is nearly op 
posite the landing of the right stairs. Immediately on Frank's 
going up stairs, Ilelen^ Jewett came out of the parlor and fol- 
lowed him up. When she came out of the parlor she took 
hold of Robinson's cloak, and said : — " my dear Frank, I am 
glad you have come." The stairs up which Robinson went, 
turned about half way up to the second story, and he had 
reached the first landing when she caught hold of his cloak. 
Helen remained up stairs a considerable time, and the next 
time that I saw her was about eleven o'clock, as near as I can 
recollect. In the interim she, I believe, came down stairs once 
to receive a boot which a shoe-maker brought home for her — 
it having been sent to him to repair. She came down into the 
hall but I did not see her. About eleven o'ch)ck, Helen came 
to the head of the stairs, being then in her nig' it dress, and 
asked me to get for her a bottle of champagne. She said that 
if I would hand it to her she would not trouble me to carry it 
up stairs. I wont to the cupboard where I generally kept my 
wine, but I found that there was none there, and having to go 
into the cellar for some, I told Helen that as she was in her night 
gown bhe had better not wait — that I couM take it up ; I did 
shortly afterwards take it up together with two wine glasses — 
champagne glasses. When I took it up Helen opened the 
door of the bed-room, and asked mo to walk in and take a 
glass of wine ; I took the wine and glasses up stairs on a waiter. 
I declined to go into the roo:n and did not ^ in, but tho^door 
was opened sufficiently wide for the admission of the tray or 
waiter, so that I could see who was in the room and nearly 
everything in it ; I stood immediately before the door, and 
the doc»r opened inside towards the wall; I could see who 
was on the bed in the room ; it was a French bed stead, and 
there were no curtains round it. There was a person then iy- 
ing upon the bed ; that person was Robinson ; I am perfoctly 
sure of this. He was lying on the bed with his head Ufion his 
elbow inclining a little to the left. The bed was by tlio side 
of the wjill, immediately 0{>poeite the door at which I stood 
and against which the door opened. The foot of the bed faced 
tlie door and was about five feet from the door, and irom the 
place where I stood ; I distinctly saw the side face of Uio per- 
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ton who was on the dcq, and I cannot be mistaken that t!ic 
person I noticed there witli his head restin<; on his ellx>\\' was* 
the primmer at tlie bar. He had in his other hand a p:i])cr 
or a book which he was reading, I cannot tell which — some- 
thing of the kind. There was a candle in the room which I 
think when I was up there, 6to<»d on one of the pillows or a 
little table which 8t04)d by the head of the bed,— I cannot tell 
which. After this I immediately went down stairs. Tliat was 
the last that I saw of the prisoner at the bar on that ni<^lit. At 
the time that I saw the prisoner lyini; u)>0!) the bed in tiic way 
I describe, I saw something about his head which ])eciiliarly 
struck my attention. Ilis hair was extremely thin on the back 
part of his head where it was parted ; it was on the upper 
part of his head directly at the back; I never have had an 
opi>ortunity to ol)6erve that fact since that time. 

I have mentioned the circnmstarice once or twice since; I 
believe once to Mrs. Gallagher and once to Mr. Ijrink. I can- 
not recollect when it was that I mentioned this, but I thitik it 
was on the nineteenth of April, when my furniture was sidd. 
When I told it to Mr. Brink, I asked him if Robinsiurs hair 
did not bear such an np|>earance as I have described. On tho 
night that Helen Jewett was murdered I retired to bed alK>nta 
quarter past twelve o'clock. 1 Inul a cloi k in my house which 
stored in my betl-room on the mantel-piece. I looked at the 
clock on that night before I retired. Twelve o'clock was my 
usual hour for shutting up the hon&e. I had made that my 
rule, but on that niglit it was quarter past twelve. My bed- 
room was the front room on the first floi»r, on the rig^t hand 
tide of tho hall as yon enter the house. That is on the op|>o- 
site of the entry directly fronting my bed room. After I 
got to l>ed and got asleep I was partially awoke by soie per- 
son knocking at my d*or, but I did not awake snffieietttly to 
know mt what timo this was. I don't know how long I had 
been asleep. The ]>er^on who knocked at the door a^ked me 
to let him out, and I answered him in this way — ^Hiet your 
woman.'* I remained iu bed. After I so r mained and had 
giren tho answer I have stated. I went to sleep. Al>>iit three 
o'clock, I think, I was awoke again by some person kn<»cking 
at the street door. I cannot tell how loug it was between the 
kiiockin;( that 1 heard at the street door and the knocking at 
iBj dooTi aa I went to sleep in the intervening time. I let the 
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person in who came at three o'clock ; I know that person ; I 
had a light in xny room by which I let that person in ; after 
letting that person in, I discovered a light in my parlor ; that 
was an unusual occurrence in ray house at such a time of the 
night ; the parlor that I speak of runs across in the entry the 
full width of the house in the rear ; on discovering the light it 
induced me to go into the parlor, and on going tliere I found a 
lamp lying burning on the marble table ; it was a small glass- 
globe lamp, with a square bottom ; I had but two lamps of 
tliat description in the house : those two lamps were generally 
used one in the room of Maria Stevens, and the other in the 
room of Ilelen Jewett ; Maria Stevens' room was immediately 
adjoining that of Helen Jewett ; those lamps were not used in 
any other rooms ; when I went into tlie parlor and discovered 
the lamp of which I have spoken, I found that the back door 
was open ; the back door was ordinarily fastened with a bar, 
80 that any person inside the house could open it without diffi- 
culty and without a key; when I discovered this I went into 
my room and staid there five or ten minutes — perhaps more — 
partly in a doze ; at tlie end of this time I recollected that I 
had not heard any person come in, and I went a second time 
into the parlor, and opened the back door a little wider than 
it was, and called out '' who's there?" I so called out twice, 
and receiving no answer, I put the bar up, and secured the door ; 
I then went up stairs and came to Mar a Stevens' door first I 
tried it, and found it fast. I then went to Helen's door, tried it, 
and found it on the latch ; I shoved it, opened it, and smoke 
rushed out in torrents. I then ran to Mis* Caroline Stewart's 
room, which was directly opposite Helen Jewett's, knocked at 
the door, told her Helen'd room was on fire, and begged her to 
get up. By knocking at Miss Stewart's door I alarmed tlio 
whole house ; I cannot exactly say who came out of their room 
first, but it appeared to me that all the gitls came on to the plat- 
form at one time. Miss Stevens and myself attempted to get into 
the room to get to Helen Jewett's bed, but at first wo were not 
enabled to do so« Miss Stevens first reached the bed ; the bed 
wjs on fire ; we found the bed-clothes all consumed ; tlicy 
seemed to be all burnt without blazing. I don't know whether 
I then called the watch or whether somebody else called 
them ; three watchmen came in first, and I think afterwards 
four others. One side of Helen Jewett's body was burnt ; 
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when 1 firat faw her she was Ijin'^ nearly on her back, with 
her left fide very much burnt, afid a lar^^egash on the Bide of 
her head ; I don^t recollect that either Misa Stevens or myself 
saw the body until the watchmen came. When Miss Stevens 
firjit g«»t to the bed, she brouglit some.oi the ashes of the ban>t 
clothes, and remarked that they must all be burnt up. 

[The witnevH here asicc^l lor aghu« of water, which was given 
to her, atter which the ^ime glass with some water was handed 
to one of the jurrr^ and he declined drinking from it, and 
Stoked the officer for another glass, which was given to him.] 

Examination resumed : — When I paw Helen Jeviett after 
giving the alarm she was quite dead ; I don't know that daring 
the time Helen Jeweti I'ved at my house that she had a quarrel 
with any pereon livmg tho»e* nor that there was any dispjtQ 
or ill feeling between her and any person that visited there or 
any perM>n or i>er8ons. 

Cict«8 examined by Mr. Maxwell ; — I am 39 years of age; 
I am I married woman; my husband is not, that I know of<, 
dead; it is e*ovec yeari* since I heard of him. I was married at 
Cais-.etcn, N Y. I was never in New York before my marriage: 
I came to New Yoik in l'^25; previous to that time my bus- 
t*«r.d .et't me a« Cincinnati . Ohio, and went away with another 
woman; I came aftei that to New York; I never, at any time, 
lived 1! th«r South : I never lived at Charleston or Sav.ui.iah ; 
my parents lived at Castleton when I was married ; after my 
hushand left I wen* t^* my father s hou»e, and remained there 
thrt« or f'jur weeksiwhen I came to New York ; I came to New 
YorW in September 1825, and went to live in Duano St. ; then 
I took in sewing and continued to do so until December, when 
my hfad became su affected that my sight was injured, and I 
applie<i to Dr David L. Rogei^, who operated upon me and 
inserted an issue in my arm ; after 1 rec«»vered I went to live as 
a chambermaid at the hous<^ of Mr Beekman in Greenwich 
Street. I remained there but a few weeks and then went to live 
at A house kep* by a woman named Maria Piercy ; this was a 
booae of assignation *. I remained there I think nntil April, ISSO, 
aii'l since tlien ap to the present time« I have either been a 
boarder at or the kee|>er ot a house ot pn»6titation. Helen 
Jewett once lived with mo before she came to me at the honm 
Na 41 Thomas 6t in March last ; I think it was in 1833 ; I don't 
tmnmber thai I had a quarrel with her at that time or with 
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any other person in relation to her. I think it there ever haa 
been any difficulty or quarrel between us I should now recollect 
it. I know a person who is called English Ch4l*ley. I nev«r 
had a quarrel with him in reference to his visiting Helen Jewett 
at my house. I never had any suspicions of his visiting her. 
The six or seven times that I have spoken of as having seen 
Rrbinson at my house during the three weeks that Helen Jewett 
was there occurred the last time that she lived at mv house 
prior to the 9th of April ; he generally came in the night time, 
but once he came on a Saturday afternoon : ho was there on the 
Tliursday night before the Saturday when Helen was mur- 
dered. He was once in my roi)m in company with Helen 
Jewett and three Southern gentlemen. Robinson was known 
generally as Frank Rivers at my house, and was so known by 
many persons who came there. Thei^e loere two visitors at my 
hf^jse who calUd theniselves Frank JiiverSj the prisoner at the 
bar being one of them. 

[Ou the witness stating this, there was very great confusion 
in the Court, hissing and clapping of hands, evidently from the 
friends and partizans of tlie unfortunate prisoner. The court 
directed the otBcers to br'ug all persons to the bar wiio acted 
so indecorously, and this oidcr prodiiced immediate silence.] 

Examination resumed — On the occasir>n when' I was called 
by Helen Jewett to take particular notice of Frank Rivers 
(Robinson) she wished me to look at him and say whether 
he or Till Easy was the handsomest. I am not positive that 
the person who spoke to me from outside the door on the night 
cf the ninth of April, on my first answering the knock, was 
Robinson, nor was I very positive that it wa-* hio voice when I 
received the second answer — but I knew that it w^as not Bill 
Easy's v:>ice. Bill Easy is a little taller in person than Robin- 
son. I do not recollect that I have given any difforcnt state- 
ment. I don't know whether or not I mentione<l Hill Eaev*s 
.name in my examination at the poliee office. When I first 
saw Robinson he was standing by the casement at the door. 
The lamp was near the stairway, in the entry, and my back 
was towards it. I do not think that because I was between 
Robinson and the lamp it would prevent me seeing Robinson's 
face, or prevent the light shining upon it when he came in. I 
know that it could not so prevent my seeing him, and that it 
did not, as the lamp (a globe lamp) hurg yerj high from the 
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filing, and when I opened the door I stepped a little aside. 
Tlie lamp was more than six feet in the entry -way from the 
dpor ; R >hin8«n, or Frank Rivers, as I then knew him, was in 
tlie habit of liftin*^ his cloak np to his face, as if to conceal it, 
wht^n he came to my house. I don't know what his olject was, 
and I never thou^'.it anythins^ particularly about it ; his doing 
§o, theref<»re, on the ninth of April, did not excite my suspic- 
ion of anythinir. On that night (the night of the murder) when 
he came in in the manner I have described, a ^iii named Em- 
ma Frencli« who lived at my hou^e, was standing at the room 
d«Hir in the passage-vray. She, I have no doubt, saw him as 
plainly and an well as I did. When she took hold of his cloak 
and said to him ** My dear Frank, I am glad to tee yon,'' I was 
in the entry ne.r my room. Shortly after I aihnitted Mr. 
Rivers (R»binson) and he had gone np stairs, I retired to mj 
sleeping room. That was al)out nine t>r half-|>ast iiine o'clock. 
I was in and out of the ro^m several times before Helen Jewett 
called for a bottle of champagne. It was about eleven o'clock 
when the champagne wan called for. In the interim 1 had 
been busy in admitting ]»er<ions in and Ktting persons out of 
my house. I admitted all tiie persons that came into tlie house 
after Mr. Robinson cime in No person was admitted on that 
night after eight oVlock that I did not admit myselt'; before 
ei^ht o'chick other persons attended the d«K)r, and Foine jHsr- 
S4ms might have been in the house that I knew nothing ot\ and 
whom I had never seen betVire. I had not drank anv wine or 
liquor that night, nor was tiiere any drank in my ro an. Ail 
tlie liqnor or wine that was had in my house that night be^ide 
tlie champagne that Helen had, was a bottle of champ gne in 
the }>arh)r, which I did not partake of. On the night of the 
murder I b id a person in the room with me. I know him. 
lie c.imc aliout eleven o'clock, and I let him in. He was in my 
nM»m when Helen Jewett called for the champagne. He was 
not in l»cd then, nor was I, nor had I then been. He remained 
in that r om the whole night. Tiiere was but one bed in the 
nx»m. He was in the same bed witli me, and he was awak- 
ened at the same time with me by the knocking at tlie door at 
three o^clock in tlio morning. I don't know that he a^ked who 
the pencm was that knocked at the door. I don*t think he 
did. I know who the person \\ as that came in at that hour. Rf»b- 
ioeon wore m cloth cap on the night of the murder. When I 
MW BdbiiUKm in Helen Jewett^s room, he was laid on his sto- 
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mach, with the bed-clothes near'y up to the shoulders. 1 can- 
nut say what it was that he was readincr. I cannot sav wlietiicr 
the candle was on the pillow or on the round table near the 
head of the bed. lie was laid on the front side of the bed. I 
did not see his full face— only his side face. I do not think 
that he changed his position in the bed while I remained at 
the door. The singular appearance that I remarked on the 
back of Robinson^s head was, it was nearly or entirely bald, 
and I noticed it because I thought I would mention it to Ileleu 
on the following morning. I did not mention it to :iny person 
on the following morning, nor, that I know of, at the )M»lice of- 
fice. I did not do tliis because I was so much agitated by th^ 
murder that I forgot many things that did«not occur to me till 
afterwards. There were six men in my house on the night 
that the murder took place. I admitted the whole of the n af- 
ter eight o'clock in the evening. I did not persoiuilly know 
them all ; I knew some of tliem. I had ten girls in my house 
on that night. When the alarm was given, the gentlemen 
who were in the house made their escape from the front door, 
in which I had left the key when I let in the second party of 
watchmen who came. I think that Mr. Palmer was the iii;^t 
watchman who arrived at the house. I do not know that any 
other watchmen came there before him. It was my wish that 
no person should leave the house until an examination into tho 
occurrence of the murder. I was so much agitated that I can 
scarcely say what took place on the horrible discovery of the 
murder being made. I don't remember that when the watch- 
men tirst came into the house there were two men in their 
shirt-sleeves standing near my door. I don't know, and never 
heard, that the watchmen, on going up stairs, found a man 
partially dressed, near the door of Helen Jewett's room. All 
the men in the house m.ido their escape from thence before the 
coroner came tliere to hold an inquest. In the course of a week 
it is probable that from eighty to one hundred persons visited 
the differtnt girls at my house. Tlie majority of the visitors at 
my place are entire Btrungers to me. On some weeks I would 
have considerably more visitor^i than others. From my pectL 
liar situation of life I have of course been frequenly subjected 
to rude and brutal treatment from ruffians and others. 

[Nfr. Maxwell here stated, that for the present he should sus- 
pend a further cross-examination of the witness, until a fatorv 
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period: and beo^n^ site would remain in the Wcinity of the 
ocMirt to bo rcadj to come in wlien called upon. Previona, 
however, to the witness leaving the stand, slie was examined 
hj Olio of the iurors hs follows.] 

Juror — Did you see the {prisoner at the coroner^s inquest, or 
mi the ]K)!ice office, and if you did, bad be his bat on when yon 
aaw bim ^ 

Witnesa. — I saw bim when he was brought to my bouse. No. 
41 Tliofnas street, by the officers, but he then had his Imt on. 
I don^t remember whether be bad IiIb bat on or off at the i>olice 
office. 

Hr. Hoffman — Now don^t you remember, madam, that when 
joa were i>efore the grand jury, you sat near liiilnuson, who 
then had big hat off, and that you had tlien an opportunity of 
seeing the remarkable place, as you call it upon bis head ! 

Witneiss — Nc'W I recollect, I tliink that I did. 

Mr. Iloffinan — I thought so, madam. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you ever think before that time of men- 
tioiunit anything in reference to the remarkable discovery of 
yonnl 

Witness — Yes : I think that several days previous to that, I 
mentioned it to Mr. Brink. 

Mr. Hoffman — Have you not, madam, seen an account of 
Robinson wearing a wig in one of tlie papers, and did not this 
£aet lead to make the statements to Mr. Brink and Mrs Gal- 
lagher, that you say you have done f 

Witne^sd — I saw something in the Tramcript or Sun — I for- 
get which, but that did not lead me to mention the fact I have 
related ; I bad mentioned it before. 

[The witnebs after gi\ing this testimony left the stand, and 
she was led out of Court by Mr. police officer Welch. It was 
Dearly half past eight o'clock when her testimony was closed.] 

Dr. David L Rodgers was then called for the prosecution, and 
eiaiiiined by Mr. Phenix. He merely deposed to tlie exam- 
inatico of tlie body of Helen Jewett after the murder, and pro- 
DOQiieed the wonnda on her bead to be the cause of death. He 
•aid the principal wound fractured the skull, compressing the 
bones upon the brain, and that the body bore every api^earance 
of ita having made no movement after the fatal blow, and that 
death eonaeqnentlj most have been instantaneous. 
I £Dm halflhal fond in the rear of Mia. Townaend's waa here 

It 
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sliown the witness, and lie said it was such a weapon as lie had 
supposed had been used hj the murderer, and that he doubted 
not that that it had been tlie instrument of deatli.] 

Kichard Eldridge, examined by Mr. Phenix— I am a watch- 
man. On Sunday morningf the 10th of April, about four o^clock 
I was in Thoma« street, and went into the h)U^e of Mrs* 
Townsend : I had some conversation with Mrs. Townsend in re- 
lation to what had taken place there, and in consequence of 
what she said to me, I went to search in the yard and about the 
premises to see if I could find anytliing there ; bhe said to me 
that when it was daylight, perhaps I mif^ht find something in 
the yard which wonld lead to some discovery. In a yard next 
to Mrs. Townsend's, belonging to a lot on Iludson btreet, 1 iViund 
a hatchet and a cloak (the hatchet was produced, and it was 
the same that Doctor Rodgers testified to as having been likely 
to ])rcKluce such wounds and gashes as were discovered on the 
head of the deceased). Tlie witness continued : — The cloak 
was found in the yard adjoining Mrs. Townsend^s house, about 
two or three 3'ards from the railing in the rear of the lots in 
Iludson and Duane streets. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — I had some talk with Mrs. 
Townsend before I went into the yard. I also had some talk 
with Mr. Palmer, a watchman , I think it was wne of the watch- 
men who first made a proposition to go out into the yard. When 
I got into the yard I took my own course in searching. Mrs. 
Townsend did not tell me where to go ; I went towards the 
south-west corner of the yard, and tliere I perceived, -ihout six 
inches at the other side of the railing, the haitclict which has 
been produced. The fence between Mi*s. Townsend s yard 
and the yard belonging to the house in Hudson street is Hbout 
nine feet high, and in some places twelve feet. I'lie cloak was 
about fifteen feet from the fence of Mrs. Townsend s yard in 
tlie yard belonging to the lot in Iludson street, and abotit 
halfway across the yard between the rear of a lot in Duane 
street, and the rear of Mrs. T<»wnsenJ^s premises. The cloak 
could not have been dropped in the place where it was found 
by a person climbing over the fence, iior do I think a person 
^ouM h ive thrown it so far from Mrs Townsend's yard. Tliere 
is no place for a person to get away that I know of fr«»m the 
garden in the rear of the Duane street lot: wlien I firstdiscov-^ 
ered the cloak I did not see that it had any string attached to 
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it. I gnTe the cloak to some one belonging to Mrg. Towiisend's 
house, and fbw it about two hours aAerwards bet'oro the cor- 
oner^s inquest It was then that my attention was drawn to a 
•tain in the c^onk. When I found the axe, I did not oUservo 
that there was any blood upon it. The axe and cloak were 
b«>th deposited in a back room on the firi^t floor of the house 
immediately under the room in which the body was lying. 
When I put them into this room I locked the door and, I think, 
I f;istened the shutter so that nobody c »uld get to them. It 
w:is a siiihII d«H>r that I locked. The key was a common one; 
I don^t know that there were two doors to that room ; I can- 
not see my^lf, how any person could have got away from the 
rear of Mrs. Townsend^s by way of Hudson street or Duane 
street, without gettmg through the halls of the houses built 
Q|>on the lots. 

By Mr. Phenix — Ther • voro a number of alleys lK)th on 
Duane and Tliomas streets, Uy which a person probably might 
by climliing over a number of fences escape from the rear of 
Mrs. Towiisend^s house. Mrs. Townsend was I believe the 
only one who saw me lock up the cloak and hatchet in the 
room down stairs ; I remained in the houi^e until the con>ner 
held an inquest, after I had deposited these articles in the 
room, but not in such a situation that I could not see wh(*ther 
any |H*r*on went in there with anotlier key. I cannot say in 
what particular way I deposited these articles. 

By Mr. Morris, for the prosecution : — I had the hatchet in my 
hand a seci>nd time at the coroner^s inque^^t ; it was handed to 
me by the coroner or some one connected with him ; he asked 
ine to examine it and say if it was the one I had found in the 
vard ; to the best (»f my knowledge, I think I told him it was. 
When he ai^ked me if I thought a s]K>t he pointed out on it was 
bhiod, I think I said I thought it was rust ; I did not, until they 
were pointed out to me at the coroner^s inquest, oi)serve either 
the string on the hatchet or the string U|>on the cloak. Whilst 
I and Mr. Palmer were looking about the yard, some of the 
girU in the house came out to us. When I first took up the axe 
4»r hatchet it was wet and covered witli dew or moisture^ as if it 
had lain there some time. In addition to llie wet on tlie hatchet, 
there was tome earth on the blade, and some on the handle. 

By a Juror-*I did not see the hatchet until I got within 
aboat ux iadiei of it« and after a good deal of walking about. 
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Some of the girls were looking out in the yard at the time I 
found it. 

By Mr. Morris — I think it was improbable, though not en- 
tirely impossible, tliat the hatdiet mght have been thrown to 
the place where I found it by some of the girls who were stand- 
ing about the yard. I should be inclined to think, however, that 
such a thing could have been done. It* it had, I tliink we might 
have been hurt 

[It being now near ten o'clock, Judge Edwards suggested to 
his associate judges that the court be adjourned until ten o'clock 
next morning, and it was adjourned accordingly until that hour, 
the jury remaining in custody of the officers who were sworn to 
attend them.] 

8B00KD DAT. 

Scarcely ever in the annals of criminal prosecutions, in any 
country on the globe, has there been witnessed such a scene of 
tumult and confusion as took place at the opening of the court 
the next morning, on the trial being resumed. As early as 
seven o'clock in the morning, regardless of the w6t and stormy 
weather, vast crowds of persons began to assemble in the vicin- 
ity of the City Hall, and at a little past eight o'clock, when the 
high constable arrived with his posse of officers, not less than 
from five to six thousand persons were packed together in one 
impenetrable and solid mass. At the hour appointed for the 
oi)ening of the court, so alarming was the confusion and excite- 
ment among tlie inunense assemblage, that before the judges 
ventured to take their seats, they sent a requisition to the 
sheriff, ordering him to require the attendance of his deputies, 
together with thirty additional constables and officers. Until 
the arrival of this force, it was impossible to obtain anything 
like order or tranquility, and even then the disorder which pre- 
vailed was truly frightful and appalling. At length the uproar 
became so violent, and of so aggravated a character, that it was 
j at one time apprehended that it would be necessary to summon 
• the aid of the military, and the mayor was sent for and advised 
with as to the best mode of action. During the period tx^cupied 
by these proceedings, no attempt was made to proceed with the 
trial of the prisoner, and all business was suspended. After a 
brief consultation between the mayor, the police magistrates 
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and the judges of the court, it vas determined to clear tlie 
court-room of every person except tnose wlio were within 
the bmr, consisting exclusively of gentlemen connected with 
the pre s, tlie counsel engaged m tne trial, and members of 
the legal profession. With great difficulty, — and only with the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of the police officers, mar- 
shals, constables and slierifi^s deputies — tlie object was ulti- 
mately accomplished. By tliis time it was past twelre o clock, 
when the jury entered their box, and the fudges took their seats. 
Bobuison took his position in the same place that he sat in on 
nmnday, close to the jury box, and immediately behind him 
as on tlie previom day, were his late employer, Mr. Joseph Floxio, 
the prisoner's venerable and respectable father from Durham, 
Conn^and also his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister. 

Previous to the trial being resumed, the C<»urt gave direc- 
tion to the several officers in attendance to readmit as many of 
the i>enions out&ide as could c<mveniently take seats , and in an 
instant almost a thousand persons wore in tlie court-room, the 
doors immediately being closed upon them to prevent a crowd 
or riot. 

Tlie ease for the prosecution was then resumed by Mr 
Fhenix calling upon tlie stand — 

Williiim Schureman, who, being sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Phenix, and deposed as follows — I am the cor>»ner for the 
City and County of New York. On the tenth of April last I 
was caDed to the house No. 41 Thomas street — to the hou^e of 
lira. T«iwnaend — to hold an inquest u)>ou tlie body of a female 
who had been murdered. It was very soon after dayli|^ht 
when I was called to tlie house. I was at the house when i 
cloak was found in one of tlie yards in the rear. That 
elonk was handed to me in the yard of the house in 
Thomas street by a watchman who found it on the other side 
of the fbiiee, in a yard in the rear of Hudson Street 1 Siiw 
hiui coming over the fence with it. I was nearly in the car 
of the yard when 1 received it from tlie watchman. [TIio cloak 
was bora prodnced, and tlie witness positively identified it hs 
being tbo same cloak wliich was found by the watchman.] 
Witiu«ss continued — Tlie string now attached to the cloak w*iu 
attached to t when it was found, and from certain circuinstan- 
and Cimversation which then took place between me and 
«iC tba ptTMNis in Uie house, I was induced to notice it 
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particularly, I saw the string attached to the cloak bePore it 
was taken into Mrs. Townsend s house, and shortly after I re* 
ceived it from the watchman. After I perceived the string I 
gave the cloak into tlie hands of either one of the police offi- 
eel's or one of the watchmen — I cannot positively say which. 1 
don t know what the pei-son did with the cloak after I handed 
it to him. I went on to empannel the jnry. Ihere was a 
hatchet a«80 tmmd in the rear of the hoase. [The hatchet was 
liere produced, and the witness identified it as being the same 
one as found.] I think the hatchet was found shortly after the 
cloak, bi\t 1 am not certain of this. When the hatchet was 
handed to me, I Vioked at il, but did not discover anythinjg at 
that time very particular upon it. It was wet as if with dew; 
a . that time 1 did not perceive a string upon the hatchet — I 
meai when it was handed to me in the yard. I did not ob- 
serve the string upon the hatchet until it was brought to me a 
second time before the jury I think it was handed to me by 
Mr Brink and lie ca. led my attention to it^ then myself, iu 
company with some of the jurors, compared the string upon 
the cloak and the string upon the hatchet, and they were sim- 
ilar iu all respects the string appeared to be new, and to have 
been recently cut off. 

By the Judge — It was about daylight when the cloak aad 
hatchet were tirst handed to me, and it was two or three hours 
afterwards — between nine and half past nine — when I agaia 
saw them, they were then shown before the jury who were on 
the inquest. I won't be certain, but I think Mr. Brink brought 
the hatcliet and cloak before the jury — it was one of the offi- 
cers^ at all events. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — I do not know Mr. £1- 
dridge the watchman, that I know of. I remember that there 
was one person at the house by that name. When I first ar- 
rived at Mrs. Townsend'd house there were several officers and 
watchmen there, but I cannot say how many. If Mr. Eldridge 
is the man who took the axe up, he must be mistaken if he 
says he had it in his possession half an hour before he handed 
it to any one. I do not think that the person who found it had 
it in his hand more than a minute before be gave it to me. I 
did not notice any blood on the hatchet, but it had a reddish 
appearance the same that it has now. I gave particular direc- 
tion, when I handed the hatchet and doi^ to a person to keep 
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Qntil I etspannelled a jnry, to be sore to keep them safe. I 
gmve thia injanction more particularly in reLttion to the string 
that waa upon tlie ch>ak, as I understood from some of the per- 
ii*Ds in the house tliat a person had been there who wore a 
duttk. I did not then notice or know anything about the 
string upon the hatchet, and my directions therefore hud not 
•uch |>articular reference to it. With the exception of tlie 
string being more dirty now than it was at the inquest, it has 
every apficarance now that i. had then. I cannot say whether 
it is any longer or shorter now than it was then. Neither the 
cloak nor the hatchet were found, to the best of my belief, 
until after I got to the house. I d(»n't recollect that I made a 
proposition to go and make a search in the yard. I think Mr. 
Palmer fi st made the proposition, — and that he first went into 
the yard — but I am not certain. I do not recollect that I had 
any conversation Mrs. Towntieud on the subject of making a 
search in the yard. 

By a Juror — When I first saw the string I cannot say 
wiiether there was any appearance of its being damp. It did 
not appear tD be dirty or muddy. Tlie morning whs a dull 
morning. It was after daylight when the hatchet was found, 
and when it was handed^o me. It strikes me that if the string 
bad been upon the hatchet when it waa first found, it would 
hmre attracted my attention, and I should have observed it. 
rite string, however, might possibly have been there, and I 
might not hare seen it. 

By the Judge — ^The string might have poFsibly been on the 
hateliet. My attention was drawn to the string on the cloak 
before I saw the hatchet, and it is now, on reflection, my im- 
preasion tliat if the string had been on tlie hatchet when it was 
found I should have noticed it in comiection with the circum* 
stance. 

By Mr. Morris — My attention was called to the toA^l of 
the cloak, particularly before the cloak was examined, and in 
looking for the taasel I found the string; I was induced to 
look for the tassel from some conversation that 1 had with 
ao!ne I'ersoQ in the house, rei^pecting the tassel of a cloak. 

By the Judge — When I first saw the strmi; of the cioak it 
appeared to me to have been seveied with a jerk or broken 
off, DOC eat My impression at the time was, that it was not 

Mt 
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By Mr. Hoffman — ^When the cloak was found in the jard, 
I wrapped it up and mj attention was then first attracted to 
the tassel. 

By Mr Price — It was my intention to have the hatchet 
and cloak deposited in some safe place ; from the circumstance 
of the liatchet having been found in the yard, it was my im- 
pression that the horrible murder was committed with it ; I 
ordered them to be kept together, thinking that they might 
be jointly identified ; the string notwithstanding this, might 
have tlien been on the hatchet and I not notice it ; it is passi- 
lie that some of the persons to whom I gave the cloak, having 
ther string tlien attached to it, might have ti^ed the hatchet to ^ 
the string, and subsequently broken it off. 

By Judge Edwards — On examining the string upon the 
cloak now, it appears to me shorter than it was when I first 
noticed it ; I may however, be mistaken ; I am now under 
the impression that the string was longer than it is now ; I had 
no impression when I saw the string at the inquest, that it had 
been altered, that it was either shorter or longer than it was 
when I first saw it in the yard ; I am now more certain that 
the string is shorter than when I first saw it ; I did not meas- 
ure the string, nor was it measured at any time that I know 
of; I don't think that the string was as much longer on the 
cloak as it would be with the addition of the piece on the 
hatchet; I think if it had been as much larger I should have 
obf erved it, but I am not positive. 

By Mr. Morris, for the prosecution — When I first saw the 
string on the cloak, I did not notice it so very minutely as to 
know its dimensions atall, and until I saw the string on the 
hatchet before the coroner's jury, I did not attach much im- 
portance to it. When I speak of my impression about tlie 
string bein^ shorter now than it was before, I have reference 
both to wlien I first saw it in tlie yard, and to when it was 
brought before the coroner's inquest 

George W. Noble, examined for the prosecution by Mr. Mor- 
ris — 1 am an assistant captain of the watch. I remember that 
ou the morning of the tenth of April information was brought 
to roe at the watchhouse in the park that a murder had been 
committed in lliomas street. 1 immediately started ofl there, 
having with me three or foiu* watchmen. I think Eldridgo waa 
in the comjiany We arrived at Mrb. Townsend's house before 
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darlight, and before the hatchet and cloak were found. We 
were in the house nearly an hour and a-half before these arti- 
cles were found. When they were found I was in the room 
where Helen Jewett was laid. I heard a noise in the yard, and 
saw a man jump over the fence, and say " Here's the cloak now." 
I immediately went down stairs, and a number of my men were 
there. They said to me, ** WeVe found a cloak.* When I got 
into the yard both the cloak and hatchet were found. I saw the 
hatchet and examined it myself I examined it before it was 
taken into the house with the cloak. I saw the string upon tlie 
cloak before it was taken into the house. 

[The cloak was here produced, and the witness identified it 
aa the same that he then saw. He also identified the hatchet 
which was shown to him.] 

By a juror — 1 had both the hatchet and cloak in my hand. 

By Mr. Morris — I saw the string on the hatchet as it is now 
upon it, in the yard, before it was taken into the house, and di- 
rectly after it was found. I did not compare the string upon 
the hatchet and the stiing upon the cloak, but Mr. Brink, the 
officer, did in my presence. He examined and compared them, 
and he concluded as I did that they were both alike. The 
hatchet and cloak were given in charge to one of my men, and 
they were taken into one of the back rooms of the house, and 
hud in a recess in the northwest comer of tlie room. I did not 
obeenre the hatchet in the room, but 1 believe it was wrapped 
up in the cloak. I cannot say whether the door of the room 
was locked. There were watchmen about the place all the 
time. I was at the house until paf^ twelve o'clock, and un- 
til the coroner held an inquest upon tiie body of the murdered 
female. I did not stop in the house all the time. I went with 
Mr. Brink to Maiden Lane and Peari street in a carriage. We 
went to those places to try to find out who was the perpetrator 
of the deed. I was with Mr. Brink at tlie time the arrest of the 
aceoied (Mr. Robinson) was made. We found him in Dey 
street, between Broadway and Greenwich street This was 
about seven o^dock on Sunday morning. 

O o M e xamined by Mr. Maxwell — When I got to the house 
ill Thomas street the coroner was not there. I was there full 
three quarters of an hour as I suppose, before he came there ; 
we had not dtsoovered the cloak or hatchet before the coroner 
I waa bk die yard when the coroner received the cloak 
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and hatchet; they were not both received by the coroner at the 
same time, but not more than a moment intervener. The coro- 
ner was in the yard all the time that we were in the yard (my- 
self and Brink) ; the coroner had the cloak and hatchet about 
five minutes before he handed them to be put away ; I don\ 
know whether tlie coroner was standing close by Brink and me 
when Brink made the comparison between the string on the 
cloak and tlie string on tlie hatchet ; when he did make the 
comparison, I considered it to be an important fact ; Brink con- 
sidered it to be an important fact I did not communicate it to 
the coroner, nor did Brink that I know of I heard tlie mea 
say '* there's the cloak, we've found the cloak," or *' there's a 
cloak, we've found a cloak." I am not certain which. When I 
was in Helen Jewett'a room there were several persons rouod 
there ; none of the girls said anything to us about going to search 
the yard ; there were several of them in the house ; it is posBi- 
ble that some persohs might have gone into the room where the 
cloak and hatchet were while Brink and I went out in the car- 
riage to Maiden Lane ; it is possible that some person might 
have entered during that time, and got possession for a time of 
tno cloak and hatchet ; Brink and I found no difficulty in ascer- 
taining where Robinson was ; we found him at his boarding- 
house. When we inquired for him we were shown up to his 
bedroom, and we entei*ed it. Brink told him that be wanted 
him to get up and dress himself, and go to the police-office. He 
did so without making any objection, merely inquiring what we 
wanted him for ; he accompanied us in the carriage to the 
house in Thomas street 

By Mr. Morris: — We did not observe anything particular 
in I^>binson's clothes when he was dressing himself. We did 
observe something particular however, when we got him to 
the liouso in Thomas street. It was on the right side of the 
right leg below the knee, and on the left side near the hip. 
I took it to be lime, but that it was lime I cannot positively 
say, as I did not taste or smell it. Wtien we went up to Robin* 
son's bedroom, there was a young man with him. It was that 
gentleman who got up and opened the door. Robinson was 
then asleep, and he (his bedroom companion), shook him to 
awake Itim. They slept in the same bed together, Robinson 
in the front and his companion at the back. 

By the Judge — I did not observe whether Robinson^s ejet 
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were closed or not He jumped np very quick after we got 
in. The girl who showed us up stairs knocked at the door. 
I cannot say how loud she knocked at the door. When ho 
jumped ou^ of bed, we merely told him that we wanted to see 
hiiu. and he instantly dressed himself. It was in the entry 
tkut he H^ked us what we wanted with him, and that I)r|nk 
told him that he wanted him at the police office. 

By Mr. Morris — After the young man opened the door, 
Brink and I went directly into the room. Tlie young man 
got over Itobinson when ho jum|>ed into bed again. After *ve 
gfit intv the room I could not swear whether Robinson was 
awake or a<>leep. Tlie young man touched him and sln^ok him 
and lie immediately got up. The young man dressed himself 
tliortly ater Ilohins<m did, and accompanied us to Th««mHB 
street in the carriage. As R4»b*nson was going out of ^ the 
room with us« the young man sad to him, '* D«> you want mo 
to g»> with yi>u f ' and Itubinson replied : — ** You may go if 
you've a mind to.*' He was then in be<i, and he jumped up, 
dreased h.mself and accompanied us. When Mr. Brmk and I 
bronglit Robinson out of' his room, sonrethirg was said to him 
io tlie entry about a cloak. We were in the ball nearer the 
front doiir than the room door, when the cloak was mentioned. 
Only Brink, Robinson and myself were then present. Mr. 
asked him if he ever wore a blue cloth cloak, or if he 
the owner of a blue doth c^oak — I foget which, but I 
tbiuk it was if he ever wore a blue cloth cloak. He said no ; 
but be said he had an old camblet cloak that hung np in the 
bednioni. Brink and he talked about cloaks three or four 
times over; — they were talking about ch>aks 3 or 4 minutes. 
The fence round Mrs. Townsend's yard in the rear wa'^ of board 
and rather hisrh than otherwise. The rear fence is nine or ten 
feet high, and the fence at the south west corner is full a-< high. 
The fsoce all round the yard is whitewaslied. Tliere is a stahlu 
adjoining the fence on the west side, and pickets are put np on 
the fence on that aide. A {>erson in getting over that fence 
in^> the yard would I think necessarily whiten his trowsers; 
bat it would of course depend upon the manner he got over. 

By Mr. Maxwell, for the prisoner — While the c« nversation 
took place between Brink and Robinson in tlie entr\ , the young 
man who alept in the same room witli him, was drc&aing him- 
hiamlL The bed room door was only partially open, and I 
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don t jmow whedier or not, the yonng man conld hear what 
was said with Robinson abont the cloak. The conversation 
was not in a low tone. I distinctly remember now, that Rob- 
inson positively denied that he was ever the owner of a blue 
cloth cloak. I cannot be mistaken in this. 

Denis Brink, police officer, examined by Mr. Phenix for 
the prosecntion — ^I was at the house of Mrs. Townsend, in 
Thomns street, on the morning of the tenth of April. I am 
one of the police officers of this city. I went to Mrs. Town* 
Bend's house about half past four on the morning of the 
tenth of April. It was before daylight. I was there when the 
cloak and hatchet were found. My first information and knowl- 
edge of the finding of the cloak and hatchet was after day light. 
The coroner was in the yard when they were found. Mr. El- 
dridge, the watchman, handed the cloak and hatchet to tlie 
coroner. I had both the cloak and hatchet in my hand before 
they were taken into tiie house. [Tlie cloak and hatchet were 
here shown to and identified by the witness.] I know the 
cloak frotn tlie tassel particularly. The string that now ap- 
pears upon this cloak was in the yard before it was taken into 
the house. It was fastened to the end of the cloak. I had 
the hatchet in my hand before it went into the hooee. I saw a 
string upon the handle of the hatchet. I compared the string 
on the handle of the hatchet with the string that was fastened 
to the cord of the cloak. It appeared as though it had been cut 
apart witii a scissors or knife. I am not positive in whose po0- 
Bcssion they were given after they were taken out of the yard, 
but I think it was to one of the watchmen. It was between 
daylight and sunrise when the hatchet and cloak were found. 
I saw the string on both the cloak and hatchet not more than 
two minutes after they were found. After they were given 
into the possession of the watchman I did not again see them 
until they were brought before the coroner's inquest, perhaps 
two or three hours after. There was not a particle of difference 
between the strings on the hatchet and cloak when I first saw 
them in the yard, and when I saw them at the coroner's in« 
quest. I went with Mr. Noble, the assistant captain of the 
watch, to arrest the prisoner. 

[Mr. '^Phenix here asked the witness how he came to suspect 
Robinson, but the question was objected to by Mr. Maxwell, 
and it was withdrawn.] 
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EzmminatioQ oontiniiecl — ^Mr. Noblo and I went to the hoase 

Bfo. 4S Dej street. I rang the belL The servant came to the 

3oor, and I asked her if Mr. Robinson was within. She said 

praftt and led roe np to his bed-room. I think she knocked at 

Llie do<»r. It was on a jar when we reached it, and when she 

knocked I called oat ^'Is Mr. Robinson within T and he (Rob- 

anaon) immediately unswcrcd and said, ^* Yes, that's my name." 

K then said to him, ^ I want to speak to you, I wish you wonld 

get op.'* lie tlien got np and pnt on his pantaloons. I did 

not tlien discover anything particular in relation to his dress. 

K discovered something white, but I did not think anything of 

it at that t me. That afterwards turned out to be lime. I 

Malrfid kim as soon as ho got dressed to walk ont with me into 

tiia hall — that I wanted to speak to him. lie went w'th me 

Into the hall, and I then asked him if he had a blue cloth cloak, 

m» a cl«»ak of any kind. I asked him afterwards if he hod a 

\jlne cloth cloak, or if he had worn one. Ilis answer was no, 

^that he had never had a cloth cloak. He then remarked that 

lie had an old camlet cloak, which was then hanging in his 

Iwd-mom, at the same time pointing to it and saying ^^Tliere 

it ia.** When he pointed to his cloak we were standing in the 

liall near his roon door. I then told him that I wanted him 

to go with me to the Hall or to the police oflSce — I am not 

certain which. Before wo started oft together, he asked my 

consent to let his room-mate go with him, which I gave ; and 

Lis rootn-mate did go with us, getting dressed and ready in a 

very few minutes. We came np Broadway to Dnano« and 

from Duane into Chapel on our way to Thomas street. After 

we got into the house in Thomas street I saw the whitewash 

again on Iliibin(>on s paiitHlotins. Ii did not occur to nie until 

I saw tlie whitewash on the fence to take particular notice of 

it The whitewash was partly in front and partly on the side 

of the ri^bt le;: of the pantaloons. I did not at any time ex- 

anioe tlie pantalo(»ns particularly. When I first went into 

Mra. Townsend^s yard in the morning, I observed a little saw 

bench standing close to the southeast corner of tlie fence, 

which struck roe that a person might have used for getting 

over the fence. A penton by using that might have got over 

flic fence >% i:h less difficulty than without its assistance. 

[It being now after three o'clock, the Court took a recess for 
tMlfanhour.] 
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^ Shortly after the appointed time for reassembling after the 
recess, the judges and jury came into Court, and took their 
respective seats. 

The examination of Mr. Brink was resumed for the prosecu- 
tion, examined by Mr. Phetiix — I obtained some articles from 
the room of Mr. Robinson. In the first place, I obtained a 
miniature ; after which I brought away his trunks and barean, 
containing a great number of articles. I examined the trunk 
and bureau previous to ^taking them to the police ofiice. I ex- 
amined the trunks and bureau for the purpose of finding some 
letters, but did not find any. I found the miniature in the bu- 
reau at his lodgings, on Sunday afternoon, after his arrest. 

[The miniature was here exhibited to the witness, and lio 
identified it as the one he had found at the prisoner's lodg- 
ings.] 

Examination continued — Upon finding the miniature, I took 
possession of it, took it to the police office, and iravc it to Mr. 
Justice Lowndcr. I believe it was a likene.s of Mr. Eobinson. I 
did not at the sanie time brins^ away any other article. I mere- 
ly locked the trunks and bureau and brought away the keys, 
which I gave to Mr, Lowndes. The trunks and bureau were 
afterwards brought to the police office. I was not present 
when they were unlocked and opened there. I did not, after 
that, visit Ileleh Jcwett's room, and take some things away 
from there. I was present in Helen Jewett's room when Mr. 
Tompkins, or some other officer, came there, and took away 
some books, and some other articles which I don't recollect. 
They took them, I believe, to tlie police office. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — I have been an officer 
nine or ten years. I have known It^sina Townseud three years. 
I am not particularly familiar there. I was not particularly 
acquainted with the locality of the premises previous to the 
murder of Helen Jewett. I iiave never, )>rior to that time 
been in the upper part of the house. I knew ILlen Jewett. 
Have seen her at Mrs. Townsend's. Never visited her there 
especially. Never visited Helen Jewett elsewhere. Have 
been several times in Mrs. Townsend's house. Have gone 
there officially. Have had ])roce6ses against persons in tlie 
house— sometimes against servants, and ft»metimes against the 
girls in the house. I never particularly knew wheUier Mw. 
Townsend was a woman of wealth. 1 have been at Mrs. 
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Townsood^t honse when I have not had any processes. Some- 
timet ftho would send for me when she had been threatened hy 
rioters tliere. Never saw rioters at the house, nor did I ev 
tee a riot there. I was there ab<»ut two months before the 
murder of Helen Jcwctt. Never played cards at Mrs. Town- 
send*s house, nor did I ever see any cards played there. Never 
served a police warrant upon anybody in Mrs. Town«end's 
houtie on the complaint of Helen Jewett. I have, I think, on 
oDe occasion, seen Helen Jewett before the Orand Jury. I 
was in Court tliis morning when Mr. NoMe gave his testimony. 
Have said that when I went to Mr. Robinson's house I told 
him to get up, that I wanted a word with bim. Tlie reason of 
my asking him to walk into the entry was in the first place to 
charge him directly witli tlie murder of Helen Jewett — but I 
afterwards cl ai^ed my mind, and bep:an to at^k him about the 
clouk. On my oath, my object was not to get him to say 
something to me out of the hearing of his room companion. I 
could have charged him witli the murder, or spoken to him 
aUmt the ch>ak in tlie bedroom as well as outside. I cannot 
say why I did not take this course. It wa^) a notion of mint*, I 
tup)>oee. When I Fpoke to him about the cl«>ak, I asked him 
if he had a blue cloth cloak. He said no— liad never had one. 
He then told me about the fa*nlet cl »ak, and pointed to it as I 
have before stated. I think what I tell you now as to what 
li'biDaon said when I spoke to him about the cloak is the 
tame as stated when examined before the recess, and in 
all that I (stated. I now recollect he swore he »oi(l me he had 
never worn a cloth cloak. I again swear that he did tell me he 
never had a cloak. 

[At this i'tage of the examination Sheriff Hillyer and 
Lownde-*, and Mr. A. M. C. Smith brought in one of a large 
gang of men whom he had arrested while making a disturbance 
outside tlie gates of the City Hall. Tlie Judge ordered him 
to be taken to the police office for disp4it»al by the magistrate] 

The cross-examination of Mr. Brink was continued bv Mr. 
Maxwell — I intended to convey to the jury the fact that Rob- 
inson not only told me he had not a cloth cloak, tach as I de- 
scribed, but also that he had never worn a cloth cloak — I 
memo a blue black cloth cloak. He did not tell me that he had 
•ach a cloak belonging to any other person. I knew a penoa 
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named Gray. lie did not eay anything about a cloak of tliat 
person's. That was an afier transaction, and not connected 
with Robinson. I cannot tell the reason whj I did nut commu- 
nicate to the coroner the important fact of tlie strings on the 
cloak and the liatcnet bearing a resemblance to eiicli other. I 
considered myself as acting under die coroner, and not as su- 
perior to liim. The second time I saw the hatchet and cloak 
was when they were exhibited at the coroner's inquest When 
I first saw the white mark upon Kobinson's pantidoon^, I did 
not feel it nor attempt to dust it. I did not attach sufficient 
importance to it at first, nor did I think much about it. ihero 
was considerable whitewash on the fence of the yard ; it was 
thickly laid on. I believe I mentioned the fact at the coro- 
ner's inquest, before the coroner's jury. I solemnly assert on my 
oath I did not say a word to Rol^inson at his lodging-rooms, or 
at Mrs. Townsend's, about the white on his trowsers ; and I also 
solemnly avow that he never told me it was paint. I never 
had any conversation with him on the subject. I have never 
received any money, goods, wares, or roercliandise from Mrs. 
Townsend, except on one or two occasions^, my regular fees for 
the service of processes. I never served any pnx^e^s on Mrs. 
Townsend ; but I have served processes upon persons in her 
house, for which perhaps she has paid tlie money. I have re- 
ceived no other money from her. I now remember that ahe 
has paid me some money, as also some other officers, ior at- 
tending her sale. She paid us fi^ e dollars per day eack. I 
bought a clock at the sale. I bought it for thirty dollar<i. I 
never paid any money for it myselt*, but I believe Mr. Welsh, 
who was also an officer in attendance at the sale, set > led for it 
when ho settled with the auctioneer and Mrs. Townsend for 
our services. The clock is now at my house. I forget now how 
much money I gave Welsh to pay the balance due upon the 
clock. I did give him some money for that purpose — I think 
fifteen or twenty dollars. Welsh bought some articles at the 
sale, but I don't know what they were. I don't know what he 
paid for them. I don't know whether Ilelen Jewett h..d anj 
money when she was murdered. I don't know that she was 
remarkable in her sphere of life for having splendid jewelry, 
chains and dresses. When I reached Helen Jewett's room 
after the murder, I did not find any money or jewels. I waa 
not told where she kept her money. I did not find any notes 
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or coins. I believe that Mr. Welsh found a small box in her 
room, containing little coins. 

By Mr. I'rice — ^There was considerable whitewash on tlie 
fence in Mrs. Townscnd's yard. I did not notice any white- 
wa»li on the cloak, except a little on tlie tassels. A person 
coiiI«I have got over the fence without getting any whitewash 
on the clofldc. A person might have thrown the cloak over the 
fence, and then got over. 

Mr. Price — Now I want you to say to this jury, whetlier in 
all your conversations with the prisoner, from the period of his 
being examined before the Police, you noticed anything in his 
conduct, manner or deportment, that led you to suspect him to 
be guilty of murder t 

Witness— I must say he acted very curiously, very differ- 
ently £n»m any prisoner that I ever had before. 

Mr. Price — How did he act ! 

Witness — Why, he did nbt ap})ear alarmed at all. I must 
•ay, however, when I told him in the coach, before getting to 
Rosina Townscn<l's house, of the accusation made against him, 
he changed color. That is all I know of by which he acted 
corionsly. 

Mr. Price — Did you not swear, sir, before the grand jury, yon 
observed notliing in his conduct to lead you to suppose that ho 
bad been guilty t 

Witness — I do not remember swearing any such thing. I do 
not believe that I did. 

Mr. Price — Very wcl', cir. Wo will wait and see whether 
yon did or did not when wo get the grand jury here as wit* 



Mr. Iloffman — Now, Mr. Brink, you and I have been public 
officers togetiier, and I may ask you a few questions with a lit- 
tle more freedom than usual. Did you ever receive any 
money from Mrs. Townsend for speaking to the District- Attor- 
nev in er favor t 

Witness — I don't think that I ever did. 

Mr. Iloff nan^Did you ever receive any money from Ilelen 
Jewett t 

Witnena — ^Kever. 

Mr. Iloffman — Did you not know that Ilelen Jewett prose- 
ested a man named Bryd, and that Bryd afterwards turned 

U 
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round and presented Mrs. Berrj, tlie keeper of a house of pros- 
titution in Duane street? 

Witness — I remember something of the kind. 

Mr. Hoffman — Did you not receive money for acting in l>e- 
half of Mrs. Berry on that occasion t 

Witness — I Iiave received some money from Mrs. Berry 
sometimes. I cannot tell exactly \rbat for or how much — per- 
haps a dollar or so at a time. 

Mr. Iloffman — Did you never receive any money for going 
to the District-Attorney in relation to an indictment that was 
pending against Mrs. Townsend, to intercede with him in her 
behalf? 

Witness — ^I never did, that I recollect. 

Mr. Iloffman — Who was the District - Attorney at that 
time? 

Witness — Mr. Hoffman was — ^you were, sir. 

Mr. Iloffman — Did you ever reeei vo any money for endeav- 
oring to get a prosecution settled in the Court of Sessions, that 
was ]>cnding against two prostitutes? 

Witness — I do not recollect that I ever did. I think I 
should recollect such a circutnstanco if I had done it. 

Mr. Iloffman — Do you recollect on any other occasion hav- 
ing received money from prostitutes, or the keepers of prosti- 
tutes, and if yon do, state what occasion it was, and how much 
money you received ? 

Witness — I do not recollect ever having done anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. Morris — The gentleman Appears to be very anxious on 
this subject. I will endeavor to satisfy him about the prostitu- 
tion ca-c. 

Mr. Hoffman — If my learned friend docs not wish me to pro- 
ceed with the examination, I will forego it. 

Witness examined by Mr. Morris — I aid receive money 
from a gentleman for arranging a difference between two 
prostitutes, where one had torn Uie clothes of the other. 

Mr. Morris — Who was that gentleman ? 

Mr. Hoffman — I object to the gentleman's name being dis 
«^tosed ; although of course if the gentleman persists in it, ho 
can have an answer. 

Mr. Phenix— If the gentleman does not persist in his mode 
of cross-exammation, I shall not nersiat in mine. 
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Mr. Jloffmaii — Nercr mind, I will drop it. 

Mr. Schureman, recalled for tho dc^feiicc, and cxannncd l»y 
Mr. Miucwell — I did not ecoor hear of any comparis >n of the 
string on the cloak with a string on the hatchet by Mr. 1 rink 
orMr. Koblc. I was and still am under tho impre^sioii that 
tlie hatchet was handed to mo immcdiatoiy after it was fou d 
by tlie watchman. I may, however, be mistaken. I <lid not 
particularly obijorvo any white marks on the prisoner's trousei-s. 
1 think he wore pantaloons of a light brown (olor. 1 have ex- 
presided it as a somewhat singular circumstance, that mirhcr 
Rf ink nor Noiilu mentioned to me in especial manner about 
tlieir comparing the string on the h.itchet and the do ik. 

Charles Tyrrell calKd for the prosecution, and examined by 
Mr. Phenix — I know the pris^mer at the bar; I boarded ut 
tlie same honso with him in Dey street. On the Saturday 
night, previous to the ni'xu'nt; on which Helen Jcwett was 
munlcrcd, I walked np i^ oivman street witli the prisoner os 
far as tlie brick chun h; it was between eight and nine o'clock 
at night. lie then wore a dark colond cloth cloak with vel- 
vet cu'Iar and facings, and I think he ha*l a ca]> on. 

[Tlio cloak was produced, and it was one of such a descrip- 
tion as was represented by the witness.] 

Ex.'iimnation continued — I left him ut the corner of Beekman 
and Nassau streets, and he went towards the park, lie told 
me that he was going to tho Clinton hotel, but to my certain 
knowledge be did not go in there. I have heard from him 
Uiat he was acquainted with Helen Jewett, and I have fre- 
qnently hearil boarders in the house banter him about Helen 
— bnt I don^t know positively what Helen they meant. 

Cross examined, by Mr. Maxwell — I saw Robinson put on 
the cloth cloak before he left tho house. [Tlie witness hero 
pat tlie cloak on and showed how he did it.] If there had Ix^en 
a hatchet attached to llie claik, I should certiinly have fccu 
it. I abo had an opportunity of seeing the insiJe of tho cloak 
before he left uie in Beekman street. Ho pulled it open in 
ioch a manner, that had the hatchet been there I could m«>dt 
probably bare scMsn it On that evenini; before ho 1 tt the 
hoose ho was very cheerful, and had been joking with some of 
the boarders in tho house. In tho course of his talk in Beek- 
man atreet| he told me that be was on that day nineteen years 
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of age, and spoke of the circumstance with evident emotion of 
pleasure. 

By Mr. Phenix — Before the occasion of which I have spoken, 
I have seen Robinson wear a cloth cloak similar to the one 
which he wore on that night. When he put it on he took it 
either off the bed or out of his trunk. He was in the habit of 
keeping it in his trunk. 

Elizabeth Salters, examined by Mr. Phenix, for the prosecu- 
tion — I know the prisoner. I knew him before Helen Jewett 
was killed. I knew him for about seven weeks before that 
occurrence ; I knew him at Mrs. Townsend's during that time. 
He used to come and see me there. He generally wore a cloak 
when he came there in the night time. It was a dark cloak 
made of cloth. He had to it a black silk corded tassel. On one 
occasion I discovered something deficient as regards one of tlie 
ornaments of the cloak. One of the tassels was off. The tas- 
sels were of long silk braid. One of the tassels that was 
broken off and sewed on again, was of long narrow braid. I dis- 
covered this about two weeks before Miss Jewett came to the 
house. I was at Mrs. Townsend's on the morning that the mur> 
der was committed. I was there when the cloak was found. 
I made a statement in reference to one of the tassels of the 
cloak, before the cloak was exhibited to me. [The cloak fonnd 
back of Mrs. Townsend's yard, was here exhibited to tlie wit- 
ness, and she positively identified it as the one that Bobinson 
alias Frank Rivers used to wear.] 

The -examination was continued — I never knew the prisoner 
before the murder by any other name than that of Frank Rivers. 
There was another young man who called himself Frank Rivera 
who used to come to the house with the prisoner. Tiiey said 
that they were cousins. Helen Jewett lived at Mrs. Town- 
send's three weeks before slio was murdereil. 1 knew her be- 
fore she came there, she was a favorite among all the girls, and 
I never knew or heard of her having a quarrel with any one in 
the houso, or out of it. On the night of the murder, I was in 
\ the houso« At a late hour, towards the morning, there was a 
person called to see me. At the time the alarm of the fire and 
murder was given, the person was in my room. He came in a 
quarter of an hour before I heard the alarm. I expected him 
there on that night. Ho was undressed at the time of the 
alarm was given. I did not hear him come into the house ; I 
did not hear him until he was in my room. I recollect hearing 
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a pcrt-^n culling for a bottlo of champagne after I went to bo \ 
It was Helen Jowett called for the champagne. I went to 
bed about half past ten oY-Iock. It was about half an hour artcr- 
wards when the wine was called for, I had a conversation with 
Hobinson about the t.-iseel that was broken off the cloak. lie 
said it was broken off during a sleigh riJe. The conversation 
took place about two weeks before Ilclen Jewett^s deatii. lie 
happened to tpeak about the tassel because I had it in my 
head. 

Cross examined by Mr. Maxwell— I have talked with Mrs. 
Towiisend about t le murder to-daj ; I also epoko to her about 
it, and to several other persons on tlie day of the murder. On 
the mominir of April 10th. when the cloak was brought into 
Mrs. Townsend*s, I did not pretend to swear to the cl ^ak, but 
only to the tassel. Don't know that there is anything very 
peculiar in the sewing of the tassel on the cloak. I expect that 
the tassel torn off in the same manner as the one on the clouk ex- 
hibited, ninst necess;irity be sewn on the same way. I was in bed 
when I beard Helen Jewett calling for a bo:tle of champagne. 
My room was immediately opposite to Helen Jewetf h room. 
Could not hear everything, or indeed anything that took place 
in Ilelcn Jcwett's room, unless it was loud. Was nineteen 
year^ of age in April last. Before I went to live at Mrs. Town, 
fcnd^s I lived at my mother's house. Have been awav from 
my mother's hou.-e upwards of two years. Have lived the 
greater part of that time at Mrs. Town^end's. Before I went to 
live there, I lived at a house kept by Mrs. Brown. Cannot 
say how many persons came to Mrs. Townsend's on the night 
of the murder. There were several penK)n8 in the parlor, but 
cannot say how many, nor who they were. Dil not sec any per- 
son attempt to have the hou^e on the m(»rning of the murder. 
Heard Mrs. Townsend say that a person attempted to leave the 
place and that she had preven.ed him. Do not know that 
Ilclen Jewett kne^v that Ilobins«»n visited me prior to coming 
to M K Towni^end^s to sec ler. Tlie other Frank Rivers came to 
see me. Tiny have both been in my room at the same time. 
Tliey Q«ed sometimes to dress a go<»d deal alike. When the 
alarm c^ t!ie murder was given, I ran out of my rfK>m. I did 
HOC dress before coming out Saw several men there. Can* 
n»il say l:ow many ; was too much frightened. Did not see 
aay of the men attempting to get away. Tncj did get away, 
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I believe, when the doors were opened to let the watchmen in. 

Did not see a person at Helen Jewett's room when the alarm 

was given, who subsequently got away. Did not hear Mrs. 

Townsend speak of such an occurrence. Saw Helen Jeweti. 

bureau examined on the morning of the murder. She had a 

gold watch and chain and ear rings. Saw Mrs. TownsendhaFO 

the watch and chain on the morning of tho murder. Was 

] resent when Frank Rivers came in on Saturday night to see 

Helen. Wo were in the parlor when he came in, and she told 

us that 1 er dear Frank had come. Did not see him when he 
came, and don't know how he was dressed. The other Frank 

Eivers used occasionally to visit Helen Jewett. Mrs. Townseud 

told me some day last week of the particular bald mark whicli 

she had observed on Mr. Bobinson's head. She told me it woa 

a curious bald place on the crown of his head. Before she told 

me this never knew anything of it. I have more than once 

seen tiie prisoner with his clothes off, and so exposed that I 

should think I could have observed the place upon his head 

about wljich Mrs. Townsend ^poke. I never to my knowledge 

did see any such ])lace. Heard of a person's visiting Helen 

Jewett regularly every Saturday night, but never saw him. 

By Mr. Morris — The name of the person was, I believe, Bill 
Easy, or at all events, that was the name by which he was 
known. 

By Mr. Hoffman — Tliere was no ill-feeling between Helen 
Jewett and me. because of Frank Rivers leaving me to visit her. 
I never said anythuig to her about his visiting me. I thought 
that slie had most right to him, as I understood from her that 
she had known him intimately for a long time. 

James Wells, examined by Mr. Phenix for the prosecution — 
I am a porter in tho employ of Mr. Joseph Hoxie. I have been 
in such employment since last June. There w^as a hatchet in 
the store ; I was accustomed to use it for the purpose of splitting 
up wood. The last time that I recollect seeing the hatchet in 
our store, was on the Wednesday before the murder was said to 
be committed. Richard P. Robinson was in the employment 
of Mr. Hoxie vn tho f^amo store in which the hatchet was. I 
used to open the store in the morning. The first time that I 
missed the hatchet was on the Monday after the murder. I 
then wanted it and looked for it, but could not find it. Some- 
times I wanted it for opening boxes, and I wanted it on that 
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tnominj^ for that purpose. Ilad not heard of the murder when I 
niiftseil the hatchet; did not make any particular inquiriea 
about it. 

[The hatchet found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's Iiou^o was 
here positively sworn to by the \\ itness, as being the hatchet that 
belon^red to Mr. Iloxio ] 

CriJM^xainined by Mr. Maxwell — The hatchet was used in 
different parts of Mr. Uoxie's premises, and sometimes in the 
street for opening boxes. On the Saturday afternoon before the 
murder Robinson was engaged in tlie store up to half-paet iive 
oclock. Ilave always considered him to be a kind and amia- 
ble young man. Ilavo seen him day af er day without his hat, 
and never observed that he had any particular mark at the 
back of his head ; never saw any baldness at the back of his 
bead. Know the axe from the dark marks that are upon it, 
and from its being blunteil in a particular way. Tlicro was 
never any blood upon it that I observed. On the Saturday be- 
fore the murder we had part of our store painted white, and 
some of the upright pillars or supporters of the cellar white- 
washed. I renoeuiber that Mr. Iloxie got some of his clothes 
rubbed with paint 

By MCffJIorris — I do not know that the prisoner's clothes in 
any part were painted. 

Emma French, examined by Mr. Phenix for the prosecution 
—lived at the house of Mrs. Townsend sixteen months. 
Boarded there at the time of Uclen Jewett's death. Know n 
person named Frank llivers — he never vii»ited me. Have 
seen him at Mrs. Townsend^s four or five times. Knew of hiii 
b(;iog there on the night of Helen Jewett's murder ; he wore a 
bat and cloak. My room was on the lower floor, in fn»nt, op- 
posite Mrs. Townsend^s ro4)m. Saw Frank Rivers come in be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock on thj niglit of tlie mi:r er ; was 
standing at my room door in the entry when he came* in. The 
reason that I was at the room door is^that I ex|>eeted some one 
on that ni*:ht He did not come into my n>om ; he went di- 
rectly throu|^ the passage. Saw him enter the rece>s towards 
the stairs. Saw Helen Jewctt on that night, al>out half an 
Lour before he came, and she said in my presence that lier 
**dear Frank was coming." Abont eleven o'clock on that 
night saw Helen Jowett. At that time Frank Kivcrs was 
tbereu Helen came down staiia to get a boot that the shoo- 
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Tiiaker Lad brought Previous to that night had spoken with 
the prisoner at the bar. Had seen him in Mrs. Salters' room. 
When he came in on the night of the murder did not hear him 
speak. Mrs. Townsend lot him in. Before she did so, she 
twice asked ^^ who's there ?^' It was between nine and ten 
o'clock when she let him in. The lamp in the entry was at 
that time lighted. It hung near the foot of the stairs. The 
light was so clear that I could see any person that entered dis- 
tinctly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marwell — ^Have been all day in the 
Grand Jury room. Mrs. Townsend has also been there all 
day. We were all waiting there yesterday. Mrs. Townsend 
told us she had been examined in the court yesterday. 8fao 
did not tell us particularly what she said, or what the lawyers 
asked her. There were two Frank Rivers visited Mrs. Town- 
send's house. Sometimes I have seen them dressed alike, 
except their cloaks. Robinson wore a cloth cloak, and the 
other Rivers wore a Boston wrapper. I have seen both Frank 
Rivers in Miss Salters' room. Mrs. Townsend never said any- 
thing to me about being able to see a person in the entry 
by the lamp. The person Mrs. Townsend let into the house did 
not say a word. When ho came in ho put his cloak up to his 
iace, so I could only see his forehead and eyes. I thought 
from what I then saw of him that it was the prisoner at the 
bar, but I cannot now swear that it was he that I saw. I can 
not say why, if it was he on that night, he wished to cover his 
face, as I had seen him several times previously. When Helen 
came down, about eleven o'clock, to receive the boot from the 
shoemaker, she was in full dress, tho same as she had been all 
the evening. With the exception of a bottle of champagne 
that Helen Jewett had, only know of one bottle of champagne 
being drunk in Mrs. Townsend's house on that night. It was 
drunk in the parlor. Did not have any more in Mrs. Town- 
send's room on the night of the murder ; nor was I awake, un- 
til Mrs. Townsend came down stairs crying out fire. Did not 
see two men in the passage, half dressed, when the alarm was 
given ; am positive of this. Saw the watchmen come in. 
Cannot tell how many came in, or hardly what took place, as 
I was much frightened. Did not hear a man say, to one of the 
watchmen, '^ Don't take me, Fm not the person that was in 
t!iat room." Saw some gentlemen try to leave the house, and 
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in great oonfiidoiu Some of them were undressed. A groat 
niiinl>er of ttmngers used to come to Mrs. Towosend's house in 
the coarse of m week. Cannot sny how many there were there 
on the nt;;ht of the murder. Live at Miss Brown^s, in Grand 
atreefyiiow. It it a houbo simihir to Mrs. TjwnsendV. Cannot 
say how many strangers I liavc had to see nie in the conrbc of 
mwcc'k. Sometimes I had several. Have, whilst there, let 
pers(»iu out of my room before daylight. When I did so, I 
was compelled to go to Mrs. Towiisend's room, to get the key, 
that being a rule of the honse, as I understood. It 'was the 
custom of the girls to go to her room and ask fi>r the key when 
they wished to let any one out of the house after the d(>or was 
locked for the night. 

Donis Brink, recalled for the prosecution — I lookeO into the 
trunks and bureau that were brought from Robinson*s room, 
and did not find a cloth cloak in them, nor did I find one in 
his room. I believe the coroner took ]>ossession of the letters 
that were fonnd in Helen Jewett's room. 

Mr. Eldridge, the watchman, recalled by Mr. Huffman, for 
the defence — When the cloak wiis found, it was not in a heap ; 
it was spread out two-thirds of its length — ^probably about 
three feet. 

[It being now nine o'clock, the Judge ordered the Court to 
be adjourned until ten o'clock the next day, and it was ad- 
journed accordingly. Tlie Jury were placed in the mean 
time under the cbai^ of eight police oflBcers and constables.] 

THIRD DAT. 

The excellent arrangements that were made the previous 
day by SlieriflT Hilly er and Lowndes, and High Ci>nstable 
Hayea, and their deputies and assistants, fortunately prevented 
a repetition of the tumult, disorder, and violence, which inter- 
rupted the progress of the proceedings in this most extraordi- 
nary trial on the two preceding days. 

Shortly after ten oVlock, the doors of the great court room 
were opened for the ingress of members of the bar, reporters 
and witnesses. All tlie entry pates of tlie hall were chised, 
and attended by various constables and officers, and business 
in all other tribunals of the hall was suspended in cuuicquence 
of the excitement amongst the multitude, who, notwitlutand- 
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ing the bars to their admittance fo the court robnl, and the siYll 
damp and wretched weather, still densely congregated in the 
vicinity of the halU 

Immediately on the court being opened in the usual form, 
find tlie ordinary proclamation being made, the prisoner was 
brouglit to tlie bar, attended as before, by his counsel, and M*. 
Joseph Iloxic, his relatives and friends. lie bore the sartio 
firm, calm, and composed appearance that he has even done 
since the discovery of the horrid murder of the unfortunato 
Helen Jcwett, even when gazing upon her mangled and bloody 
corpse, when before the coroner's inquest. The proceedings 
were resumed by Mr. Phenix calling as a witness for the prose- 
cution, a colored girl na!ned 

Sarah Dunscombe, who, on being sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Phenix, and deposed as follows: — 1 was acquainted witli 
Helen Jewett ; was employed by her shortly before her death ; 
was employed by her to do her work in the morning, and dress 
her in the evening. Used to go in the morning to clean her 
room up, and in the evening about half past five o'clock to as- 
sist in dressing her. Was employed by Helen Jewett all the 
time that bhe was in Mrs. Townsend's liousCi and a short time 
previous at Mrs. Cunningham's, in Franklin street ; saw a min- 
iature in Miss Jewett^s when I worked for her. Saw it in her 
possession on the Friday morning before her death. On Fri- 
. day morning, Helen Jewett went out, and she placed the min- 
ia' ure in my possession to clean and dust the frame. After I had 
done this, I put it in the drawer — Miss Helen's drawer — the 
drawer of the bureau. Did not set the miniature after putting 
it in Helen's drawer. It was the miniature of a male. Have 
seen the miniature at the police oflSce. [The minLiture taken 
from Robinson's trunk by Mr. Brink on the 10th of April was 
here shown |o the witness, and she identified it as being tlie 
same which she had seen in Helen Jewett's room.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maxwell — My mother lives at No. 
18S Franklin street ; she takes in work ; I used to go to Miss 
Jewett's room between eight and nine o'clock. I went pretty 
punctually every moniing, and did not perhaps vary any raoro 
titan five or ten minutes any morning. I was with Miss Jewett 
on Saturday afternoon about half past five o'cIock| as near as 
I can recollect. It was on the morning of Fridny that I saw 
Helen Jewett's miniature ; I think Jt was about half past tovea 
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o'clock whoQ I left Ml*8 Jcwett, on Saturday evcninjr. I wont 
to my mother's when I left Miss Jewett. I know it was I. alt' 
past seven o*clo(*k when I left Miss Jowett, because after 1 left 
Lcr 1 went into tlie grocery to inquire what time it was, — liav- 
in;; after that to go an errand down town f r my mother. She 
had not finished dressing when I left the house. There was a 
Sro in the room on that night I made the fire. 1 took np 
■ome wood from the cellar for that purpose. Took up three 
piece oi wo<h1. It was small wood ; the wood was i ot split. 
Don I kno''^ v hetlier it was hickory wood or not. There was 
a carpet on the floor. Tlie end of the bed was not ni ar the 
firo pKrc. The ^ re was lighted when I left the house ; know 
it was half past five when I went to the house on Saturday 
night, because I inquired as I was going to the corner 
of Franklin and Hudson streets; when I went to llelMrs 
room at half past five o'clock, there was a gentleman in the 
room with her; did not se«3 the face of that gentleman ; did 
not hear her call that gentleman by any name ; heard her say, 
when he was sitting on a chair witli his knee on the bed, 
•* Frank.'' Did not hear her add anything but Frar.k. Afier 
being in the room about ten minutes, went for a |itcher of 
water, and when I returned the gentleman H'as gone ; fetched 
tlie wo<»d fr«>m the cellar to make the lire, while he was there. 
[Mr. Maxwell here read tlio M'itness' deposition ns given at 
the police oflSce to compare it witli her pret^ent testimony. It 
did not diflfer materially m fact, except that she left Helen 
Jewett*s riKun on the Saturday ni^ht, and that bhe took the 
young man wiio was in the room wlun she went there to bo 
Ilobius«m, tlie prisoner at the bar. In her de|M>>itioii, however, 
slie swore that she only supi>osed it to be Kobin^on, Irom his 
figure, and that slie did not see his face, as Helen waj sitting 
upon his knee at the time he was there.] 

Witness continued, examined alternately by Messt-s. M ixwi*ll 
and n(»firman — If I swore ptisitively, at the }x»liee ollice, that I 
thought tlie young man wiiom I saw in Miss Jewett*s nnun on 
Saturday night was Robinson, I s..id so without meania;^ it, 
and while 1 was frightened, and I theref »re ho;K) to be excu^iMJ ; 
I cann«ft say but I am frightened ih>w; 1 wasnev^r Ik tore 
brought up for tlie pnr]>ose of swearing. Mrs. Town-end has 
OQTer, al any time, told me what I ou;,ht to s;iy. Might havu 
aaid that I tlumght the young man wlio was with Mi^s Jcwett 
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Was Mr. Eobinson, from his dress and iignro, and the color of 
his bair ; but, if I did, it was because I was frightened as I had 
no reason to speak positively to any one ; I have never spoken 
to any one but my mother about this, and she told mo to tell 
nothing bat the truth. Have not spoken to any girls, officer, 
or any body else respecting the affair. Tlie gentleman that I 
saw on the Thursday previous to the murder at Helen 
Jewett's room I think was Mr. Robinson. Cannot be mistaken 
in him. Think that the gentleman that I saw with Ileiea on 
Saturday night was dressed in black ; am certain that he had 
not white pantaloons on. 

Joseph Iloxie, Jr., examined by Mr. Morris, for the proeeca* 
tion — Am a nephew to Mr. Joseph Iloxie of I>roadway and 
Maiden Lane. Am in Mr. Hoxie's employ. Am in the same 
store that the prisoner was in. Think that I can identify his 
handwriting. [Mr. Morris here showed the witness a letter 
and asked him if that was in the handwriting of the prisoner.] 

Witness — iifter looking at the letter — It does bear some re- 
semblance to the pnsoner^s handwriting, but I cannot swear poe- 
itivcly that it is. I am acquainted with his handwriting only in 
some measure. Have been in my uncle's employ eight months. 
Cannot say exactly how long, Robinson has been in his employ. 
He was there before I went to live with my uncle. He was a 
sort of general clerk in my uncle's employ ; and sometimes be 
kept the books. He began to keep the bo >ks after the partner 
of Mr. Iloxie went away. Francis P. Robinson, a cousin of 
the prisoner, was the partner. The duty of the book-keeper is 
not only to keep the books but to copy letters. Haive seen the 
]>risoner, (Richard P. Robinson), in the act of copying letters. 
Soon after Mr. Hoxie's partner left, Mr. Somerindyke was en- 
gaged as book-keeper for my uncle. 

Mr. Maxwell — I object to the gentleman irolng on with the 
witness' exiiuiiuition to prove the handwriting of the prisoner 
— he l)elng inc<»nn»etent to prove it from the fact of being only 
measurably acquainted with it. 

Mr. Morris — 1 submit to the Court whether I have not w 
right to know the extent of the measure by which the judg^. 
meiit or opinion of the witness, as to his knowledge of the 
prisoner's handwriting, is guided. 

Judge Edwards ruled in favor of Mr. MuxwgU'a objection. 
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Mr. Morrlft (to the witness) — Are you acquainted wita tho 
fraoner^s handwriting from having scon him writot 

Witness — Don^t think 1 am sufficiently acquainted with hit 
handwriting to bo able to swear pos'tivoly to it. 

Cro64 -examined by Mr. Maxwell — Saw Robinson (the pris* 
oner; on the Saturday afternoon ^>receding the murder. Saw 
him at the store between three and four o^clock. DonH recol- 
lect seeing him in the morning. It uas just before dinner on 
Saturday afternoon that I saw tho {prisoner. 

By Mr. Morris — ^Tliero were three clerks in my undoes store 
— Mr. Newton Oilbert, Mr. P. F. Ili>binson and myself — and 
Mr. Somerindyke, the bookkeeper. Mr. Oilbert was t!io prin- 
cipal cleik. lie used to keep one key of the store, and the 
partner (James Weils) the other. It was his (Mr. Oilbert's) 
bnsmess to h>ck up the store at night. Mr. Uobinson (the 
prisoner) has, <>n some occasions, had charge of the key. Can 
n<»t recollect when. lie has had charge of the key wlien Mr. 
Gilbert wa) there. Mr. Gilbert, I think, took charge of the 
key for s«>me time previous to the night of the murder — i>er- 
liaps tW'> or three weeks. Know positively that this was tho 
cose. Cannot tell how I know this. Did not see the key given 
to Mr. Gilbert. It is on^y my impression that Mr. Gilbert had 
the key for two or three weeks prior to the murder. S<»mo- 
times Mr. Gilbert had it, and sometimes the prisoner at the bar 
Imd i'. I beJieve Mr. Gilbert lives in Chamberd street lie is 
nut a married inun ; he h single. 

William Van Nest, examincil bv Mr. Morris 'or the]»nv*eru- 
tion — I am a public jMYrier. Know Mr. Robinson, the prln ikcr. 
Ri-memlier on one occasion delivering a letter to him. Went 
to the store of Mr. Iloiie, No. 101 Maiden lane. .\>ked if 
Riehan! P. Robinson was witiiin ; did not know him l>y nntne 
nt that time. As I went in at tho door a young man M:tsM»d 
lue. Found out by incpiiring at the store it was Rob n-<Mi, the 
priMH.er, who liad juiit gone out. I went into tho btrect, and 
I poke to h'ln in front of the store ; told him 1 had a letter for 
him which 1 was directed to give h'm. D ai't know th it I told 
him who t'le letter wa^* from. Think I slitiwed him the letter, 
hut mm not certain. lie told ne to pass througii tho hl^.-e, and 
Ivave t e letter on a bcsain. I tlionght lie moant in tho privy. 
Went thnHi^h the store into tlie yirtl, but» thinki'ig lMibitit»'»n*a 
ooodnel very ttnngei did not leave ilia let:ory an<l passed 
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through the store, and went and did a job with my cart. On ro- 
♦^urr.ing to my stand at the corner of Maiden lane and Pearl 
street, the prisoner came up to me and asked me what I had 
dorc with tiie letter. Told him I had it still in my possession, 
because I was expressly directed to give it to him. Did give it 
to hitn, and he gave me two shillings. I reside at 2S Tiiomas 
street. Heard of the murder uf Helen Jewett about seven or 
eight o'clock on ihe morning of April 10th. Soon after hear- 
ing (»f the murder, I went to the house where the corpse was 
lying, and saw the corpse. Wlicn I first saw it, I did not think 
I had seen the person of the corpse before. On seeing tlio 
corpse a second time, on Monday morning, I thouglit I had 
seen the corpse, I mean, the i)erson of the corpse, before. 
Had seen her before in Cedar street. It was she who 
gave me the letter to take to K'.chard P. Kobinson, the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Mr. Price objected to the counsel for the prosecution proving 
a correspondence between the prisoner and the deceased by 
fhowing that prior to he r death slie had written letters to the 
pris< njr. Tlie learned gentleman argued that the only manner 
in wliich such correspondence should be proven, according to 
the strict rules of law, was fir^t to establish the fact that the 
prisoner had written letters to her (the deceased), as every man 
living was liable to receive letters from any prostitute who 
thought proper to ad«lress him. Tiie Court ruled in favor of 
the argument, and the examination of the witness on this sub- 
ject was discontinued. 

Edward Strong, examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecu- 
tion — I do not know Mr. II binson. Knyw Helen Jewett ; saw 
her twice in the street on the Saturday prior to lier murder — 
once in the morning, and once in the afternoon. Wok i.\ Helen 
Jewett's n'Oni at Mrs. Townsend's house between five 
and six o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday, the ninth 
of April, on the day previous to the murder. A black 
girl came into the room when I was there, on the Salur^ 
day afternoon. She brought in some clean clothes, a pitcher ot 
water, and some wood, whilst I was there. I sat on a chair 
near t!ie end of the bed, which is close by a window, tho 
greater part of the time. Wncn I saw Helen walking iti the 
street in the afternoon thsre was another gin walking with her. 
Law llelcL go into the house Went iiito the houbi. at the 
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Umo tin^e that bIic did/ Tlunk that it was between five and 
«ix oVh>ck when I went into the house with Iicr. 

Ify tlio Judge — Part of the time that I was there, I sat on 
cluiir near the bed, with my head leaning on the bed ; do no*., 
ix^colloct that slie mentioned my name or any other name on 
timjU night 

Mr. Morris — Di 1 she mention the name of any jKjrson that 
■^•"as c-^inr.ing there on that night ? 

Mr. IIoTn a i objected to any answer being made to this, and 
^^ was withdrawfL 

The witnc^ was not cniee-examined. 

Samuel Van Nest, examined by Mr. Morris, for the prosecn- 
^ S on — I am a porter. Am stationed in Cedar street opfxisito 
^^o. 1. Know Mr. Il^)bin8on, prisoner at the bar; have known 
^^^ im about a year. Knew Helen Jewett Knew her for about 
^w. year. Have carried pa]>ers at diftercnt times from Mr. Kob- 
^ ^Kison, directed to Helen Jewett Tliey were folded and sealed 
letters, and had every a]>pearanee of Inking letters. 
By t!ie Jiulgo — Although the letters were directed with the 
and number, he would t^metinies mention Helen Jewett*s 
'^"^lame^^nd tell me to deliver them to her. 

[Mr. Morris here handed some letters to t^to witness that he 
tight identify them as being the same that he had taken to 
[Iclcn Jewett, but Mr. ^laxwell objected to tlieir being identi- 
in this manner, as it was not yet proof that they M'cro Ict- 
For all the court and jury know, said the learned counsel, 
"^ler might be mere blanks inside. Tlie court ruled that Mr. 
IMorris h id a right to present the letters to tlie witness in the 
manner he was about to do. J 

Witness (after looking at the letters)— I cannot positively 
twcar to tiie identity of the le tcrs now phown to me, although 
I ha%'e very little doubt but that they are the same as I carried 
to Helen Jewett from Mr. HobinMm. Only carried one letter 
to her in Ihomas street Tlie most of the letters I carried to 
her from him were directed to Mrs. Berry's, in Duane street, 
where slie tlien lived. On one or two occasions, I took back 
littera to Mr. Robinson fr^iin Ilcicn Jewett Did this when he 
told me to wait^or an answci Have carried bundle* or pack- 
mm in the shape of liii(»k8 Ircm Mr. iCohuison to Ileien Jewett 
DoiTt remeiubeff eiir canying wy frou. her to hiin. Doai 
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know tliat 1 could possibly identify any of the letters that I 
have taken from Helen Jewett to the prisoner. 

Oliver M. Lowndes, police magistrate, examined by Mr. 
Phenix, for the prosecution— Have examined the premises of 
No. 41 Tliomas 8tree^. Know where the cloak and hatchet 
were fonnd, but think it would be difBcult to explain the pre- 
cise position without a diagram. Understood the cloak to have 
been found in the rear of a lot fronting on Hudson street. The 
fence in the rear of two lots on Hudson street is so dilapidated 
between the privies, tliat a person could easily get into Hudson 
street from the rear of the house 41 Thomas street. A person 
could not esca|)e without going through houses. There were no 
alleys into Hudson street There are alleys, or were alleys, 
running from the rear of those lots into Duane and Cliapel 
streets. Tlie lot just in the rear of Ko. 41 Thomas street is sur- 
rounded by a very high fence. Tliere was an alley east of the 
rear of Mrs. Townsend^s house, running into Duane street, 
by which a person could without difficulty esca})e. A watch 
and chain, and gome rings, were exinbited to me by the coroner 
as having been obtained by liim from Helen Jewci'srooni. He 
also took some letters and papers from her room, and I, on go- 
ing there, also found some papers and letters, which 1 brongh*. 
to the jx)lice office. Was on one oc^casion at the house. No. 41 , 
Thomas street, in company with Mr. Lawrence (the mayor) 
when the lamp in the entry of the house was lit. Did not make 
any experiments to see whether the Ights reflected in a person's 
face coming in, or not. I believe Mr. Tompkins, police officer, 
and Mr. Hunt, one of the city marshals, made such an ex])eri- 
ment. Never went to Mr. Hobinson^s room. Was at the police 
office when the bureau and trunks of Mr. Kobinson were brought 
there. Tliere was a little pocket wallet found in one of his 
trunks. Examined the wallet to see what it contained. 

[The wallet was handed to the witness, and he identified it as 
being tlie one he found in the bureau. It contained papers 
— bank bills of exchange to a large amount — belonging to Mr. 
Hoxie.] 

Mr. Maxwell cross-examined the witness at great length, in 
reference to the exact situation of the premises in Tliomas 
btreet, and the adjacent buildings, in the course of which a dia- 
gram was exhibited and explained, but no material fact was 
elicited favorable to the prisoner. 
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At the dote of this exAmination, Mr. Piienix, at the solicit- 
of the gentlemen of tlie jnrj, rose and stated to tlie 
that it was now appare that the trial of the prisoner at 
lie bar was yet likely to occc f one or more days beyond the 
fearkid it had already progres 1, and that if any arrangement 
■r order could be made for the accommodatioa of tlie jury on 
lie Sunday which would 'vene — consistent with the 

blislied usages in crimii prosecutions, the law of the 

id, and jnst administration public justice, — ^he and his asK>- 
jsfte coimsel (or tlie prosecuti n, also the counsel for the pris> 
loer would gladly accede to it. JfcAch, or most of die gentle- 
uen, said tlie learned counsel, had }>erhi4)S some domestic duty 
o tttten<l to, which he was anxious to fulfil, and if they could 
fm peritiitted, with officers to attend them, to visit tlieir fam- 
liea on Sunday they would be glad. Mr. Price cited the 
Dstance of the jury em|>annelled in the ca.-^e of Mr. Jen- 
linga, who was murdered in Orange county, the trial of which 
lecQpied seventeen days, during which occasion tlie jury were 
Mimitted on two or tlirce occsisions to visit their families. 

The court said tliat they would take time to consider as to what 
would be the \fe%t and pro{>er means of acting with reference 
to the jury. 

Elizabeth Saltern, recalled by Mr. Phenix for the proseco- 
doii — Wh^ in the room of Helen Jcwett sliortly after her mur- 
dered body was discovered. Found between Uie bed )H»t and 
pillow a i^ilk handkerchief. Should know it if I saw it again. 

[A handker hief wa-^ here pnnluc'ed by the learned counsel, 
iod identified by the witness, a^ being the same wliich she 
bond under the pillow of Ikien Jewetfs lied.] 

Examination continued — 1 he other person who called him- 
lelf Frank Rivers, was in Mr». Townsend*s house on the night of 
the murder lie was in the lower )>art of the house ; he was 
theie between nine and ten o\lQpk ; he was not there a greid 
while; there wus another per^m with him; he talked t«> rue 
wheQ he was there ; there was a gentleman in the parlor wU* 
eame out and talked to him ; don*t know who that |iers(>n wai». 
He remained in the entry all the time he was there HiC other 
penon also remained there with him, and tiiey went away to- 
gether The next time I saw him was on the Sunday morning 
after the murder lie came to the lioii^e i.i conji^ny with the 
|irisuoer at the bar and the olliccrs Brink and Newb jIt The y^^ni; 

It 
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man I speak of was the other Frank lUvera. When they vere 
first brought in, I cannot recollect vhat time it was. I have not 
since discovered the reiU name of tlie other Frank Rivers. 

[Mr. i'lieiiix iicre asked if Mr. Tew was in court, and a 
young nnin by that name lOse from among tlie witnexsca. The 
witno£8 immediately recognized him as the other youug man 
who went by tlie name of Frank Hivers.] 

By Mr. Iloffinan — When the other Frank Rivers (Mr. Tew) 
Itstt tlio house, I let him our, Mrs. Towns<.'Dd was then di>wn 
slain, or in the parlor. I fhink it was alwut ten o'clock when 
1 let him out. I cannot say exactly liow long he w^is tiiere. 

By Mr. Morris — lie was dressed in a iloeton wrapper. 

Mary Gallagher, examined by Mr. Pheriix for the prosecih 
tion — I was at Mrs. Townsend'a houBO in Tliumas street on the 
morning the munler was committed. Saw tlie prisoner at tlio 
bar there. Had never seen liim bet'oro. Asked lilm wliat in- 
duced him to commit so cruel and hai-barous an not. He re- 
plied, "Do yoQ think I would blast my brilliant pro.'^pecta by 
Bu ridicnlons an act t I am a young man of only nineteL-n 
years of age yesterday, with most brilliant prospects." My 
auttwer wi.b, " My dear l»oy, God grant that you may prove iu- 
ntcenL" "Why," said lie, " r here's ani>thcr u^an's l<andkei^ 
chief under tlie pillow, with his name full upon it." Uu then 
added, " 1 am not afraid tliat I shall be convicted." My answer 
wns, '• But, my dear boy, your cloak lias bein found on ilio otiier 
Bide Iff the fence." I then again eaid to him, " G<id grant that 
you may prove inuocent, for the s^ike of your jioor rnotner."' Tliea 
askod him if he had seen wliut an avvt'iil Btatu she (Helen Jew- 
i-lt) was in, with Iter Lend B|ilit open, and burnt almu-t to a . 
crisp. He said, " Ko, they won't let ino see her." I said, '* If T 
you could see, if you committed the acr, I am sure your beart.^ 
would bre:ik." At that time Mr. Brink came np and etiuck^ 
nic on the shoulder, cayiu^, " We alltiw no person to epeuk to^ 
the p'isoner." I begged his pardon, and tat down. He fur — 
thcr said, " We don't allow any person to B|H?ak to induce hincs 
to t-:ty anything to convict himself." I taid I bad no iuieuiioa 
of tliu kind. 

Cix)ss-esamined by Mr Maxwell — Reside at No 123 Chape/ 
street , h:ive no huiiband ; keep house. It was In the 
alternoou, before uinuer, when I went to Mrs. Tuwii- 
Si'HdV hoObO ill Tliomas stroi.t. It was towards the mid- 
d c of the day when i had the conversation spoken of with 
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the prisoner at the bar. When he Fpoke to mo about there be- 
ing another man's handkercltief nndcr the pillow, I dil not 
iLtiovr that a handkercliief had been disovcred under the pil. 
low. Did not HBi any one to go and see if there was a hand- 
Icerchief in the Bituation in wliich he had described. I am 
irerjr confident that the conversation I )iave mentioned did take 
place between me and R<»binson, and no other. There were 
•ever.il permins in the room when the conversation took place. 
Airs. TowQsend wa'lin the room, — Mr. Ncwbult, some of the 
female boarders in the house, and other perscm^^. We spoke to- 
gether in a loud tone, and all the i>erson8 in the room might 
have heard it, for all that I know. I had never been in Mrs. 
Townsend*8 houi^e more than three times prior to the murder — 
twice in the daytime, and once at night. It is two winters 
since I was tliere in the night time. Put mj arms round Mr. 
Bobinson's neck when I firs 8:»oke to him, and felt more fa- 
vorable to him than other\« L^, Went to Mrs. Townsend*s m 
tlie daytime to omverse with her about some men who had 
•toned a number of houses. 

George B. Marston, examined by Mr. Phcnix for the prf>8c- 
cntion — Knew Helen Jewett ; visited her at Mr-*. TownsendV; 
aasuraed while there tlie name of Bill Easv. Know how the 
liaiidkerchief 8)K»ken of got into Helen Jewott's nK>in. Took it 
there »everul days before her death for her to mark my name 
upcm it When I to<»k it there she asked me if the cohin* were 
fast ; I mean, if they would not fade. I l>ought it for a first- 
rate English handkerchief. I reside in Cliff street ; was at 
home on the ni-ht of the murder, a^er eijht o'clock. After 
markiniX ^3' handkerchief Helen waslied it, and the Cidors 
washed ont ; hhe lionght me another and marked it, and kept tlie 
one that I botight, as she said, for a duster. I had no particu- 
Imt rights t4> gM to see Helen, except on Saturday nights. Be- 
lieve I went to hcc her every Saturday night that she wa^ in 
the houfe, except the one on which she wns murdered. Wai 
Uiere two or three times of a Saturday ni-ht The name of 
the person who kept the boarding house at which 1 livi* in 
Cliff street is Mrs. Morris«>n. It was at 80 Cliff htreer. I was 
not in Mrs. Townsend's hou^ on the Saturday of the murder 
at all, neither d;iy nor night. 

Cnisa^xamined by Mr. Maxwell — As far as I know, Helen 
Jewett was very fond of being emp-oyed at her needle. Slie 
fofid of obligitig persons. Previous to washing my hand. 
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kerclilef, she made some sliirts for me. I don't know that she 
ever mended any. Independent of sewing things for me, I be- 
lieve she did similar favors for other }»er?ons. Have seen 
other clothes there. Il.ive left thinors with her to be mended 
and fixed. 

By Mr. Phenix — ^I do not positively know that Helen Jewett 
ever fixed or mended any articles or garments for any other 
person but myself; have seen her have ear and finger rings, 
buckles, (some very handsome), a gold watch and chain, &c. I 
have seen her have more th in one ring on every finder. When I 
speak of I)uck1es, I mean waist buckles. Don't know p«>8itively 
what articles of jewelry Helen had shortly before her death; 
knew her about ei<rht months before her death ; have seen her 
in possession of the jewelry of which I speak both before and 
after she went to Mrs. Townsend's ; among her buckles waa a 
large cameo one ; she had full six rings, I think, while at Mrs. 
Townsend's — amongst tiiem, two emerald ones. 1 was with Helen 
on the Friday night before her murder ; was with her only 
fifteen or twenty minutes ; don't know in what part of her 
room Helen kept my handkerchief. 

By Mr. Maxwell — Helen was one of the most splendidly 
dressed women that went to the third tier of the theatre. She 
had a variety of dresses, — very valuable ones. I have seen her 
sotiietiines, when full dressed, wear a great number of orna- 
ments ; sometimes, however, she would dress without using anch 
ornaments. I don't know that, although she had very rich and 
splendid dresses and jewelry, that they were more splendid and 
valuaiile liiun thobO pcjssessed by other females of a similar de- 
script ion. On the Friday night, when I went to see Helen, it was 
abour nine o^clock. Don't recollect who let me in. A great num- 
ber of persons usod to visit Mrs. Townsend's house ; I have heard 
her house called the City hotel ; I have never heard it called 
the Kentucky house, or the Alabama house. I was not at the 
house on the Sunday morning that the murder was discovered. 

By Mr. Morris — I don't know that Helen Jewett ever had a 
bracelet. 

[At the conclusion of the witness's examination, the Coort 
took a recess for half an hour.] 

About half an hour after the expiration of the recess, the 
Court re^'umed its sitting, and Judge Edwards thereupon in- 
formed the jury that the court had duly considered the applica- 
tion made, on their behalf, by the District Attomeyi but that 
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it eoiald not, eondstentlv with iu duty, permit tliem to leave 
tlia custody of the officen, or the immediate vicinity of the 
ei^ lialli until the close of the triaL The learned Judge tlieii 
detirad the Bhen'ff to tnmmon twelve oflicere to attend rlie 
jury next day (Sandar), so that tlie latter might have every 
aeooitiodation that could be afforded to them. 

Joeepb lloxie, Senr^ was examined by Mr Morris, and de- 
posed as follows : — I know tlie prisoner. I have known him five 
years. He was in my employ at the time the transaction took 
place. Ue liad been in my employ two years on tlie 1 1th of 
March preceding. When he first came here, he came to me 
in the capacity of an under clerk, lie had been in a store 
previous to coming to li\'e with me — iu the store of Mr. James 
Robinson. Jumes liobiniK)n did not afterwards beor>nie my 
partner. I was pretty well acquainted with Robinson's qnali- 
ficmtions as a clerk when he first came to me. 

[Mr. Morris asked the witness u|K>n what terms and condi- 
tioBS of salary the prisoner entered his employ. Mr. Maxwell 
objected to tlie question. Mr. Morris replied that in con^ulfa- 
tiun with die district attorney, they had thought this question 
important. Tlie learned gentleman then conferred privately 
with tlie Court, stating tlie object of his interrogatory, after 
wki^ be sat down without resuming tlie question.] 

Examination continued — The prisoner was promoted to be 
a^istant book-keeper, and afterwards general out doi»r clerk. 
About one year previous to the 18th January last, he was pro- 
moted to be assistant bi>ok-kceper, but I am not positive as to 
the time. In this capacity, he copied letters for me. I have 
seen him write. 

Mr. M<»rris — Did yon become acquainted with his hand 
writing (rum seeing him write. 

Witness — I do not exactly understand tlie import of tlie 
quastieo. I hive seen him write frequently t 

Mr. Morris repeated his question, and explained, and tlie 
witness then said that he was acquainted with prisoner's hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Morris then handed to the witness a MS. book (being 
the private diary of Itibinson), and asked hiin if that w«is in 
the handwriting of the prisoner. The witness replied : — ^* I 
dare not swear it is — there is a considerable variety of hands 
In tiin book itieU:'* « 
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Mr. Morris — Can you see any ]>art of the book ^here you 
can identify the prisoner's Iiandwriting. 

Witness — Some parts of the book look something like the 
character of his handwriting^ ; I have little opportunity of 
judging of any part of his writing except from what I have 
siicn in my books, and that is a plain busuiess hand charactei 
— nnTike what I see generally in the book. On 1 >oking care- « 
fully over the book, I cannot see any writing that I would 
venture to swear positively to be liis. I would not like to 
swear positively to the handwriting of any man in the world, 
and if tiie Court please I will state my reiisons. 

Mr. Morris — Is it because yon would not like to swear to the 
handwriting of any man in the world, that you do not choose 
to swear to the handwriting in that book! 

Witness — No, sir, that is only one of my reasons ; there are 
some parts of the book where there is writing that I believe to 
be the prisoner's, but I shall hesitate to swear to it positively. 

Mr. Morris — Please, sir, point out such parts as you believe 
to bo his. 

Witness — If I say even tliat I believe the parts to bo his, I 
should qualify my assertion by stating that I was in doubt 
whether the handwriting was his, or that ot another person in 
my empl<»y, or whose handwriting is very similar to what L aeo 
throughout the book. 

Mr. Morris — Wliat person do you mean, sir? 

Witness — Mr. Francis P. Robinson. 

Mr. Morris — Is he in New York, sir? 

Witness — He is not ; he is in £urope. 

Mr. Morris — Wiien did he po to Europe I 

Witness— On the 26th of Feburary last. 

Mr. Morris— Loi>k at the latter part of the book, sir, and at 
the dates, aiid see, after the date of which yon s]icaK, whether 
you iind any handwriting that you believe to be the writing 
of the prisoner. 

Mr. Maxwell objected to this course of the examination ns 
illegal, and as not being within the ordinary rule of evideuco. 

Mr. Pbcnix repl'e<U and alter a brief technical discussion, 
Jndgv- Edward^ decided that it was quite proi>er to ask of the 
witness his belief as to the handwritini; of the inisuner, and 
that his belief on the subject was admissible testimony. 

^r. Morris then handed the book or j<Mirnal to the witne^ 
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and asked him to mark with a pencil sneh paircs in it ns he be- 
lieved to be in the handwriting of the prisoner at the bar. 

Tiie witness then took the book and marked a ^^rcat number 
ol paji;t*Sy a'ter which it was handed to tlie Counsel for the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Morris then handed to the witness a nnmber of letters 
that were fonnd in the room of Helen Jewett, bearing the name 
of Richard P. Robinson, and which were sent by hi in U) the 
deceased either by messengers or through the post office. Out 
of fifteen of the letters of tiie description then exhibited to the 
witness, he only expressed his belief that one of them was ia 
the handwriting of the prisoner. 

Frederick W. Oourgou:^, examined by Mr. Phenix, f >r the 
prosecution — I am a clerk in the employ of Dr. Chabcrt, the 
Fire King. lie keeps an apothecary's store. Was in the store 
of Dr. Chabert on tlie Saturday evening preceding the murder 
of Helen Jewett. 

Mr. Phenix — Did vou know the prisoner at the bar, — Robin- 
son! 

Witness — Not by that name, sir. Knew him by the name of 
Douglas. 

Mr. Phenix — Are you certain that he is the person ! 

Witness— Am not very positive, but think he is. It is some time 
since I saw him before that day. I believe the prisoner at the bar. 
to tlie best of my knowledge, is the same }>er8<m who culled himself 
by name Douglas. I think I have seen him (bur or five times 
in Mr. Cliabert's store. Have seen him in the back room of the 
store. Never saw him write in the back room. Remember ou 
one occasion he called at the store and wished to pnKurc of me 
some poison ; believe this was a day or two before I heard of the 
murder. There was another person in the store at the time. 
The name of tlie person was Francis Meyers. Tlic ]>oison that 
be asked for was arsenic. lie said that he wanted it for the 
purpose of killing rats. We did not sell any to him. We are 
nut in the habit of selling it to anybody. 

Cross- examined by Mr. Maxwell — Have been in the employ 
of the Fire King four years. Tlie store is 324 Bnxadway. We 
do a great deal of businesi!, and a number of }>erMms arc fro* 
qoently in the store. Had seen the prisoner several times in 
the house before the murder. The last time that I saw him 
there was on the i^aturday night before the murder. Wo are 
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always in the habit of reftBing to 8ell arsenic to strangers and 
others. It was after dark when he called to buy the arsenic. 
We have freqnent applicatioos in the conrse of a year for 
arsenic for killing rats. It is a very common thing. I have men- 
tioned this circumstance before to Mr. Lowndes. I forget exactl j 
how long it is since I mentioned this to Mr. Lowndes. My mem^Hy 
is bad, but not very bad. I think I mentioned this circnmstanee 
to Mr. Lowndes about two weeks after the young man came to 
purchase the arsenic. I did not go to Mr. Lowndes to tell him 
the circumstance ; he came to me I did not mention it to anj 
one except to Mr. Chabert I did not mention to Mr. Lowndes 
after Bobinson was arrested for the murder that a person of the 
name of Douglas had been to our store to buy some poison. The 
first time that I saw Mr. Robinson, the prisoner at the bar, 
knowing him to be Mr. Kobinson, was in this court I knew 
him before as Mr. Douglas. One or two persons in the court 
pointed him out to me as Mr. Robinson. 

[The witness was here requested by the counsel to point out 
to him any gentleman who informed him that the prisoner was 
Mr. Robinson, and he pointed out two persons irom among the 
spectators, — a Mr. Rockway, and a Mr. Trowbridge.] 

The cross-examination of the witness was continued — ^I did 
not know the prisoner at the bar as Mr. Robinson, until he was 
pointed out to me in the court. I know Mr. Brink. Mr. Brink 
did not point him out to me. We have frequently had proeti* 
tutes in our store and oflScc, the same as I expect every other 
apothecary in this city has. Tliere is a private office attached 
to tlie store, and I have seen females in there frequently. I 
have not seen more there since the murder of Ilelen Jewett 
than before. 

By Mr. Plienix (handing a paper to the witness) — This paper 
is in my hand -writing. It was given by me to the prisoner. It 
is a receipt for money paid by him to Dr. Chabert. Tlie person 
to whom I gave^that paper is the same person who called to 
buy the arsenic. 

By Mr. Maxwell — 1 meant to say, when I said that I did not 
know the ]>ri8oner, and asked i>ersons where he was, that I did 
not know where he was seated. 

[Mr. Maxwell here cross-examined the witness so rigidly that 
he became completely confounded. Tlie counsel closed with 
some impassioned remarks, which led to loud plaudits from the 
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madienoe. The jndge put a stop to the uproar, howeyer, and 
the oomwel took his seat.] 

By Mr. Pht^nix — I mind jnst now that the first time I knew 
priaoner hj the name of Bobinaon was in tlie conrt ; but I 
know tliat the person I knew as Donglas is Bobinson. Knew 
this from Mr. Cliabert. 

By Mr. Maxwell — There were no persons bnt Mr. Meyers 
and myself in Doctor Chabert's when the arsenic was called 
lor. 

Newton Gilbert, examined by Mr. Morris, for tlie prosecn- 
tion — Know the prisoner. Have known hitn two years. Ilave 
seen him write. Think I can tell his handwriting. 

[The diary of the prisoner was here shown the witness, and 
be was staked if it, or any part of it, was in Uie handwriting of 
the prisoner] 

Tlie witness continned — Do not belieye it is all in his hand- 
writing ; do not think it is. It ref^embles it very much. 

[After carefully looking over the leaves of the jor.riial one 
by one, the witness de|»oi^ that he thought some of them were 
in the handwriting of tlie pris^mer; and he marked twelve 
pi^gea with a pencil which iie believed to be so. The remain- 
der of tlie pages be could not, he said, unequivocally rccognixe 
to be in the prisoner's handwriting, although he said they re- 
sembled it very much. Tlie witness identified a part of the 
title pitge of tiie journal as being in tlie handwriting of the 
prisoner, namely, the words: — ^ Sew York, June, 18S4.'* 
T)ie&>uniel then showed the witness seventeen letters bearing 
the prisoner's signature addressed to Helen Jewett, nine of whieh 
be could not identify as being in the handwriting of tlie pris- 
oner, bnt lie swore to eight of Uiem as being so.] 

Examination of the witness continued — I have on one ocea- 
aioD, I think, seen tlie witness wear a cloth chmk ; it was aboot 
the latter part of February last, or tlie beginning of March ; 
I cannot give a description of tlie cloak more tlian any other 
gentleman'a I met him in the day time at the comer of John 
and Gold streets, when he wore such a cloak. 

This witness was n<>t cross-examined. 

Dr. Walker was called upon the stand as a witness for the 
proi^eotion, but before he was sworn, the district-attorney 
qoetted him to stand down, and he called 
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Elizabeth Stewart, who, being sworn, deposed as follows :— 
I ha 76 been the prisoner at the bar ; the first time I ever saw 
liim was in August last, in Beed street ; I kept the house in 
Heed street that he visited ; he came to s^e uio about a room 
that he wanted. [The District-Attoruej was about to ask for 
wliom he wanted the room, when Mr. Trice objected to the 
question, and the Court sustained tlie objection. The District- 
Attorney then stated that tlie principal object of his asking the 
question, wns to provo that tlie prisoner at that time went by 
the very name which the clerk of Dr. Chabert knew him by. 
Mr. Price objected to this description of evidence as inadmis- 
sible and illegal, and stated the circumstances of the pris(.*ner 
attempting to obtain )>oison for the purpose of killing Helen 
Jewett, or any other woman, was not proper evidence under 
this indictment, — in which the date, tlie hour, the wea|>on, 
and death were specifically charged — and therefore any evi- 
dence in corroboration of it could not be received. The Court 
took the same view as to the admissibility of the evidence as 
was expressed by the learned gentleman (Mr. Price), and Judge 
Edwards decided that the objection was well taken and well 
provided.] 

Ihe witnes was not cross-examined, and no other question 
being asked of her by the counsel tor the prosecution, she left 
the court. 

Mr. Morris, under the direction of the district-attorney^ now 
offered to read tlie letters of the prisoner to Helen Jewett 
which had been proved to be in his handwriting, and admitted 
in evidence. 

Mr. Iloflman rose to object to their being read, and he made 
his objection in a brief and energetic address to the court, in 
the course of which he was anticipated by the District- Attorney 
who witlidrew his proposition, on the ground that he had Viim- 
self some dcubt as to the legality of their admission as testi- 
mony for the prosecution, against the accused. 

The District-Attorney then said that, at this stage of the 
proceedings, he should rest the prosecution, and then 
the counsel for tlie prisoner consulted together; soon 
after which the defence was opened by Mr. O^den nofif- 
man in vne of those brilliant efi'iisions, which in the course of 
his long and extensive practice, justly acquired for him an 
im])cribtiable celebrity. Ue detailed m tlie course of hia od- 
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drefl4 the conrw which the counsel for the prisoner would jMir- 
•ue in conducting tlie defence of their client, and spoko with 
keen and catting severity of the reputation and ciiaructer of 
the witnesses who had been pro<luced for the prosecution. lie 
dwelt at considerahle len«^th upon the disadvantages under 
which tlio prisoner labored in not bcin^^ able, from his compar- 
atively obscure situation in life, to produce witnesses to provo 
where ho was on t!ie night of the murder, and mentioned in ilhis- 
tration of this, the fact that although he (the prisoner), was eatin;; 
ojstert and taking wine at a certain reiVctory in this c ity, as 
late as eleven o^clock on the niglit of the murder, yet from his 
not being known, as public men generally were, (wherever 
tliey gi>) by the persons who were present, he was unable to 
avail himself of their testimony, as they could not again identify 
or reo'gnixe him. 

Tlie learned Counsel then adverted, in emphatic terms, to 
tlie coune that had been adopted by certain New York papers, 
in reference to the uccn^ed, taking advant.igo of the most 
minute and trifling circumstances to turn the tide of public 
prejudice against him. Li proof of tliis, he ponited directly to 
an unfair pani^raph which had appeared in the Sun in relation 
t4> the prisi»ner, having had his head shaved since he liad been 
in prison, — and paid a tribute to the ]>apers which had not re- 
sorted — for profit or eflfect — to such mean subterfugL*s, as hon- 
orable and worthy exceptions to the culpable comluct of some 
conductors of newspaiM^r^ in tiie city. In conclusion, the 
learned gentleman statcil, tliat he and his associate counsel 
ahonld rely greatly for the complete exculpation of their client 
by proving by the testimony of a highly re-'peetablc tradesman 
a positive AlVn^ showing that the prisoner up to ]>a^t ten 
o'clock, on the niglit of the 9t}i of April last (the night of the 
murder), was smoking cigars iu a grocery store in this city, 
aitoated full a mile and a half from the house of Rosina Town- 
•end, in Thomas street* Af\er finishing his Ojtcning address 
(the pcrorati<m of which was loudly applaudcii by the h|>ecta- 
tors and persons generally in the court room), the learned 
eounsel called as the first witness for the detence: — 

Itobert Furlong, who, on lieing sworn, was cxatnincil hy Mr. 
IIoflTman, and dejHised as follows — Kecj» a grt)ccry ttore at the 
comer of >ia-sau and Liberty streets. Keep a tanii y gn»cery 
•tore. It is about twenty feet wide and sixteen teet dec]i. 
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Have kept there twelve months ; and before that I kept at the 
\ comer of Liberty and NaseauBtreet Have been a grocer twenty* 
\ five years. Am now thirty -three years of age, and have been 
in Uie business with Miles Hitchcock the time I have men- 
tioned. Was brought up by Miles Hitchcock. Know the 
prisoner at the bar by sight He has often been in my store 
to buy segars. Always thought that he wais a clerk in the 
neigh l>orho<>d. Never knew liis name or occupation. I heard 
mn account of tlie murder of Helen Jewett read from the news* 
paper by a boy in my store. This wus on the Monday moriH 
ing after the murder. The prisoner was in uiy store the Sai^ 
urday night previous to the murder. He came there, as near 
as I can say, about half-past nine o'clock. He bought at the 
store a bundle of segars, containing twenty-five. After he 
bought the segars, lie lighted one, and took a seat on a barrel, 
and smoked there until ten o'clock. When the clock struck 
ten, that gentleman (the prisoner) took out his watch and 
looked at it. He said that his watch, which was a small silver 
lepine, was one minute past tea o'clock. I also took out my 
watch, which I had regulated on that day by Mr. Harold, of 
Nassau street; and compared my watch witli his. When the 
clock struck, my partner said, ^^ There's ten o'clock, and it is 
time to shut up." That was our usual time, and the porter 
went out to put up the shutters. Defore he shut up, he brought 
into the store out of the street a number of barrels that w^^ 
standing there. Bobinson remained seated in the store until 
be did this, smoking all the time, and by the time the porter 
got tlie f»tore closed, he had nearly got through the seooad 
B^ar. When we got completely shut up, Mr. Robinson re^ 
marked to me that he was encroaching on my time. I replied, 
^^ O, no, not at all ; I shall remain at tlie store until the boy 
returns." When Mr. Robinson first came into the store, my 
partner was asleep, and he remained dozing, with his head 
laid back, and his mouth wide open, until Mr. Kobiutson, in a 
jocular manner, knocked the ashes off his second segar upon his 
face, which awoke him. He woke just before the clock struck. 
He then wore a dark colored frock coat and cap. Before be 
went away, he stood a short time on the stoop, and afterwards 
said, '^ I believe I'll go home ; Fm tired," and then bade me 
good-night. It must have been full ten or fifteen minutes 
after ten when he left my store. I should think it to be a full 
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mile from my Btore to Thomas street. \I cannot be mistaken 
in what I have stated as to the prisoner's being at my store 
on Satmxlay night, and at tlie time and the honr that I have 
mentioned. Wtien I first heard the murder read on tlie Mon- 
day morning after tlie murder, I did not th>nk very mnch 
abcmt it, the woman being one of those characters tliat so 
often appear in tlie papers. It was about Wednesday f »llow« 
ing before I thought anytliing aboot Mr. Robinson, and learn* 
hkg then that he was one of Mr. Iloxie's clerks in Maiden lane^ 
and not having seen of him for two or three days, I had ilie cnri- 
caity to pass by that store, but did not see him within. I still 
^It certain that it must be he, and went np to the Bc*llevne| 
Iniowing tlie keeper, t<» see him. I cannot say positively what 
^ay of the wei k tliis was. It was about a fortnight after the 
^iDiirder. My porter boards in my house. I am a married 
man. I live with my wife. My }K>rter remains at my house 
on Sunday, and on the Sunday of the murder ho infotmed me 
ef the circumstances in relation to it that he had heard. Aa 
soon a.*) I saw him at Bellevne I recognised him as being the 
same per-on tliat I saw in my store on the Saturday ni^ht to 
which I had reference. lie aUo rcc<>gnized me, and called me 
by name. Told hitn I was sorry to see him in that situation, 
but that justice would be done him. I am now positive tliat the 
prisoner here is the person who was in my store on the ninth 
of April. I cannot be mistaken in this. Am not related to 
the prisoner, nor to any of his connections, in any way, even 
in the most distant manner. It was my intention to havoeone 
rmt of the city with my wife, and should have done so, if yoQ 
(Mr. Uoffmaii) had not called upon me for the pur|»o6e (»f ap- 
fiearing as witness in the trial, and in justice to Mr. Robinson. 
Croes-examined by Mr. Plienix — I did not positive ly know 
that the )>risoner was a clerk ; I only supposed, from his youth, 
that he could not be an etuployer. lie had been in my store 
frequently befiire the Saturday niglit of which I have sjM»ken. 
I cannot say precisely how many times, hut }»erhaps twenty times 
within a month or so. He has often lighted segars in my storo, 
and arimetimes he has stopped to smoke there ten or fifteen 
minnlea. lie made sever.tl remarks while he remained in the 
•lore on the Saturday night. Remember some remarks that 
he made about the weather, about \U being nnpleaftant I was 
reading the pa;>er on that niglit nearly tlie whole time that he 
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was there — tlio Seu> TTorh £vminff Post. It diJ not rain on 
that nr^Iit, but it wns damp. I kiiuw ttiut it wr,B damp, bocaiieo 
I remember tlie watcltman cuiniiig up to me, just as I was 
leaving the Btoro, and Bavingtome, "I've br^xight my coat 
with me to-nighr. It appears as if we were going to Iiave a 
etorm." I think that when the prisoner wae in my store on 
Saturday night he w«re dark c'otliea e^itirely — coat, vest, and 
pantaloons. 1 did not know that the prisuner was a clerk in 
Mr. Iloxie'a until I saw liim at Bellevue. I began to tliink, 
from wJiat I had read in tlie papers, the person arrested fr>r Uia 
murder mu^t bo the young m^ n I had Eeen at my siore. I 
began to think this the man alVer reading a minute descrijitioB 
of him in one of tho p;iperB. I forget which of the penny pa- 
pers it was. It gave a descriptipn of his ] erai>ii, his stature, 
his drcs.t, and general appearance, that exactly agreed with tlie 
yonn:; man who came to my store. I remember meeting ymi, 
at the prison, and a»king your permission to see Ruhtuson ; I did 
then state to you tlint I did not know young Holiinson, and 
that I wished very much to find out whetlicr I could identity 
him. Ilud been there to sec iiim before that, and had Been 
him, and the time that I n>etyou there I went up with an 
order to sue him from Mr. Iloxie, but they wou'd not let m« 
in, as tht-y said the order wiiB from a Wiiig, and I therefore 
asked ycu tor iin order. Some wecki« might have ehip-ed fr<>ra 
the time I first went to see him, and the timu 1 met yi>u. JJr. 
Duniham, one of the keepers, was present when I first went 
there, ami I tohl liim that my object in » ishing to see Itobin- 
Son was meru curitisity, to Ai^certain whether or not I knew 
him. Mr. Iturnham went np with mo tJ the cell, and he 
called hhn out. When lie came out, I said to Mr. Uuruham, 
" Now let us see wlietln r he will qicak to mc,'' and as soon as 
he came up to mo lie ehook hands and Miid, "Ik>w d'ye do, 
Mr, Furlong." The second time I wuiit to sec Mt-. Ki>bin«on 
at Bullevuc, Mr. Lyons accompanied mc to his cell, and told 
me I Could not say atiylhing to him without his beting present. 
I told him I did not wish to eay anytliing, ihar I mcr^'ly wiUicd 
to hnvo a good look at the prisoner, in the event of n>y being 
brought up as a witiie»fl, so that I coul I not be mitit:iken in 
him. Wiis not In Kobinson's compntiy three minulLS at the 
BGCuid time I went to see him. I merely asked him how ho 
was, iuid he said very well. Mr. Cnruham told me that if I . 
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knew Uio flicts that I taid I did, I ought to coinmnnicato thoa* 
to the prUonor'n counsel. Subscquont to lids, Mr. Uoxiei 
clerk culled upon nie, and requested nio tu ^o and see the go 
tleuiau. 1 did see him, and uAd him the uhole btorv. No ouo 
ever t>Id me that my tebtimony would be very material in tl is 
ca^e. I did not kno^ that I should bo called upon as a witness 
until lately. Did not know it until just as I was going out of 
town, and then Mr. Hoffman requebted mo to remain in the 
City, saying iluit I should be wanted. Afterwards received a 
snb)>cBiia to attend this trial. I dc n't vary being in my store 
of an evening, perh ps once a vm nth. 

Uy Mr. Price — From the time that I saw Mr. R<»hin8on at 
my store on the Saturday night, I have no doubt in my mind 
up to tlie present time, that he is tlie person who was there ; 
1 am ptMitive of it 

By Mr. Maxwell [holding up a lepine watch, which be took 
from Ilobinaou's det*kj — Have no doubt that is the watch 
tliat llobiniMiu showed mo on Saturday night, when he was at 
my sto.*e. I rememl»er tliat in comparing his watch with 
mine, I remarked, from its thicknchS, Uiat it wais a shad. 

Jobei'h Hoxie, Sr., recalled hy Mr. Maxwell— The watch 
now preiK*nted is one that I have known the prisoner to wear 
neveral intmths. I think I am p<%itively identity it, although 
there are no particular marks U|>on it. I bou^lit the watch for 
him mysilf. 

Mr. Furlong, recalled by«Mr. Morris — ^Tlie person from whom 
I had tlie order to go to Ik* levue the second time, was Mr. 
lloxio. I prehcnted it to Mr. Lytms, and he throw it away, say- 
ing it wns from a Whig, and that the fellow who wroto it, had 
nuthin;:^ t«> do witli tliem ; that he hud no [Kiwer there. 

I*y Mr. Morria — I think Mr. Ly<»ns was in je»t when ho 
made this remark. Indeetl, I feel as ured that ho was in jest, 
as he treated me in a very polite and gentlemanly manner af- 
terwards. 

[It U ing now near ton o'clock, Mr. Price suggested the projw 
rieiy of adjourning l>ef4»re any other witnet^ses were called, ami 
the court complied witli the suggestion of the gentleman, by or- 
dering tlie ctiurt to lie adjourned unt 1 eleven o\'h»ck on Monday 
maiming, when thedofiiice t>f the prisoner would be resumed.] 

Each day*s p^ogro^s in this interesting trial seemeil hut to 
increase tlie interest and excitement which existed in t^o p^K* 
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lie mind since its commencement, and the gates of the Citj 
Hall were agam snrroanded on Monday bjr a dense and anxiuos 
multitude. 

The pi*oceedings were resumed by Mr. noffman^s calling 
npon the stand as a witness for the defence 

Peter Colly er, who being sworn, de| osed as follows — I am a 
watchman ; belong to the city watch, and first district, under 
Captam Ilall. Was on duty on the night of the murder. Was 
OL my post between Franklin and Chapel streets on that night. 
1 hcarii the alarm rap from the hf^use in Thomas street; pr^ 
ceeoec down Chapel street from Franklin, and I enquired of 
some persons who were in the street where the alarm came 
from Think 1 was the fifth man who g^t to the house. Re- 
mamed at the house until dayliglit Saw Rosina Tovi-nscnd, 
that night, the keeper of the house. Had some conversation 
with her. Conversed with her so as to endeavor to find ont 
who committed the murder. Asked her if she knew the person 
who was in the room on tliat night with Miss Jcwctt. She 
told me that she knew him by the name of Frank Rivers 
Asked her if she thought that that was his right name, and she 
told me that she did not know whether it was or not. I 
then asked her if she knew him in case she should see him, and 
she said she would not by daylight. She went on to say that 
he had not visited the house more than four or five times, and 
that when he came he wore a cap, and covered his face with 
a cloak, so that siie would not be able to recognize him if ahe 
saw him, or that she had no opportunity of seeing his face, and 
should not know him if she met him in the street. Tliis was 
said in the presence of some of the girls. I presume that every 
girl in the house was in the room at the time. There were sis: 
or seven there. She said that he went upstairs into Helem. 
Jewett^s room. Understood her that there was a bottle of 
champagne called for, which she (Mrs. Townsend) carried up. 
Asked her if she had an opportunity of seeing him when she 
took the wine up, and she said that she had not, as Helen took 
the wine from her at the door, and she immediately afterwards 
came down stairs. She did not say where lie was, whether in 
bed or not Then asked the girls who were sitting round, col- 
lectively and individually, if any of tliem knew the young 
man« With the exception of one, they all replied that they 
did not 
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CrA^K-examincd by Mr. Phenix — ^Tliere wcro other men in 
tlM rofiiii bei»idc8 iiiyaeif when the conversation took place — 
Mr. Soeor and Mr. Lane. She did not bay that the saw any 
pencil in Helen Jeweit*8 room. This coiiversation was loud 
enoogk for all }>eraons in Uie r(H)m to have heard it — or, at all 
events I tliink so, Slie aaid she let a perAcm in that answered 
to the name of Frank Rivers. I did not understand her tliat 
it was ill the entry that he put liis clo^k up to his face. I un- 
derbtooii her that he alwavs came in the do<»r witli his cloak 
up to his face, and that tiiis was the way he always came. She 
did state tliat she did not sec his face, and that she could not 
•wear |»ositively that it was him. The purp<»se of making tlie 
inqiiiiies that I did make, was to detect the murderer. I en- 
quired of her where this Frank lUvers lived. Her answer was 
that she did not know. One person present, I tliink it was 
Miss Stevens^ wlio occnpied a room adjoining Helen Jewett's 
^at the south-east corner of the h<»useX stated that she knew 
iiim. Miss Stevens stated tliat he attended a dry g«Kxls store 
in Pearl street, a few doors from Chatham, and that it it was a 
week dav, she coald find him in a few minutes. Miss Stevens 
did not give me his name, nor any other person. Tiiey all 
said that they did not know him by any other name than Frank 
River-i. U|K>n gettin^r this infonnation, I went in cc»mpany 
with Mr. Lane, a watchman, for Mr. Brink. We went to his 
honae and called him up, and he came afcer us. I did not 
know Mrs. Towusend before this. I was not in court when 
^he testified. I have not seen her ^iiice to my knowledge. 
This is not the first time of my being in court. Came into 
coort on Friday. Only knew tliat the pers^m I sp«>ke to was 
Mrs. Titwnseiid beoaase she ap|»enred to be mistress of the 
bouse, and tlie girls in the house called her by that name. She 
did not say a word al>out the lamp having been lit in the entry 
when she let Frank Rivers in. If she said anything on the 
sobject, I most have heard it. In the course of the conversa* 
ttoD, aiie might have said other things tliat I do not now recol- 
Wet I am positive that she did not say that s*)e saw Frank 
JUvers^ face by the light of the lamp when slie let him in. She did 
not aaj anything about seeing a person in the room when she 
lethim in ; slie did not say a word about the diHX* swinging open 
tovarda tlie wall when she took the champagne up. She did 
not say anything as regards the light in the room, or wl.ere it 

13 
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uras standing. I did not hear her sav thai she saw a li^j^ht 

btanding in the back room at three o'clock in the morning, but 

b]ie 6:iid tliat she saw a light standing in the entry ; I cannot bo 

mis aken about that. I am as ccrt;iin that ^he said tliat as I am 

of any other fiact that I have sworn to. S)ie said that she f>nnd 

tiic back donr on tlie jar. She said that the light in tlie entry 

was a round lamp— that tlicre were but two in the hotipc— one 

belonging to Miss Stevens' room and the other to Miss Jewett's 

room. Slie went on to say what she did when s' e discovered 

that the back door was open. She stated that when she first 

observed the light, slie did not go immediately down to see 

about it, but a few minutes afterwards slie went to see about 

it, and she thought that some of the girls luid gone into the 

yard. She then went down in a short time, opened the door, 

and called to see if any person was in the yard ; f-ho called two 

or three tmes and got no answer ; fhe then took a light and 

went up stairs to Maria Stewart's door, which she found locked. 

From there she went to Hoien Jewett's rotim, and 0!»ened the 

door, when the smoke burst out upon her face. I did not go 

w'th Mr. Brink in pursuit of the prisoner ; Mr. Noblo, I believe 

went. I f aw them go olf. To my knowledge there were no 

either watchmen there. Lane and Seers were present when I 

had the conversation with Mrs. Townscnd. At the time I had 

a conversation with Mrs. Townsend, Mr. Lane also had some 

coversation with her. Mr. Lane, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Carter and 

myself, all went, I think, into the house together ; when 1 first 

went into the house, I found Mrs. lownsend standing on the 

))latform of the staiis, up stairs near Helen Jewett's door. 

When wo jrot to the house we found the watchmen there — 

Gadner, Van Norden and IlalL Mr. Van Norden let me in; 

the fire was not quite extinguished when we got to the Iiouse, 

but it was not blazing. All the watchmen had something to 

say to Mrs. Townscnd when they first went in, but I don't know 

what any of them said in particular. Talked principally about 

t!)c persons that had been there the night before, witli Helen 

Jcwett. I heard Mr. Lane ask Mrs. Townsend some (rnestions 

about the person who was in the house the night before. I did 

Mot pay particular attention to what he said to her Don't know 

whether any other watchman asked her any questionsi. Some 

part of what she told me, she told me without putting any 

Questions to her. After our conversation finished, 1 went into 
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another room. After I had heard the conversation I liaro 
spoken of, I comtnnnicated it to a number of wa'clmien in tlio 
watcli hoase. I mentioned it to Mr. Secor, Mr. Garland, Mr. 
Ja^rjc^r, and Mr. Griffin, I told all these persons tliat Mrs. 
Townaend had represented to me that Fhe did not see Frank 
libera* fai'e when he came into the h<»U8c. D<»n't recollect 
that I told these )>er8on8, or any of them, that she in^onnod 
mo tliere was a light standini^ in the entry. Don't kn<»w that 
I stated tc any of tiiem that she came down and fomni the 
door o|>en. I think that I told them all that she had stated to 
me with the exception of the lamp beins: in the entry, and the 
d<»or bein^ o|>en. Mrs. Townsend told me when hhc f^poke 
about the lamp bein^^ in the entry, tliat it was by the l)ack 
door on the fl(x>r. I can^t be ]M>6itivc that she said s«\ hut I 
nnderstocKl her to say ^>. Have hail no comnuinication with 
the prinoner's counsel alw»'t what I could testify in relation to 
this affair, exoej>t with M;*. Maxwell this morning. N«»\v, I re- 
collect, I think I had some similar conversation with Mr. Hoff- 
man on Friday. I told those gentlemon what I have toM here, 
right off, and witliout being interrogated by them ; I think I 
liave told more here than I told them. 

By Mr, Maxwell — I am a charcoal inspector as well as a 
watchman ; have lived in New York twelve years ; have l)een 
A citv watchman since October last ; have had no converhation 
M iih Mr. Iloxie, Mr. Robinson, Sen r., (the father of the pris- 
oner), or any other of his friends or relations, in relation to 
t is affair, and I have no other motive under heaven in coming 
here to testify than to speak tlie whole truth. The nxnn in 
which Maria Stevens slept was only divided from Helen 
Jewett^s room by a thin partition of lath and plaster. [Mr. 
Maxwell hero at^ked Mr. Phenix if ho had Maria Steven.-* in 
attendant among his list of witnesses for the prosecution. 
Mr. Phenix rep^ieii that she was dead, that on the niorninj' of 
tlie murder she caught a severe cold which resn'tcil in her 
breaking a bhwHl-vessel ; and that she died a few days since. 
In i^tating this Mr. Phenix remarked thnt had she HvcmI she 
would have been a nmst itn}>ortant witness for theprosecnti<in.] 
Examination of witness continued by Mr. Maxwell— Maria 
Stevens, the girl now said to b* dead, is the girl who informed 
lue that she knew who Frank Rivers was, and where he lived. 
6ko said that on ope occasion she had played at cards with him. 
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Ilv>8ma Townsend recalled by Mr. Maxwell — I know a col- 
ored girl named Sarah Dunscombe. That girl told me I think 
that Frank RiverB had been in Helen Jewett^s room on the 
' rhiirgd.y preceding the murder. I do not believe that I said 
' positively tliat Frank Rivers (Robinson), was at my house on 
the Thursday preceding the murder ; think that I said it was 
on the Wednesday or Thursday preceding. If Sarah Dnns- 
coinbc said that it was Thursday I should be inclined to be- 
lieve her, although I am not governed m anything that I say 
by'her opinions or statements. I repeat that I think the pris- 
oner was at my house on the Tlinrsday preceding the uuirdei, 
but I am not certain. It might be on the Wednesday preced- 
ing. Maria Stevens room was adjoining Helen Jewett'a. 
Maria StL>vens died on Wednesday week last, I think it was. 
She died at the house of Mrs. Gallagher, the female who has 
been examined as a witness in this ca.<%e 

Mr. Maxwell here asked the witness if she knew or had 
heard of any man having committed suicide since the murder 
wlio was in her house on the night of the murder? 

Mr. Phenix objected to the question, but the court overruled 
the objection. . 

Mr. Maxwell then repeated the question, and tlie witness 
answered that she never heard of such a suicide. 

By Mr. Phenix — I mentioned the circumstance of the white 
mark :it the back of the prisoner's head before I saw any ac- 
count in one of the newspapers of his having his head sliaved 
while in piison. I did read such an account in one of the pa- 
pers. Prior to seeing that publication, I mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to you (Mr. Phenix) and Mr. Morrill. Mentioned it 
at Mr. Morrill's office. Saw a watch and chain and ruby ring 
that were found in Helen Jewett's room. I connot exactly say 
who took possession of them. I think one of the witchmen 
brought them to me, and I think I afterwards delivered them to 
one of the oihcers of justice ; think it was the coroner. Know 
nothing else found in Helen's room except her books and cloth^^e: 
ing. A box of tilings was afterwards brought to me that lui 
derstood to belong to Helen Jewett, to be taken care of. 
net tell any watchman, nor any other person on the momicr:^^ 
of the tenth of April that I did not see the face of FrsHEti- 
Rivers when I let him in. Don't know that I know a wst^^ 
man named Collyer. Did not to my knowledge state anythSii^ 
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%> anj watchman or any other |>er8on in relation to the mur- 
kier, different from what I stated on my direct examination. 
Did not tell any watchman that I found a lamp lit in the entry 
•Imndin^ npon the floor near tlie back door. 

By M . Price — I do not recollect that I had any conver.'iation 
with any watchman. I do not recollect that any watchman in- 
terrogated me at all on that morning, nntil af>er tlie coroners in- 
quest Tlie ooroner^s inquest did not sit until |>aHt nine oVlock. 
I am almost p'sitive that I did not converse witli any watcliman 
on that morning. I called them in to assist in extinguishing tlie 
fire. Last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, I spent the prin« 
eipal part of my time in tlie grand jury-room in the building 
across the park. I was in company with the ladies there, — Miss 
Salter, Miss French, Miss Johns, Miss Caroline Stewart, Miss 
Elliott, and Miss Brown. Tlie colored girl, Saruh Dunconibe, 
was also with us. During those three days no one came to us 
except one ]>enK>n on one evening to conv erse with us about the 
trial. I know that Miss Salter and Miss French have been ex- 
amified, because they spoke of it when they returned from the 
court. They have spoken a grea^ deal about what pa^secl in 
the court, but I took very littlo notice of what they said. Have 
heard Sarah Dunscombe say she thought Frank Rivers was the 
j'ers'»n who was with Helen Jewett on Thursday. The girls 
and I have dined together erery day except one during the 
prugresH of this trial. Since Sarah Dunsconie left my house, 
Biitil tli^ commencement of this trial, I have notsefii her. 

fiy Mr. Pheuix — I have been requested not to hold conversa- 
tion with anv one in reference to this affair, and I have invari- 
ably ob-erved the injunction, and when the giris have 8})oken 
to me, I beirged them nut to do so. All the pris who were in 
mv house at the time of the murder remained there until the 
Monday fol owing. 

Oliver M. Lowndes, police magistrate, examined by 
Mr. HtiflTman — I conducted the examination of witness, in con- 
janction with the coroner, at the coroner's inque»t held vjum 
tlie bodv of Helen Jewett. Ro^ina Townseud and Saraii Dull^• 
eoroba were present at the examination. Riisina T<»wnsi.n 1 
stated in her examinatioti, in reference to the voice which she 
beard at the door on the Saturday night, that she knew it to 
be R4>bins«uri$, on receiving the second answer. If she had 
BOt known it to be his, she said, she wi^uiil have opened the 
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window to see who it was, beforo opening the door. I do not 
rccol\,ect that on that occasion, she saiJ a word about BiU 
Easy's voice, or even mentioned his name. I am very web 
satisfied that in some of my conversations with RosinaTownseiid 
she stated that she believe I that Kobinson was at her house o^ 
the Thuraday night preceding the murder. I am not certain 
that she stated this under oath. Not a word was said bv her about 
the baUI place on Ilobinson's head. She stated that Robinson 
was Iving in bed when she went up with the champagne, on 
his side, witli his book a little raised on his elbow. I think she 
stated that there were two lights in the room, a lamp on the 
mantle piece, and a cundle by which he was reading. I 
remember that you, (Mr. Hoffman) asked her if the light was 
between her and Robinson when she was at tlie room door, but 
I f >rgct the reply. She stated that when she took up tiie 
champagne, she remained but a few moments — but site had no 
business to remain there. She said that the duor went back 
against the wall, and s!<e had refused to go out of the room asshe 
did not tliiiik that she had any business to remain there. Sarah 
Dnnscombe in her exa i.inati^n, stated that Robinson was with 
MibS Jcwett on the Thursday preceding the murder, and I un- 
derstood Mrs. Townsend in her examination, as confirming her 
statement. Sarah Dunscombo described a person being with 
Helen Jewett on Saturday evening, (the night of the murder,) 
between fivi and six o'clock. That person, it appeared, turned 
out to bo Mr. Strong, who has been examined as witness here, 
but from the p sitiveness with which Sarah stated that it was 
Robinson, I was at first led to believe that it was him. She 
said that the person she referred to sat in Helen Jewett's room, 
upon a chair near the bed, with Helen Jewett upon his knee, 
and that his position was such, that she could not see his full 
face. Sarah stated that on Friday morning Helen Jewett 
showed her a portrait, and asked her if it was not a good like- 
ness of the person who was there on the evening prcvioua, 
(Thursday). Tliis was Robinson's portrait, and Sarah said that 
it was a g(»od likeness. She stated that the person who was 
wiih Helen on Saturday was the same person who was with 
her <'n Thursday, and on Robinson's being pointed out to her at 
the coroner's inquest, she identified him, as she had seen him 
at both times. 

By Mr. Phenix — When Rosina Townsend was examined at 
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the polico office, she was under oath. Mr. Resolvent SteplicnS| 
late clerk in the Police office^ wrote down Iter answers to the 
interrogatories I pot to her. Sarali Dundcombe was u!t^o cxaui- 
toed aoder oath, and I wrote down her examination. T. e an- 
swers written down were precisely those given hf tlie }>erson 
under examination, in reply to interrogiitorien pro]x>sed to tlieuu 
(The written ezaniinati(»n of tliese persons was handed to the 
witne^ts, and he identified it as being tiiat which iiad been taken 
at the police < office.) 

By Mr. Iloffinan — I remember that in the cross-examination 
of Mrs. Townsend and Saraii Dunscombe, the clerk, at one time, 
suspended writing, and Mr. Price reqn< sted him to go on with 
his writing, as the examination might be material testimony, 
in the trial of the prii»oncr. 

By Mr. Plienix— Some questions were put, and answiri^ given 
on examining Mi^ Townsend and Sarah Dunscombe at the 
police office, but were not written down. They were not writ- 
ten down because they were considered to boirreluvan>, imma- 
terial. I discovered a number of letters in Helen Jewet*.*s 
room when I was at Mrs. Townsend's house on the moniing 
when the murder was d scovered. I read one letter in the 
room which I could again identify. Tlie carrier tK»k a num- 
ber of letters away from the room of the deceased, which ho 
•nbeeqoently brought to me. After they were placed in my 
possession, I took them home and read tiie most of them. 
[Some bundles of letters were here handed to tlie witness At^J 
lie identifie 1 them as being the same that were found hy him* 
aelf and the coroner, in the room, trunks, and bureau of Helen 
Jewett.] 

IjMminaiion continued: — A bureau and two trunks were 
brought from Itobins<>n*s r<K>m to the police office witliout the 
knowledge or authority of Mr. Hoxie^ but Mr. Hoxio was 
present when the contents were examined. 

[Before the witne<« left the stand he explained t<i the court 
and jury an important error w!:ich he had observed in the dia- 
gram of Mrs. Townsend^s house and premises, which liad been 
exhibited as testimony in the ca^e.] 

Itodman G. Moult^m, examined by Mr. Maxwell, for tie i!e- 
fence — At the time of the murd'jr of Helen Jewett I hved 
at No. 42 Dey street, in the same h«>aAe with tlie prisoner at 
the ban On the Thursday evening preceding the murder, I 
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enne in the faonte bj 7 o'doek, mad there mw die prbooer. 
I femained in his eotnpaoj from thmt until between 19 
and 1 o'clock, nntil be went to bed. He went to the theatre 
on diat night ; this waa on the 7th of ApriL The ** Maid of 
Jndah,'* and the *^ Dnmb BeQe * were the pieeea repivsented 
there that night 

Crots-examined b/ ICr. Fheniz — I cannot swear positirely 
whether be went with me to the theatre, or whether he met 
roe in John street. We were both in the theat'O when the 
cnrtain rose. We remained there from the commencement 
nntil the end of the performance ; both of the opera and f.iree. 
I think that we remained together in the theatre all that eren- 
ing. We went into the pit nntil the first performance was 
orer, and then we went into tlie boxes. I do not think tliat we 
discorered anj person in the pit on that night we spoke to. I 
do not recollect to what part of the boxes we went to see the 
after piece. The theatre was very mnch crowded on that 
night We were part of the time in the second tier, and part in 
the third tier. The theatre was not so crowded but that we could 
get a seat in the second or third tier. 1 saw no person in the 
third tier that I was acquainted with. I knew Helen Jewett 
by sight. She was at the theatre on that ni^'ht. I saw Rob- 
infK>n talk to her on that night ; we had met on former occa- 
sions, to go to the theatre, at Mr. Parker's coffee ro<»m, in Jolin 
street. I cannot saj whether he had on a cloak, on the niglit we 
were at the theatre. I have seen him wear a cloak. I cannot saj 
the precise nuttiber of times I have seen him wear one. I think 
not as many as a dozen times. The first time that I saw him with 
one was during the winter, when the snow was on the ground. 
I think that I have seen him wear a cloak in the day time 
once. The one that he wore was a blue cloth cloak. It had a 
collar and facings of black velvet. There were cords and tassels 
attached to it. 

[The cloak found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's house on 
the morning of the murder was here shown to the witness, and 
he stated that it was in every respect of similar appearance to 
that worn by Robinson, but he would not positively swear that 
it was the same.] 

Examination continued — I have never seen the cloak that Rob- 
inson wore since the murder of Helen Jewett I do not know 
what became of his cloak. I have been out sleigh-nding with 
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^Hobinson on two occaslom. The first time we went to 
J^amaica, L. I., and the second time to Harlem. I do not know 
thai he had a quarrel with any one either of these times. lie 
*wore hit cloak on both occasions. I believe Robinson had a 
night kej to get into his boarding-honse. All the boarders had 
night keys. I think, but I am not certain that I opened the 
door when he came home from the theatre, on the ni^ht of the 
•eventh of April. I have been at the house kept by Rosina 
Townsend. I was there on the evening the murder was com* 
ndtted. I went there in company with Mr. James Teer. I do 
not know by what name Mr. Teer was known there. I never, 
to the best of my recollection, heard him called Frank Rivers. 
A female let us in there, but I dcm^t know her name. I did not 
tfien know Mrs. Townsend. I had been to her house twice before 
the murder of Helen Jewett I know Elizabeth Salters by 
name. I saw her on that night I saw her in the entry. I did 
not speak to her. Mr. Teer went in with me. lie had some 
eonversation with her in the entry. 

Mr. Phenix asked the witness what the conversation was, and 
Mr. Price roee to object to it. He said that a conversation 
between Miss Baiters and Mr. Teer would hardly be e\idence. 
Mr. Phenix withdrew the interrogation, and the examination of 
llie witness proceeded — 

Mr. Teer had spoken to Miss Salters about ten minutes. We 
did not got go upstairs. During one of our sleighrides, Ribinsoa 
informed me that he had lo^t one of the tassels of his cloak. On 
the night that the murder was committed we took tea at our 
boirding-house at about seven oVl<N*k — that was tlie hour we 
genarally took it. I did not wear an overcoat on the night I 
went to the theatre witli Robinson. Robinson did not stop any 
where before we went into tlie theatre. We both went direcUy 
into the pit. 

Thomas Garland, examined by Mr. Maxwell, for the 
defence — I am one of the city watchmen. I belong to Captain 
Hairs watch. I was stationed on the comer of Thomas and 
Chapel streets on the Saturday night preceding the disc^ovcry of 
tfie mnrder of Helen Jewett I was on my post from two to 
Isnr o^clock on tlie Sunday morning. About twenty minutes 
pest eight o'clock, as near as I can tell, I heard an alarm pro- 
eeeding from a house in Thomas street, between Chapel and 
Hnisoii streets. I proceeded to the house, and loond it to be 
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the house of Mr8.Town8eDd. Not over one mmnte elapsed from 
the time of my firet hearing the alarm before I got to the house. 
To the best of my knowledge I was the first watchman who 
entered that house. Mrs. Townsend told me that no other 
watchman had been there. When I first entered the house I 
saw two men in the room on the right of the entry in company 
with Mrs. Townsend. From their attitude and appearance, and 
from their being in their shirt sleeves, I took it that the men 
were going to fight, and I went to the front door and gve an 
alarm rap. When I first entered the front door Mrs. Townsend 
told mo that there was a girl murdered in the house, and the 
room was set on fire. Before I went up stairs I got the assistance 
of two watchmen, and we all three went up stairs. I went up 
a-head. Tliis was about ten minutes after my first entering the 
house. When I got upstairs, I caught a young man in my arms 
who was standing near the door of Helen Jewett's room. He 
was undressed. It was dark when I caught him in my arms. 
After I had been in the house, I saw a female come out of one of 
the up stairs rooms, having in her hand a hat and band-box ; 
she "^^^ent downstairs with them, and 1 did not see anything more 
of her. or of the young man that I got hold of. As soon as I and 
the o' her watchmen got into the house I told Mrs. Townsend 
to lock the door, and let no one come in or go out but watch- 
men. At this time there were four men in the house. Shortly 
afterwards I discovered that the first man whom I had seen had 
left the house. A number of watchmen at that time had come 
into the house. After leavins: the room where the nmrdered 
girl was lying, 1 went into the yard and looked into the cistern. 
The lid of the cistern was oj^en. There was a step-ladder stand- 
ing by the cistern. Tlie cistern is not in the rear of the yard, it 
is close by the back of the house. It' the step-ladder was found 
in the rear of the yard in the morning, it must have been re- 
moved there after I saw it. It was very damp and cold tliis 
morning. I found tlie murdered girl lying ui>on her stomach, 
with her back up, with a large cut in the side of her head. 
From the time that I entered Mrs. Townsend's up to the time 
that I entered Helen Jewett's room, it must have been fifteen or 
twenty minutes. I was the first person that threw water uix>n 
the fire to extinguish the flames. I called for water when I got 
in. Tliere was no appearance of any water having previously 
been thrown upon the fire, or any other attempt having been 
made to extmguish it. 
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Crosa»examincd by Mr. Phtnix — I was on the first tour r>f 
watch on the night of the murder. It was a dark, wet aii«l 
drixzly uigitt, but not very cold. I am not positive wliether it 
rained or merely sprinkled on that nigiit. Mrs. Townsund 
WtiS standing at tlie door of the room on the ri^j^ht side of the 
«o:ry when 1 went in, and tlie two men were standing inside. 
I merely thought that they were going to fight bccanso tlicy 
bad tlieir c«»ats off. I don't think that it was <>ne of tliost) very 
men that fetched water for me ; I think it was a female who 
brought me the water; I don't know tliat it was Mi.'^. Town- 
send ; water was first brolight up in a pitcher, afterwards in 
different de!«cripticm of ves^scK When I went np stairs, Mr. 
Hall followed me witl) a liglit, and Mrii. Tov^ nsend flhiwed 
him. I only saw two men in the hc»nse when I first wc*nt in — 
tlien I saw the otiier in the entry. I took hold of the inun in 
tlie entry and did not Kt go of him until b«'th he ami Mrs. 
Townsend told me that lie did not belong to Helen Jewett*s 
room. After that I f und nnntlier man, making four in all, 
that I found there. I don't know where they all went to or 
what time they got away. I did not see the y<>ung man tliat 
I found in the entry alter I let him go. I did not rto]) in the 
room wltere the fire was burning until I th< ught it v as out 
Wl.ile I was in the room there was a handkerchief found by 
Mr. Collyer. It was between tlie pillow und bolbter i>f the bed 
upon wliich the murdered girl was laid. It m-iis handed to me ; 
I kept it in my }>o6session, except siuiwing it to a ]»cr-on who 
was standing near me. At this time somog'ris had (<»ino into 
tlie room, and one of them reinarke<l ^^ this is Frun!;'s liundker- 
chief ;**I ultimately gave it to Mr. Noble, tlie a>sistant vajituiu 
of tlie watch. The step-ladder that 1 saw in the yard ia one 
of a aimilar dc^ription to those genenilly used in housei^. 

Jared L. MiK>re, examined for the defence, l»y .Mr. Maxwell 
- — I am a jeweller and watchmaker; I received n watch 
tliis rooniing from Mr. Hoxie. That watch was bouLht of mo 
by Mr. II«>xie in March, 1S34. pTlie watch was hen.' exhib- 
ited^ and it was identified as being the same that Mr. Furlong 
swore he saw in possession of the ]>:isi>ner, on t!io evening i»f 
tlie frrh of April last.] 

[Mr. Iloxie was called upon the stand, and he swore that 
the watch referred to and exhibited bv Mr. Morrill, was the 
that he bad bought for the prisoner at the bar.] 
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James Tew, examined hj Mr. Maxwell, for the defence — 
I am a clerk. Have been a clerk for foar years. Boarded at 
the same house with the prisoner, No. 42 Dej street. We 
boarded there at the time of the murder of Ilelea Jewett. 
Saw him at his boarding house on the Saturday night preced- 
ing the discovery of the murder. Wo had tea together about 
seven o'clock, and we went out about half an hour afterwards. 
I walked out in company with Mr. Moulton and Kobinson was 
with Mr. Tyrrell. We walked a little ahead of them and we 
missed them on the corner opposite the American Museam. 
lie wore a cloak on that night. He had had that cloak aboaf 
two months before that. I always understood that he got the 
cloak from a young man named Wiliiam Gray, as security for 
money tliat he had loaned to Gray. On Saturday night, the 
9th of April, I returned to bed about a quarter past elcTcn 
o'clock. I occupied a front room on the first floor of the house, 
No. 42 D«y street ; Robinson was my room mate, and he oc- 
cupied the same bed with me. We occupied the sumo be J 
together on the Saturday night preceding l!io murder. 1 went 
to bed fii*8t ; I awoke during the night. Cannot say what 
time it was when I awoke. Had no light, or means of judg- 
ing except from mere guess. As well as I can tell, it must 
have been between one and two o'clock. I then found tlie 
prisoner at tlie bar in bed witii me. It was not at all unusual 
tor me to go to bed before him. A second time during the 
night, 1 awoke between the time that J first awoke, ant the 
time that the officers came to our room in the mornmg. 1 thmk 
It must have been between three and lour o'clock when I awoke 
the second time I did not look at my watch and had no 
means of juJging except frc»m guess. Robinson M'as m bod 
when I awoke the second time. I was awake when the officer 
came to our room in the morning. R>binson had a particular 
phice for putting his clothing. He generally hung them over 
the testor of the bed. I saw nothing unusual in their arrange- 
ment or the manner in which they were laid when the officers 
came into o jr room. On the Sunday morning I heard a knock 
at the street door. It was an unusually hard knock. Tlieaerw 
vant went to the door, and on its being opened 1 heaid some 
in(]Uire it Robinson was within. As Kobmson, as 1 thought, 
was asleep, I got up and opened our room door, and told the 
servant that it uny one wanted to see Ilobmson to tell them to 
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up to our room, as he was in l>ed. Two men tben cacio 
in, and aa I was getting into bed again, I shook Robinson and 
told Llai that two peraons wished to see him. He awoke and 
tfiej asked him if his name was Bobinson, and he replied that 
Lis name was Robinson. Thcjr tlien told him that they hud 
something to saj to him, and he asked them if it was 
necessary for him to get np ; if they could not say what tliey 
had to saiy to him while he was in bed One of them replied 
that lie wislied to see him in prirate. He got np, partly dressed 
himself, and weni into the ball from the room. He went into 
the ball with the persons who were there. Did not hear any • 
thing that was said on that occasion. Cannot say how the con- 
venation was conducted. Robmson returned to the room and 
finished dressing himself. After dressmg himself he t>ld me 
ttat die men wanted him to go with them, and he asked me 
to go with faim. 1 replied that 1 would go n' he wished it« 
and be then naked the men if I might go, and they satd that 
tiiey had not any objection. Before 1 got jut of my bed, I 
called liim to the side of the bed and asked him in a whiiper, 
wnat was the matter. Be replied that ne did po^ know. U*s 
reply was ui a md roice nnd he suid nothing to fU3 that any 
pen<m could '^ot hear. From the t me that 1 Hrst awoke hliu, 
to tlie tune ▼'e went out, I did not notice s*iy confusion or 
•notion in him different from anything that 1 h.;ve always 
noticed in his conduct We proceeded with tlie men in a car- 
nage which they hud at the door to the house ot Mrs. Town- 
send. As ¥e went up Dey stre«*t into Bro!i<iway, there was a 
geueral c*mverbatiott amongst us. When I g< t into the car- 
rage it was raining very fast I remarked Uiat the rain would 
clear liie ire out of the river. Robinson I think, but 1 am not 
certain, joined in this cotiversaticn. Dp to the tiino of our 
arriring at Mrs. Townsemrs, I witnessed nothing in his con- 
dnet indicative of guilt 1 remained at Mrs. Townsend s house 
nntil tAoui twelve o'clock. Belicvo he was taken np into tlie 
room where Helen Jewett was laid, but I am not certain of 
this. I d.d not see him imnied ately aAer he saw the body. 

By the Judge — I think Robinson was asleep when the ofHcers 
came to our room. 

By Mr Maxwell — When we took tea on the night before 
Ilia mnrder, Robinson and I and Mr. Moulton made arrange- 
to ride out on horseback before breakfast on the follow- 
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ing moriiinT:. The reason we did not go Was that tlie morning 
Wiis wet. I {rot up shortly before the time proposed to go out, 
and finding it Avet, I told Hohinson tliat we could not /ro He 
ngreed with me and said that it would be of no use to awaka 
Monlton. At the house of Mrs. Townsend, Mr, Noble aake<l 
Robinson if some white marks which he observed on his pan 
taloons were whitewash^ and Hobinson told him "no, that it 
was paint.'^ 

[At this stage of the examination, it being half past three 
o'clock the court took a recess ] 

A I about three quarters past four o'clock, the court agila 
met in session, and the proceedings were resumed by the e^n- 
tinuation of tlie examination of James Tew by Mr. MaswelL 
The wUncss C( nttnued : Wosat tlio house of Rosma TornscnJ 
on the Saturday night preceding the discovery ot the murder 
of llclen Jewett. From the tnne that I lost sight of the pris- 
ouer, near the American Museum, on the evenmg, up to the 
time that I found him in bed, at one or two o'clock in t!i« 
morning, I did not see or meet hiin. 

By the Judge — Was not awake w^hen the prisoner cfir^ie in 
on the Saturda}' Ti'ght, nor did he awake me. Have 'jo posi. 
five means of knouing wliat hour it was, when I awoke 
When I awoke, 1 spoke to tlie pri oner, and asked liim what 
time he came in. lie replied between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phenix — I was examined before the 
coroner's inquest, between ten and eleven o'cU)ck in the morning • 
I was also exammed before the Grand Jury. The prisi ner 
had, I believe, a night key, to get into the house at any time 
in the night he pleased. I am not positive ol this. I have 
known him to come home frequently after I went to be<l, and 
I suppoEo, after other persons went to bed. I have known the 
pr soner to come home late at n:ght, but I cannot say that he 
was in the habit of it. 

[Mr. Phenix here inquired aa to the general habits ot the 
prisoner, but Mr. Maxwell objected to any such quest ons being 
put — no proof of good character having as yet, bemg offered 
for the defence. — The court sustained the ol>jeciion, and the 
examination was resumed.] 

Witness resumc'l— 1 cannot swear positively that ilie pns- 
oner over had a nigtit key, but it is my impressiou that ae lia<L 
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I tlilnk the prisoner wore a binck frock coat on the Satnrdny 
Dlglit^ but I am not quite certain. I do not know piieitively 
what sort of pantaloons he then had on. When the office 
came to our room in the morning, he put on a pair of drab 
mixed pantaloons; I am not certain that ther weie tlie same 
pantaloons that he had on when I left him at the American 
Uuseum. 

By !!ie Jndpo — T did not observe, on Saturday night, that 
kol»itisi*n had any paint or wliitowahh up<m his pantaloons; on 
Saturla}* n'gh% I did not observe any such thing, because I 
iHtd fif.t nitice his pantaloons. I did not observe anything of 
tiie ki:id be'ore we got to Mr<«. Town^cnd's on tiie Sunday morn- 
ing, nor atterwanis, until it was S}>oken of by Mr. Noble. Mr. 
Noble as*Aed R »bm8on, wimt is that on your pantaloons ; is it 
whitewash ? My attention was then called to it. Think he 
then had a f nn k (»i surtout coat on. It is my impression that 
It WHS a dni'le breasted co,i% with two rows of buttons in 
f^>tlt Wiicn Mr Nohlo cal ed Robinson's attention to liis 
i^antalofHH, I obfterviKl there was a white mark on the left side 
Of the right leg, behiw tho knee. Tliat, at all events, is my 
'Wnpres-'ion. I was then but a few feet from tho prisoner. 
C^.innot say whetlurthat whs bif»re or a'tcr I was examine<I 
biy the cor«>nei s )ury Di^l not discover any white appearance 
r%D the other ]>artot his pantaloons. Did not examine any 
either part ot h:s pantaloons except that which I have spoken 
r%t C;innot say h(»w long 1 remained with the prisoner at Mrs. 
^ownsend*s after I observed die white upon the pantaloons; 
^>er)iaps tialfan-hour. When I parted with the pris(»ner on 
Uiat moniing, 1 left him at the housr, in Thomas street. I went 
And Sii«>ke ot t!ie prisoner a.ter i had been before the coroner^s 
^nrj Was beh^re tho coroner's jury halfan-honr, perhaps it 
flight be longer 1 cannot say how long 1 was with the pris* 
^Dner a^ter 1 bad been t>elore tiie coroners jury, perhaps three* 
^narters of an hour ; it might be longer. Don't know whether 
i o'»served the whiteness upon the pantaloons of the prisoner, 
before or after the coroner s inquest. Did not call the atten- 
tici of the prisoner to the white upon the p mtaloons at any 
time that I was there. I never stated that the white uiH>n tlie 
pr soner*s pantaloons was paint I have never said, at any 
time, that Robinson told me he came home at a different time 
from what I now state. I have not sworn before the Grand 
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Jarj, that Robinson told me he came home at twelve or half- 
pact twelve o^clock, oa Satardaj iiiglit Cannot say how often, 
{^ior to this affair, I had been to Mrs. Townsend's house ; I had 
been there several times. Was in Mrs. Townsend^s about two 
months before the Saturday night preceding the mnrder. Waa 
known at that house as Frank Kivers. I was frequently called 
by the persons in the house as the cousin of the other Frank 
Bivers, (the prisoner at the bar). When I was so ealled, I 
never denied it. When I was there on Saturday preceding the 
murder, I neither saw her, nor made any inquiry after Helen 
Jewett. I saw no cloak in our bed room on the morning that 
the prisoner was arrested of the description that he was accna- 
tomed to wear. When we started from our boarding hoiiae to- 
gether, on the Saturday night, the prisoner did not tell me where 
he was going. When he left home on the Saturday evening, it 13 
my impression that Robinson had a quantity of cigar:i in hia 
room ; I cannot tell how many he had. He and Moulion had a 
box between them. I cannot say whether or not, there were any 
left in the b>x on the Saturday afrernoon. I think I have seen 
Mr. Robinson write ; 1 cannot say how often. 1 am not ac- 
quainted with his handwriting; could not tell his handwriting 
from his cousin's — Mr. B. F. Robinson — the young man who 
has gone to England. Cannot exactly say whether Robinson 
kept a journal or not. 

[Mr. Maxwell here rose and stated that he thought the Dia* 
trict Attorney had disclaimed any intention to go into the sub- 
ject matter of the letters, papers, books and memorandum 
found in the bureau and trunk of the prisoner after hid arrest. 
Mr. Phenix said that if it displeased the gentleman — and 
rather than they should think that their client had nut had a 
fair trial, and had not been liberally dealt with — lie would 
forego any interrogations in reference to these matters.] 

Cross-examination Continued — The prisoner generally wore a 
hat in tho day time, and a cap at night. I think I liave seen 
him wear a hat in the night time. Tliink when I spoke to 
Robinson on the Sunday morning about its bung a wet mom* 
ing, and abojt our being consequently unable to ride out, aa 
agreed on, th it he was only about half awake. Did rot hear 
any charge made against the prisoner while in the carriage, ou 
our way Irom Dey stteet to Itosma Townsend*e. D.d not hear 
Robinson eay to the police otticer while in the carriage, that he 
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at home, at lii« own bouBe, on Saturday niglit I»etween 
nine and ten o'clock. I had no conversation with Kohinson 
before the officers came in the morning. Diil not go to sleep 
again after getting op mid I Hiking at the weather. 

Bj Mr. Maxwell— On the Saturday night preceding the 
mnrder, [ went to Mrs. Townsend'a between nine and ten 
o'clock. I Hhould think it wat near ten o'clock. 

William B. Towneend, examined by Mr. Priie— I was foro- 
man of the Grand Jury tliat presented a hill of indictment 
against tlie prisoner, for the nmrder of Helen Jewett. I re- 
member that Mr. Brink was examined as witness. I remember 
asking Mr. Brink, (and told hiin t» be Terr particular in his 
answers) — if, when ne first accosted the prisoner, ho ga\o any 
indication of embarrassment or guilt, or if he did onytliing that 
made any impression upon his mind, m relation to whet her bo 
was gnilty or innocent. Ho said that while m the coach, aAer 
turning up l»n>ad way, he told him that a dreadful crime Uad 
lieeo committed, i asked linn what impression, in telhiig oim 
tliia, had t>een made tipcm his, • bnuk s) mind. He said m t! g 
£?it plsee, bis impression whs, that tie was guilty^in the next 
place, be thought be was innocent; hut, on the whole, aAec 
snatnre leflection, he thought he was guilty I think 1 cannot 
lie mistaken that this was his answer 1 read a re|>ort of Mr* 
Jlniiks testimony in one ol the papers. I cannot say whicb^ 
^iiia 1 thought tliere was some discrepancy between what he 
mWn gave, and what ho ga\e before the Grand Jury. 

Gro*.>-exaiuinv.J Uy Mr riienix— 1 don't remember that 

3rink swore before the Gnuid Jury, that liobinson did not be- 

^^ay any emotion of guilt until passing the {xtiice office. In 

•reference to the time tliat Robinnoii went home, and went to 

lied, on the [Saturday night. 1 perceive, on now referring to 

mj notes, that Mr. Tow, tliQ witness who lias just left the 

-sttnti, swore beft>re the Grand Jury, that he went to bed be* 

tween eleven and twelve o^clock, and that he (Tew,) and Bob- 

iBson went asleep together, sli rtly afterwards 

John Blake, treasurer of Park Theatie, examined by Mr. 
Maxwell— -Tie Maid of Ju lah, and the Dumb Belle were the 
pieeea perforii^ed at the Park Iheatre on the night of Tliurs* 
dsj, tb«7*li ot April. Tlief>e pieces oocnpy about four hours 
ia their performance. The Wood^ sung in the 0|icra of 
the ILud of Judali, and it occupied a little lotiger when they 
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perforraea, than on ( rdinary occasions, as their songs wc e frc 
qnentljr encored. 

Wilhain II. Lane examined — I am a city watchman ; liave no 

been examined before in this case, nor have 1 until to day, lie:m 

any part of the proceeding. I was on my round in the neigh 

borhood of Thomas street, on the night of the 9th of April 

Heard the alarm rap given by a watchman, from the house o 

Mi*8. Townsend, No. 41. Immediately went there, and foun< 

several persons there. Mrs. Townsend said, in the course o 

some conversation on the subject, that she believed Frank liiv 

ere was the person who had been with Miss Jewett on th< 

night before. Mr. Collyer asked lier if she knew him, and sht 

said that she did not, only by his voice, as he always came intc 

the house with his face muffled up in his cloak. Tliere wat 

some other convereatinn between Collyer and Mre. Townsend 

She said that there was a bottle of champagne called for. ] 

don't know the precise time that she said it was called for 

She said she carried it to the room door, and delivered it to th« 

girl (Ilelen Jewett). I think she said she saw somebody in be» 

when she went up with the champagne. She said that sla 

thought Frank Rivera had murdered tlie girl, but that she d5 

not know him, nor would she know him if she met him in tL. 

street, as he always came to the house closely muffled up. TZI 

first time that I received a subocsna as a witness in this 

was since four o'clock to-dav. 

Cross examined by Mr. Phenix — Mr. Collyer served 
subpoena upon me. He told me that he had been ex: 
ined as a witness to-day. He did not tell me what he s 
lie asked nie if I remembered wliat Kosina Townsend ».2^^ 
when he interrogated her. Told him that I thought 1 ^- 
recollect in part. He did not tell me that she said she wovr 
not know Frank Kivers by daylight. Caimot say whether ^ 
did say so or not. Mr. Collyer did not say anything to me 
Mrs. Townsend told him anything iibout a light in the erit 
Heard her tell him that there was a lamp in the entry han^ 
up, by wliich she Jet the person in on Saturday night, 
stated to him that she found a light standing in the room 
the end of the passage, about three o'clock in the morning, 
was a glass lamp. Was in the back parlor of Mrs. Towns 
liouse, and 1 discovered a pier table there. There was noth * ^ 
said that I know of, about the pier table in connection with ^ 
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Itmp and light.' I cannot say vhetlier or not Mrs. Towngeiid 
told Mvere that she raw a man in Helen Jcwett's l>ed win n 
tlic went upstairs with the champagne ; but it is my impression 
that she did tell him so. Cannot recollect that bhe said 
whether or not the person wa^^ leaning on his elbow in the bed, 
or that he had a hook in his hand. Do not fhink that she said 
anjtliing abont the door of the room opening towardn the wall 
when she wont up with the cha»npagne. Forget wh«> was in 
the room besides thyself when Mr. Collyer and Mrs. Townsend 
had this conversation. 

By Mr. Maxwell — Mr. Bnrill saw me at Mrs. TownsendV, 
but I don*t know that he is acquainted with me. I went with 
Mr. Collyer f >r Mr Bunk. Mr. Brink mnst then know that I 
Was there. J was ot not examined before the Grand Jiirv. 

Mr Collvei, recnred bv Mr. MaxMcli— I w;s not called be- 
fore the cunnier's inquest *>: i!ie Grand Jury. Mr. Brink saw 
ii>e at Mrs. Townsend s, bn i dt»i*t know tliat he knew \\m\ 

Mr. Brink recalled, by Mr. Maxwell — 1 have a pair of va-e^ 
in my house. I bought them two years ago. I bid f^r a pair 
of vasf^at Mrs. Townsend^s, and bought them: but I bought 
tihem for another man. I bought them for Mr. Tompkins, the 
]:K>lice officer I cannot say why I forgot the vases whon I 
f^ve my testimony on Saturday. I did not think of them, 
On Saturday, that's certain. I bought the clock in my own 
^oase, and got Welch to | ay for it. I thin'c I told the auc- 
tioneer that Welch and I and Rosina would settle for the things 
%Iiat we bought 

Alderman Bonson — Now recollect, sir, you are under your 
ontb. Did you, or did you not, pay for the vases that you 
^wnght t 

Witness — Upon my honor, sir, I cannot recollect. 
AldennaTi Ben}K>n — Is it not a fact, sir, that there w.is an 
Understanding between you and Welch and R4)sina, tliat you 
^erc not to pay for anything you bought at the sale? 

Witness — ^Tliere was no such understanding that I know of, 



Alderman Benson — Now, sir, you have sworn that you j>aid 
tor tlie ch>ck ; did you do so ? 

Witness— It was settled for, sir, by Welch ; you had better 

liim abont it. 
Mr. Maxwell — No, sir. we want an answer from 700. 
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Witness — All I can say, sir, is that all I got I expect was 
settled for. 

By Mr. Pbenix — I and We'ch were omplojed to attend Mrs. 
Townsenu's house at the sale, and one or two days after the 
murder. 

Rosina Townsend, recalled by Mr. Maxwell — ^Tliere was a 
clock sold at my sale for thirty dollars. Mr. Brink, 1 believe, 
bought it. There were two vases which he also bought. I ihink 
for eight dollars. Mr. Welch bouglit some small pictures. The 
auctioneer never received any money for them. They settled 
with me for them. 1 don't believe they ever paid me any 
money, but we squared accounts any way. I gave them five 
dollars a day for their attendance and services. 

By Mr. Piienix^l had officers in attendance at my honse 
because of some threatening letters that I received,! know not 
from whom, in reference to my givin<^ testimony against Mr. 
Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett. I gave them five 
dollara a day, and would have given them more, if I could 
have afiorded it. Sometimes they were at the house both 
day and night, and sometimes all night. 

By Alderman Banks — I do not consider that five dollars per 
day was too much for the services of the officers. I would have 
given more if I could have afforded it. 

Dennis Brink, recalled by Mr. Maxwell — I did say that I 
paid the auctioneer, or settled with him, for the clock tliat I 
bought at Mrs. Townsend's. I now wish to correct myself. 

Alderman Benson — You now wish to correct yourself. I will 
strike what you have said out of my note-?. 

William Schrueman, the coroner, recalled by a juror — When 
the cloak was found in the rear of Mrs. Townsend's yard, it was 
damp, ns if it had been lying upon the ground some time. 

By Mr. Maxwell — It had evidently been on the ground, 
from its dampness, more than half an hour. It must have been 
there an hour and a half. 

By Mr. Phenix — I heard of a watch and gold chain having 
been found in Helen Jewett's room, and I got them from Mrs. 
Townsend. I have a clerk ; his name is George Runyan. I daii\ 
know whether or not lie is here to-day. He attended with me 
the coroner's inquest upon the body of Helen Jewett. There 
was a box of books and papers brought for safe keeping to me, 
by oAe of the ])olice officers, from Rosina Townsend. 
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The counsel for the defence here rested tlio case fjr the ])ri8- 
oner. 

Ur. nicnix resumed for the prosecution, and called Daniel 

Ljond, the keeper ol Dcllevuo Prison, who testified as lollow3, — 

I remember Mr. Purion^s callmg at Uellcvuc Prison to sec the 

prisoner. He told me the object of his visit, and ^aid that he 

suspected that he would be a witness for him if he was the same 

man that he Bup|Kteed he was. lie said that lie had read a do- 

icri}*tion of him in the new.-pa|)erb, and he ex]>ected that he was 

the same young man who had been in his (Mr. Furloughs) store, 

on the Saturday night preceding the murder. He said that lie 

(Robinson) had been in his store, and that they compared 

iratches at ten o'clock. When he saw Pobmson, he went up to 

him. and reniinded him that he knew him ; said tliat he had 

•cen him in his store on the Saturday iiitrht before the murder. 

and rcmeml)ered his buying a half a dollars Morth of cigars. 

*nohuisoii said that he remembered it, and ho thanked Mr. Fur 

long for the trouble that he had taken in his behalf, for the pur- 

J>o<e ol identifying h m, and for his goo<l wishes. Mr. Furlong, 

On leaving Robins^'U. told me tliat he was the man he fiad ex 

jMcted, and that he should \olunteer his testimony to Mr. Hoxie. 

^ remember on a second occasion. Mi. Furlong coming up ; but 

-ft dc.n*t kiiow who ici him m to see Kobinson. Hunk I heard 

ancthing al)out an order fnmi Mr Iloxie* but I never heard 

kvthing said at>out rejecting an order for admission to thepris- 

^:>ner, liccausc it was from a Wh:g ilobin<on h.id his head 

Acd while he was m pnson The hrt' time that I noticed 

lything particular about Kobmson s head wa: when a young 

^ady was with him, and shei^ald Richard or Dick, how thin your 

^i^ir 14 getting behind. 1 looked at his head then, andobaer>'ed 

^ taid fpot on the back of Jus he.id. 

By Mr Hoffman — Know that previous to R4>binson having 

^ifl head shaved, his hair came out continuilivy and 1 believe 

%e wa4 advised by D<>ctor Alien, a ^^urgeon attached t*) the 

prison, to have his heud siiuved. I did not find out that al»arl»er 

Siftii \^een called in until he got half through with the operation, 

mnd I was then veiy angry about it, and made some iiHju nVi 

In relation to it. Thought it was cahulatiui to inji.re mo very 

seriously. I did not see the bald place in Ii4»b ns^m's bend 

until fiearlr a week aAer his arrest, and I know that when vou 

(Mr. noiLiiaD) beard of it you were very angry, fearing that 
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U would militate against the interests of the prisoner, ana said 
that nothing should bo done without consulting counsel. 

By Mr. Phenix — I don't exactly know who the girl was 
that was witli the prisoner, when she remarked upon the baii& 
spot on his head. She observed, after noticing the place, ^^ never 
mind Dick, 1 will put a patch upon it some of these days." 

[At the conclusion of this witnesses testimony, Air. Uoxie 
got upon the witaess stand, and addressed the court in a brief 
and energetic address, entirely exonerating Mr. Lyons, and liilg 
deputy keepers from any imputation as regarded an alleged 
want of courte>y to him, and the unhappy young man at tlie 
bar, during the incarceration ot tlie latter; at tlie same time 
testifying to the uniform politeness, kindne-s and attention as 
far as their conduct had fallen within his observation. There 
was a dis)H>sition among the audience to applaud his remarks 
at the conclusion of his address, but the court mimediately put 
a stop to the plaudit.] 

Henry Burnhain, examined by Mr. Phenix, for the prosecu 
tion — I am deputy keeper for Bellevue. 1 know Mr Furlong. 
He was {idmitted by me to the prison to see Mr. R 'binson. 
^Vastliei e when he came ; liobmson had been at Bellevue three 
or lour weeks when Mr. Furlong lii>jt came to the prison ;— 
He did not bring any order or leqinst tot admission when ho 
c;tme th tl know ot Hesaul he came to see it he could re- 
cognise Mr. Robinson m the person who was m his store buying 
cigars on the Saturday immediately prior to the murder. 
Went with him to Robinson's cell. Robinson was lying down, 
and as poon as we went m, he got up. Mr. Furlong said to 
him, jiow d«j yon do, Mr Robinson^ and he answered, how do 
you d », bir, and shook hands with him Mr. Fuilong then 
tol I him tluit he thought lie had seen him in his store on the 
Saturday before the murder. R(.>binso!i replied that if he had 
anything to say he had better speak to his counsel. Nothing 
further of any importance was said by either of them I Ihink 
1 mentioned these circumstances to one or two ol the police 
offioer-. I think I saw Mr. Furlong at the prison about a week 
af er tliotimoho first railed. 

Cr(»s -ex.imm d by Mr. Hoffman — Knew Mr. Furlong at the 
time ie came to the prison. He sii<l he wanted to see if Mr. 
RoMnson would reeo<riiige him. Did not notice any baid place 
on the prisoner's head. If there had been a bald ])lace, I musi 
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luiTe Men it Almost four weeks after be came to the prison, 
ilia liair began to come out, especially on tlie left side of Iiis 
bead, and when Dr. Allen psissed lus hands through his hair it 
eaine out in dusters. I cannot be mistaken about their not 
being a bald place on tlie back of tiie prisoner's head. 1 have 
boeii liim standuig up and lying down, and almost all pogit ions, 
and have been doso behind him, and I have neviT witnessed 
anything of tlie kind. It is about three weeki siiice Robinson s 
jMd was shaved. 

By a Juror — 1 have the utmost confidence in Mr Furlong's 
jitcgnty and oath I have known him for eight years, and 1 
aever knew anything ot him but good. 

At tlie close of tliis wituesss examination, the |uror who 
proposid tlia last material ^luestMin stated that the ob|ertot nis 
making it was mereiy to tutisty some of the jun»rs who did not 
know Mr Furlon^; as well as some of the otiiers 

Mr Phenii now proposed to reud the four letters that haJ 
been proved, as having been tounJ in Helen Jewett s room 
written by the prisoner at the bar to the det eased. Two of 
llie letters were dated in August* 1836, one witliout date, aini 
DOC dated in November. 

Mr ll«>ffman objected to t!ie letters being read on strictly 
legal and technical grounds, but the court overruled tlie objec 
tion. an<I Mr Morns was about to read them, when 

Mr. Maxwell roi^) and presented ti the court an additional 
objeition t*) tlieir being read, stating that the obvious intent of 
lubiuittiiig them as evidence against the prisoner wa^ to bitow 
that he liiid at some distant period entertained malignant feel- 
ings towanls the deceneed, ainl had, on one or two «>cca-i<»ni 
threatened her with injury. The learned counsel said that if 
such threats and such letters lia<l n<»tbeefi written immediately 
aotecedei't to the ninnler they ought not t<» be made use of to 
prcjudic*e the initid of the jury aga*nAt the unfortunate accused, 
and he »]»{)o:ile<l to the well known magnanitnons and bi'ne%«>- 
lent lieeliiigs of the Dij*trict Attorney, and to his iiieny and 
sense of ju^-tice, to witiidraw the prMp4«iti««n ho had iiia«!e. 

Mr. Pnenix replied tliat it was his t>eiise of public justice, 
and in olye^iience to the oath he had taken a^ attorney f<>r the 
people, that he was induced to urff> the i»rop«H*ition he l»ad inade» 
and he did so with feelings towanls the unhappy piistuier at 
tlie tNtr, far from being harsh, unfriendly or unkind. Ina^muchi 
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however, said the learned gentleman, as there were some cir- 
cumBtances detailed in the letters referred to which related to 
other persons entirely unconnected with the prisoner, and an 
exposure of which perhaps be calculated to do some serious in- 
jury, he would, before insisting upon their being read, submit 
them to the court, for their erasure of any particular which should, 
by tliem, be deemed as irrelavent, and not pertinent to the is- 
sue on trial. 

At the conclusion of the learned counsers address, he handed 
the letters in question for the perusal of the court, and while 
the judges were deliberating upon the disposition they ahould 
make of them. 

Messrs. Maxwell ond Price, alternately rose and addressed 
the court in opposition to their admissibility as testimony against 
the accused, principally upon the ground that they were calcu 
lated to prejudice his general character in the estimation of the 
jury, whereas, no attempt had been made by the counsel in hig 
behalt to sustain his good character and reputation. 

The learned gentlemen were replied to in a forcible address, 
by the District Attorney, at the conclusion of which Judge 
Edwards delivered the opinion of the court, stating that the 
majority oi his associates were of opinion that the letters were 
not admissible. 

[It being now a quarter past nine o'clock, the court was ad- 
journed until ten o'clock next morning.] 

FIFTH DAY. 

Soon after the judges took their seats next morning, Mr. 
Phcnix rose, and stated to the court that since the adjournment 
on the previous evening, he had maturely reflected on the de- 
ctcion of their honors in reference to the admissibility or mad 
tr.iS8'bility, as evidence against the prisoner, of the four letters 
which had been proved to be in the handwriting of the latter, 
and which were found in the room of Helen Jewett after her 
murder, and he was firmly and decidedly ot the impression — 
with all due deference to the opinion of the court, that the de- 
cision which had been given was founded on misapprehension 
or error. One of the letters (dated November 14th, 1835), was, 
said the learned counsel, ol the utmost importance as regarded 
its connection witli some material evidence that had been ai 
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leadj adduced for the prosecution, and he begged, therefore, 
th %i the court would reconsider tlie proposition that had been 
made, and deliberate upon it, and permit him, at all events, to 
itilroduce this document 

Mr. Maxwell (m the absence of his associate counsel, whohnd 
■sot jet arrived in court), said that to obviate any further diffi- 
cult tee in reference to this proflered testimony, and to avoid 
fbrtlier discussion, he would, in behalf of tlie prisoner, consent 
the reading of the letter which the gentleman deemed to be 
inifiortant, if the gentleman would, on his part, stipulate not 
offer or read any others, and would penmt the counsel for 
^he defence to make use of the other three letters if they sliould 
^eem it necessary or proper. Tlio District Attorney replied 
Hiat he would willingly consent to the proposition of the learned 
gentleman, and the court ^ave its consent to this arrangement. 
Mr Phenix then read the letter to which he had reference. 
It was addressed to Miss Helen Jewett. at Mrs Berry's Duane 
street, and was evidently wntten in a dis^ruiscd hand, notwith 
standing that it was identified to be the pnsoner's writin^ic- At 
that time the decea^^ed (generally went by the name of Maria Den 
ion. although she was known to S4>me persons by the name of 
Helen Jewett The following is the letter, precisely as it was 
written, with the exception of a few alterations in the style of 
punctuation : — 

** Miss Maria — I think our intimacy is now old enot^h for both 
of ns to speak plain. I am glad you U:^.^d that exprestdon in your 
note yesterday — ^^^ And as long as yon pursue a gentlenianlv 
coun^e of conduct,^* Ac, &c. ldon*tkno\%- on uhat footing 1 
stood with you. Any deviation from the line of conduct which 
you think 1 oi^ht to pursue, and I am blown. All of your vro 
yes^ions, oaiks^U'd aj^itftra'ces, tLto set a^iilo to accommodate 
your new feelings towards mc £v^u thtx i^ry UtUr will l)0 
Q8e<i as a witiicsis against mo to avenge a fori*ed insult, roi*civcHl 
at mv hands Poor Frank liiis a thousand uisnrmotintable difli- 
cu!tie« to encotintcr. Banded al>out like a dog, who as he be- 
couMM useless, IS cast aside, no longer worthy of a single thought 
except to be cursed. No sooner extneated from one difhculty 
than he to ]>lu'igcil into ruin and disgrace by one who he had 
einfidcnce in, one who profe»^^«^ attachment more sincere than 
•ny other, m ho swore to be tnie and faithful, and let all it(hii% 
be false, she would be my friend till death )mrted ih. Oh, haa 
it come to this, and she the first to forsake mo, whom I so ar- 
dently endeavored to gain her lasting regard and lo\'e ; ikm^ 
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are all vows false, or Frank is indeed altered. He has but two 
wishes left, cither of which he would embrace, and tliank his 
Heavenly Father, wtth a'l the ardoY of his soul^ death^ or a 
complete alteration and make me what I once was — 'tis strange 
yet 'tis true. 

'' After reflecting on our situation all night, I arose this morning 
feverish and almost undecided, and so ill as to be able to attend 
to but a portion of my business of the day. I have now come to 
this conclusion, that it is best for U3 both to dissolve all connection. 
1 hope you will coincide in this opinion, for you well 
know that our meetings are far from being as sweet and 
pleasant as they once were, and moreover 1 concluded from 
the terms of your Inst iioe, that you wouid not regret 
BUeb a step. I am afraid it will bo the only way for me to 
pursue a gentlemanly course of conduct. In my opinion^ 
mij conduct^ the lust time I was at your house, was far from 
being gentlemanly or re-^pectfnl. 1 behaved myself as 1 should 
never do again, let the crcumstances be what they might, 
even ii 1 had to prevent it by never putting my feet into your 
house again. I was very sorry for it, and now 1 Deg your 
pardon. 1 have done to you as 1 have never done to auybody 
e se (m the case where other gentlemen are concerned). Tnis, 
I hope, will be forgiven, as there's no harm done, and let the 
circumstances justify the act. H., as we are about to part, al 
low me to tell you my genuine f^entimcnts 

'' I have alwa3S made it a point to study your character and 
d'sposition ; I admired it more iltan any other fefuale's I evtr 
knew, and so deep an impression has it made on my heart that 
never will the name and kindness of Murid G Benson be (or 
gotten by me; hut for the present wc ?nu^t be as siraiiaer^ I 
shall call on you to-night to return the miniature and ther ask 
you to part with that which is no longer welcome. That you 
should think I would nse subterfuge to obtain the cursed picture, 
wounded my feelings to the miicK, for God knows Jamnot^nor 
ever was^ as mean as that. 1 our vote of Wednesday I never 
recAvcd that 1 am aware of I would not insult you by leaving 
yoo to infer that another will receive my visits, for '*Pius'' 1 
shall remain. Now I have only to say, do not betray me, but 
forget me; 1 am no longer worthy of you. 

*' Me ex memoi*ta amitte et ero tuus senms. 

*' Hespectfully, 

** Frank. 

** November 14, 1835." 

After the reading ot this letter, Mr. PJienix called as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution 

Silas Bedell, the crier of the court, examined by Mr. Morris — 
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I know the house No. 41 Tliomad street Know tlie premi^^ 
before ; two houaefi, which fonu tlie house as it now it», were 
joined togetlier. Have been in the house since it was joined in 
its present way. I have been there several timc^. The paiti 
tioQ between the up-stairs back rooms, is, 1 believe, ot brick. I 
aiQ not, however quite certain tliat it is so. The house lias a 
brick fronts but 1 am not certain that it is brick in the rear. 

[The witness then explained the manner in wliich the two 
houses were joined into one — stating, however, in the course ot' 
the explanation, no material fact, either for or against the pro^ 
ecution. He was not cross-examined by the counsel for the de- 
fence.] 

David L. Rogers, M. D., recalled by Mr. Phenix — I was of 
opinion, when I first saw tlie axe which was found in tlie rear of 
Mrs. Townsend^s yard, that there was blocnl on it. 

Cross examined by Mr. Price — It would be difficult for me to 
say whether the bruised appearance of the axe, — the discolora- 
tion which appears upon it, — is bIoo<l or rust. Tlie plaices where 
I thought the blood was, was upon the buck of the axe. Wiien 
I was examined before respecUng the axe, it was before the 
coroner's inquest 

The District- Attorney here called the coroner and his clerk, 
Mr. Relyea, both of whom he wanted as witnesses, but in conse- 
quence of their not being present, and having no other witnesses 
to examine, he rested tlie case for the prosecutitm. 

The c«>uti8el for the dv fence, tiicn called George D. TVooIe, 
who testified as follows : — I am assistant secretary of Jvff rson 
Fire Insurance Company, of this city. Mrs. Townsei;d had a 
policy on the furniture on the 9th of April 1 ist, to the umoiint 
of thirty-five hundred dollars. In June, 1S3K the |><>licy was 
only fifteen hundred dollars, and twelve months afierwaids it 
was renewed for the largo amount I have stated. 

Croc«-examined by Mr. Morris — It was either in M ly or 
June 1835, when Mrs. Townsend renewed her policy for thirty- 
liTc hundred dollars. 

Joseph Iloxie, Jr., reealled by Mr. Ilofi'tnan — We had part 
cl our btorein Maiden Lane, painted on the 6atnrd;iy preced- 
ing the murder. I got some patut n|H>n my clot his^ and the 
prisoner aUo got some paint n\H}n his clothes. Tlio pii t w^s 
white The elbow of my coat was painted. The pr.so. or goi 
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some paint upon his tronsers. He also got it upon the right I^, 
below the knee, and upon the left thigh near the hip. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morris — I don't know what time in 
the daj we got paint on onr clothes. I recollect the circum- 
fitancoi because I got some spirits of turpentine to get the painj 
out Tried to get it out of his clothes, but could not, nor could 
I get it entirely out of mine. Am not very positive whether 
the paint was inside or the outside of the prisoner's trousers. 
He then had on a sort of mixed dull kerseymere pantaloons. 

L iban Jacobs, examined by Mr. Price, for the defence — ^I 
manufiictured the hatchet noxv shown to me, (the hatchet with 
which the murder was committed). Enow it, for we had a 
great number manufactured for us in 1834. My firm was then 
Latman and Jacobs, and our mark was L. & Jacobs. We had 
2,500 manufactured for us in 1834:, in Connecticut The handles 
were put in hero. Know that by the handle. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morris — We sold a great many 
hatchets like that, and I presume that they are nearly all alike. 
They were sold in nearly all the har Iware stores in the city. 
Enow nothing about Mr. Hoxie Ipivinghad such an axe as the 
one now presented. 

Mr. Phenix now offered to prove that the prisoner on being 
brought for examination before the police magistrates, refused 
to give any answer at all to any interogatory put to him. 

Judge Edwards stated that such testimony was altogether 
inadmissible. 

Mr Phenix — I was undert he impression, if it please your 
honor, that I had a strict legal right to mtroduce this fact to 
the Jury. 

Mr. lloffman — " Jite me adsum quifecV^ — ^If it please your 
honor, if the refusal on the part of my client to answer any 
questions that were put to him at the police office be a crime, it 
may be justly chargeable to me, for he acted entirely under my 
direction and advice. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Phenix stated that 
pome witnesses who had been subpoened on the part of the 
prosecution at the early part of the trial, and whoso testimony 
would be very material, could not now bo found, and he there- 
fore was under the necessity of resting the case for the 
people. 

The counsel for the prisoner remarked that they had no 
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more witness to introdace in behalf of their client, and if the 
coart )»lea8ed, thej would immediately commence somtninK 
op the defence. The court replied that thej were read/ to 
hoar the summing up. 

A few minutes before twelve o^clock, Mr. Price, counsel on 
the part of the accused, commenced an able 8i>eech9 eluci- 
datire of the testimony, explanatory of the abstruse and 
seemingly dark porti<jns (»f the evidence, ill nsf rati ve of the m* 
iiunoQi character and conduct of Mrs. Townsend, and her 
hoQseh(»ld, to the former of whom he imputed the probable 
perpetration of the murder, lie swept away by the f >rc6 of 
hii reasoniujr, the inauspicious circumstances attending the 
paint on the pantaloons, the baldness of Uie head, the finding 
of the coat and hatchet, and attempted to show tlieir deposit 
in the yard by other hands, than those of the prisoner. He 
spoke in the strongest terms of detestation of the infamous 
and abandoned course of life of I&wina Townsend, reaping her 
polluted resources, and supporting her wretched life by the 
prostitution of yound and tender females, uhom she had in- 
▼ei^led into her toils, to vegetate in vice of the most abomin* 
able kind, to wear out their lives iu her odious service, and to 
die io misery and disgrace. One Maria Stevens, be said, who 
declared she knew the mnnlerer, ba>l since died in the brothel 
of Mrs. Oaia^her, UiidiT circumstances of suspicion; and he 
protested in the strongest terms against rc|KMing any conS- 
deuce in the testimony of such a woman as Ilunina Townsend, 
enrrupt, and n>tten and abandoned as she was. Ho considered 
her incMpable, from i.er deep depravity, of telling the truth in 
a case like tiiis, where her own c> aracter and interent and safety 
were at stake. He sp 'ke of her repented contradiction^ of 
herself in her several statements made before the police, the 
grand jury, t*) other persons, and here ; and also ex]iosed the 
discrepant statements of the black girl, and the other girls of 
Mrs* Townsend's family. He spoke of the presence of the 
prisiMitT ar Mr. Furloughs store, for an hour after the time he 
was sworn to have been at ThoouM street ; and wont on at 
great letigth to attack and overtnni by his arguments, tlie 
whole mMr% of testimony sgainst the prisoner. 

Mr. Pi ice continued speaking until eleven minntes past one, 
when he ch»-ed his remarks in a burst of powerful eloquence^ 
luiving spoken an hoar and tbirtaen minntes. After ths lapsa 
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of half-an-Iionr or more, spent in interlocutory conversation, in 
relation to the fartiier order of the proceedings. 

Mr. Morris for the prosecation, commenced his summing up 
argument at thirteen minutes before two o'cloclc, and after 
speaking until four minutes past three, gave way without fin- 
ishing his speech, for the court to adjourn for dinner. 

After an adjournment of more than an hour, the court met, 
at twenty-five minutes past four o'clock, to resume their busi- 
ness. At twenty minntes after five, Mr. Morris recommenced 
his address, during which he reviewed, and commented on the 
entire testimony, replied fully to the remarks of Air. Price, and 
contended strenuously for the guilt of the prisoner* concluding 
his remarks at half past five o'clock. 

Mr. Hoffman then commenced his summing up speech, and 
continU'v d to address the court and jury with great energy and 
eloquence until after eight o'clock, having spoken fully three 
hours. After he concluded, the audi9nce, who had listened 
with profound attention to his speech, during its delivery, 
broke forth in loud plaudits, which for a while interrupted the 
proceedings of the court. 

Mr. Maxwell then rose and cited and read several authori- 
ties on the subject of evidence necessary to work a conviction, 
particularly evidence of a circumstantial character, which he 
interspersed with appropriate observations, and illustrated by 
pertinent cotnments and remarks. 

The reading of these authorities and comments and remarkB 
upon them, occupied until nine o'clock. Mr. Maxwell conclu- 
ded by submitting to the consideration of the court the fol- 
lowing propo>itions, viz : 

Ist. Every man is presumed to be innocent until hisgniltbe 
proved. The guilt charged must be proved to the exclusion 
of all reasonable doubt 

2d. No conviction can be had except upon proof of goilt. 
The mere prei^'onderanoe of evidence will not warrant a con- 
viction, unless that preponderance should convince thejurjof 
guilt to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt 

3d. Circumstantial proof may be sufiicient to convict, bat to 
warrant a convic ion, the circumstances proved, ought fullj to 
exclude Che belief that any other person could have committed 
the crime 

4th* The proof m this case consists of coincident circnm* 
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•tances, bat taken Bcverally or nnitcd, they do not necesaarily 
exclude the hy|>othesis, that Bome other person onght to be 
goilry of the mnrder, and if they do not, the priioiier onglit nfv 
to Ih) C(»nvicted. 

Srh. Ihe coincident circnmstances as proven, may create a 
prr>bable ground for presuming gnilt, but each and every cir- 
cumstance, severally, or unired, are no more than inconclusive 
pn)b;ibilities, and <lofi«»t warmnt conviction. 

Mr. Plienix, the District Attorney, then commenced the 
chasing s{)eech in favor of t1;e pn^ecution, and after a patient 
and able argument of two lu>a h and more, concluded at eleven 
o*cl«»ck. 

His honor Judge Edwards then charged the Jury at length, 
recap! tuUting the prominent parts of the testimony, and laying 
down tlie law for the guidance of the jury. He said that the 
jury, however, wem as well the judges of the law, as of the 
facts. That it was a principle of law as laid down by Black- 
st>ne, th.it it were bettor ten gnilry persons escape punishment, 
than one mnocent jierson suffer lie stated that if, after a careful 
and candid investigation of all the facrs and circumstances of 
tlie case, they did nnt arrive at a full conviction, that the pris- 
oner was guilty beyond all reas<^niib!o doubt, they ought not to 
convict hnn. 

Tliat tins principle wa*; to govern them throughout ; and it 
all the facts and circcmsfances brought by evidence against 
the primmer did no: bring them to the conclusion that the 
g \\\i of the prisoner was et(tabhshed bt*ycnd all reasonable 
di nbt, thev were to be la d asi*le as insufficient for conviction 
TJie jury were also to consider well the character of the per 
•4*iis b*<»nght for^«ard as witneivses; the manner in which they 
te.Jtifii'd , whether they were cont^istent thronghou^ ; and 
whether the tacts they stated were in accordance with other 
facts indubitably establi»hed. In this case, the testimony 
principally is drawn, coufessedty, from i^ersons of very bad ro' 
pnte, -frtim one of t e most infatnouH houses in tiis city. 
When ix-rpons are broii;;ht forward who led such profli:;ato 
hves, tht ir ti*stimr>ny is not to be credited unless corroborateti 
by tesMinony drawn :n m more creditable souces. The law 
then fore says, if testimony is drawn from pcrM>ns of this de- 
n-ript.i n. in the judgment of law vou are not entitled to c«>u* 
ftct upon It, but if it be oirroboroted and strengthened by 
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other credible teAtimony, then give it all the credibility to 
which it is in justice entitled. That there was a murder there 
can be no doubt — the question for your consideration is, was 
the prisoner at the bar the murderer? Your attention is di 
rected to the circumstances connectmg the piiscnet with the 
crime with which he is charged. 1st. There ib a cloak found 
in the yard ; 2nd. The hatchet found in another yard . and 3rd 
The miniature which was proved tu bu iii the possession nt the 
deceased on Friday, and was lound after the murder in the pos- 
session of the prisoner on bunday 1 hcsc are the three facta 
to be relied on for connecting the priboi;cr with this transaction. 
First, as to the cloak, Mr. Tcrril* testified that he saw it on the 
prisoner at half past seven or eight o'clock, sind Mr. Furlong 
testifies that at hail past nine o'clock he was at his shop with- 
out it. It must then have been lelt at some place in the inter- 
mediate time. If he had been at Mrs. Town>end*b house after 
he parted with Terrill, he might have (eft it there eariy m Lbc 
evening, and returned to Mr. Furlong s without it : or else iio 
may have taken it home, and after he left Mr Fuiicn»'s he 
may have gone and got it. The cloak, however, was tonna m 
the yard adjoining the house in Thomas street, spread oui. 
where it was dropped by some person. Further , Mrs Town« 
Bend testifies, as do also her giils to precisely the same facts 
viz., that the prisoner came to their house at nine or nail |»aet 
nine o'clock, while Mr. Furloitg testifies that he did not ;ea7e 
his store till half past ten o'clock. His Uonor considerea lue 
statement of Mr. Furlong as the proper one to he relied 'm ^ai 
the exclusion of those of Mrs. Townsend. How the cloak 
came m the yard, he, however, could only hypotheticaiir 
account for. As to the hatchet, he said, it was sworn to dy 
Mr. Eloxie's porter ; it had been taken from the store on the 
Wednesday previous to the murder, found in the raid ol Mrs. 
Townsend on Sunday morning with the string round it, and not 
missed by the porter until Monday morning His h<»nor then 
attempted to furnish a satisfactory boiution of this matter. Aa 
to the miniature, he stated the facts proved in relation to ^hat; 
BO with the fire, the discovery of the fire; the caljing of the 
watch to extinguish it; the contradictory statements cf Mrg. 
Townsend and her girls with that of the black girl, &c. ; all 
of which circumstances he staled and commented nr^on with 
some severity, as regarded the females who testified ; bat he 
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ed iluit some of the circumsrancee were enveloped in a 
y difficult to be unravelled. The result of hit Honoris 
tions was generally adverse to the credibility of the 
witnesses against the prisoner. lie concluded by 
Dg the jury tliat if they entertained any reasonable donbt 
guilt of the prisoner, those doubts were the property of 
soner, they were bound to acquit him ; but if they were 
It a reasonable doubt of hh guilt they should find him 

Honor closed his charge at half past twelve o'clock, 
the jury retired to their chamber, and in about ten min- 
itumed into the court with a verdict of Not Ociltt. 
•oon as the verdict was announced, the conr^house rang 
>ud and reiterated plaudits, which the officers were for 
ime unable to suppress^ The prisoner was then formally 
rged from custody* 



THE END. 

reanlt of Robinson's trial astonish^ many. There is do 
bat that the evidence was strongly against him, and how 
y arrived at a ver Jict of acquittal was a matter <tf much 
e R«»'nA 9Q«^rto<1 that the jury had been bribed ; while 
aid bribery at the door of officials high in the confidence 
ominufiity. Tlitao ikMertions may or may ii»*t Imvo had 
ondation ; or it may have been that the jury had really 
at tlieir conclusion from a conscientious conviction of 
►>ner s innocence. 

» what became of Robinscm after the trial, it appean 
left New York and settled in Texas, where he married, 
mme the father of a large family. Ue is now dead, 
le before that tribunal where his g^uilt or innocence has 
lly determined, and the measure of his reward or pan- 
justly awarded. 

Itt 
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JOHN C. COLT.- 



HIS TRIAL AND OONYICTION FOB THR MUBDEB OF SAMUEL ADAMS IN 
TUB TEAB 1841. — RKKTCH OF THE MURDEREB AND HIS VICTIM. — 
THE EVIDENCE FOB AND AGAINST THR PRIbONER IN FULL. — EXCTT- 
INO INCIDENTS OF THE TBIAL. — THE HEAD OF THE MUBDBBKD 
MAN EXHIBITED IN OPEN COURT. — INTERESTING EXAMINATION OF 
CAROLINE HENSHAW, COLt's MISTRESS. — THR VERDICT. — AITRMPTB 

TO RELEASE COLT FROM JATL INCIDKNT8 OF HIS PRISON LIFE. — 

SUICIDE OF THE UNFORTUNATE MAN OS THE DAY SEf DOWN FOR 
UlS EXECUTION. — THE TOMBS ON FIRE, AC. AO. 

It was only four years afler the murder of Helen Jewett, that the 
citizens of New- York were again startled by another assassinatioDi 
f qaally appalling in it;s character, causing intense excitement among 
all clan^es of the community. The perpetrator of the deed waa 
John C. Colt, a teacher of book-keeping, and brother of the well- 
known Colonel Samuel Colt, of patent revolver notoriety. His vic- 
tim was Samuel Adams, a printer, both residents of New- York. 

The atrocity of the deed or any of the palliating ciroumstanoes 
which may have surrounded ir, b not a fit subject for us to dOate 
upon. We will leave the public to form their estimate in this con- 
nection on reading the report of the trial, which follows this pre- 
liminary sketch, together with the statement of the prisoner, which 
was read in court by his counsel, Mr. Robert Emmett. 

John (J. Colt was bom in Hartford, Conn., and at the time of the 
murder was about thirty-two years of age. He lived with hia mis- 
tress, Carolme Henshaw, at No. 42 Monroe street in this city, and 
occupied a room for his business in the granite building oomer 
of Broadway and Chambers ntreet, now the well-known Delmonico^ 
Few who to-day enter this celebrated establishment are aware of 
the fact that within its walls was enacted one of the most remark- 
able tragedies of the nineteenth century. 

No human eye other than that of him who did the deed, wit- 
neMsed the killing of Mr. Adams; but from the evidence brought 
forward on the trial, and the statements of Colt, there seemed U> be 
no doubt as to the manner in which the unfortunate deceased was 
hurried into eternity. 

li appears that Adams and Colt had business transactioiis^^|^ 
•brmet oemg engaged m printing a woik on book-keepmg foi^P- 
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latter. A rnnall bill of Bome fifty or sixty dollars was due lo 
Adamii by the prisoner, and on the seventeenth ofSepiemWr, 1841, 
he called at the latter^s place of business, comer of Broadway ami 
Chambers street, in relation thereto. Colt's statement of the affair 
is that, words came between himself and Adams as to the correct- 
ness of the bill. Adams called Colt a liar, when the latter resented 
the insult by slappmg the former in the face. A scuffle then ensued. 
Adatn^ KciziMl Colt by the throat, and matters began to look 
•eri* a . Colt, fcarinij for his life (accordin>r to his owrrstatem<'nt) 
ftn-trhcd out his hand for a hatchet, which lay near, and struck 
Adams a heavy blow on the forehead, which levelled the unfortu- 
nate man to the floor, and he died in a few minutes. Colt was now 
at a loss what to do. lie left his room and Iocke<l the door, 
wen<hn*x his steps to the City Hotel, where his brotlier, .Samuel 
Coll, then stoiMHMl, to whom he intended to impart his secret, and 
consult as to his futtire movements. Samuel Colt was in the bar- 
room sp^^akini; to some friends, and he desired John to jjn up 1 3 
his room, and he would rejoin him in a few minutes. The 'msoner 
waite<l some time, but his brotlci rot making his appearan <>, ne 
I arried back to the comer of !• tiidway and ChamlnTs s«*"»<»t 
The lK>dy lay there covered wiili blood. He took a large b'»x 
rrammcnl the body into it, wrap|H»d in a piece of canvas, tying up 
the legs close to ttio trunk, and then scattered salt and kiw dust 
over all. Then* were marks ot blood upon the wall and floonntr 
which he washed off, and jKMired ink upon them, so that they could 
not be notice^l. He remained in the room until late at night, mheii 
be returned to his home in Monroe streta. Next morning at nine 
oVlock he hastened to his place of business, procured a carman, and 
lent the box, which he had previously nailed up, on loard the 
fteamer Kalamazoo, lying at the foot of Maiden I.ane. The I ox 
waa directed to a gentleman in 8t. Louis, by way of New Or- 
leans. 

Adams being missed by his family, inquines were made, and it 
was ascertatneil that he was last seen going into the apartments of 
Colt. Thosc» who occupied rooms in the building, had heard suspi- 
cious noises in Colt's nwm, the <lay of Mr. Adams* dis.*ip|K'arani*e. 
These incidents, together with the fact of the body being found 
boxe<l up on lN>ar<l the Kalamazoo, led to the arrcht of Colt. 

A trim! t4M>k place, which we apiH*nd in full, as n>|>orted in a news- 
paf^er of that date. Tlie jury, believing that Colt ccniinitted the 
munier wilfully, and not cre<^itinff the plea of S4'lf-defence which he 
aet up, coovicteil him, and he was s4*ntenctKl to \h* hnncr ; but the 
law was robbiHl of its victim, as on the day set down for hise\<'cu- 
lion, Colt committed suicide by stabbing himself to the heart witii 
a digger, fumiahed him for the purpose by some of hia friends. 
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THE TRIAL 

At twelve o'clock, on Thursday, the 2l8t of January, 18 3, 
t\^o days having been occupied in procuring a jury, the trial 
ot Cot was commenced in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, be- 
lore Judge Kent. The indictment set forth the facts that Jolm 
C Cojt v/U the 17th of September, 1841, being ineticrated by the 
dtvu, &G made an assault with a hatchet on the person of Sam- 
ne* Aiams ana milicted a wound on the right side of his head, 
of which wound the said Samuel Adams then and there died. 

' It is tcr ycii g;erjtlemen,'' said the clerk, addressing the ju- 
ry, *' Dy tlie evidence which will be presented, to say whether 
the prisoner was guilty or not guuty, as charged by this indict- 
ment. 

Ml Smith, Assistant District Attorney, then rose and pre- 
eented the particulars of the charge to the jury. It is the first 
time in my lite, said he, 1 tiave been engaged on the part of 
the people in a case affecting life and death. It is a painful 
task for me, for you, and for all here present, to perform, but 
one that is necessary. You have been selected out of a large 
cumber because you have declared yourselves as liavino^ no 
bias lou will give the evidence such weight as you think it 
eiititled to. You are not to allow your sympathies to be im- 
properly exercised. We may feel them, but the jury box is not 
tlii^ place for tlieir display. The prisoner has been charged 
with tiie commission of murder, and such a murder, too, pro- 
U b<y u£ is unparaiie'ed in the annals of crime. You are bound 
laitiiinuy to pass between the people and the prisoner. On the 
iTlh ol September Samuel Adams was seen for the last time 
by hib tnends. The prisoner and Adams had dealings by which 
ti.e relation of debtor and creditor existed between them. Mr. 
Colt had made an arrangement with Adams for the printing of 
51 work which he bad written on book keeping. It was in re- 
lation to a bill which Colt owed Adams that the latter called 
on the former on the day of the murder [Tlie circumstances 
attending the discovery of the body were then alluded to by 
Mr Smith.] The counsel on the opposite side would, no 
doubt, endeavor to palliate the crime, but the violent character 
oi tlie prisoner, which would be shown by the trial, and the 
contrary one of the deceased, left but little doubt that the mar- 
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der was wilful and premeditated. It was for the jnry, liow- 
evf*r, to pas^ ii|K»n the act, and aflford that jastico which the na- 
tnre of the evidence demanded. 

Tlie District Attorney, Mr. Whiting, then proceeded to call 
Ilia witnofiBos: 

Aao, II. Wheeler Bwom — wag a teacher of writing and hook- 
keeping on the 8ecori<i floor of the granite building comer of 
Cliam!K*rs street and Broadway. Was a married man and re- 
aided in 30th street ; became acquainted with the prisoner in 
1S.*)8, when he came to s!iew witness a system of b<K>k-keeping. 
(>n the 2d AnsriHt hut Mntness fK*cnpied two room>4, and the 
prisoner nMpitsted him to let one ot them for six weeks; he did 
Sff; the rcHMiis adjomg each other, and tlie entrance wasf on 
Chainl>ers street ; there was an entry way at the head of the 
stairs, ntuniiig parallel with Chambers street towards Broadway, 
there were thrt'C or fnur rooms l>etween the stairs and Broad 
way ; Colt's room was the s<H:oiid dour ; the door swung in : 
witness* own r«>om was at the corner, and there were foUimg 
d<K>rs between that and the one <»ccnpied by Colt ; Mr. Riley 
ba'l occupied the riH>m pre^ ions to Colt having it ; there was 
a l<»ck Mil tlie do<>r and it o|»ened into Coitus room ; the room 
had orfL* window in it on Chambers street; had seen in the 
r«»om a few chair'^, a table, a box, and a trunk; the box was 
ab*>ut three feet in length, and eig'iteen inches in width and 
hei^^ht ; it generally ^tood on the loft hand side as yon entered 
the nK>m, the table stood on the west comer, right hand 
side a^ yon went in. [A diapram was here shown witne*^. 
which be stateil to be a correct one.] Tlie window was op 
{•••site to the d«K>r ; frequently mt-t the pris4»ner in the 
ball and went into each other^s r«>om^ ; in witness' room 
there was a writing de>k. about seven feet by four, which, at the 
time Mr. Adams was missed stcHKl against the f(»lding door . 
there was another against the wall m Chambers streets extend 
ing fnnn cMie window to the other there was also one from the 
ci>mer of Cliaiiit»er'( street window to the seiMind one m Biuad 
way : chami wt*re ii.-hh{ to the Chamliers street table and h>ng 
ben<*lies for the Bn^idway one ; there was a se<*retary in the 
riffisa li6*W€*en the tire puu*e and the doi>r. which witness (k*i*u- 
I'led ; did not ha- e any professional contniversy, hutHime words 
haii oeearred l»etween ik owint; to my asking Mr. C^olt (or my 
nut; I told hiin it was out worth while to get wrathy about it ; 
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he settled by giving me some books, and we becanv^ on familiar 
terms again : next evening, after my scholars went away, Mr. 
Colt came into my room ; he was to pay me $10 at the end of 
four weeks, and $5 more at the end of the six — making fifteen 
dollars in all— so that I suppose it was about the 4th ot Septem* 
ber : no unpleasant words passed between us from the time ; 
the time for his leaving had expired on the 13th : I waaanxiooB 
to get the room in my possession : on asking him he requested 
to stay a week longjer^ which I agreed to : on Fnday, the 17lh 
of September I arrived at my room about hali past 2: was 
seated at my desk writing in the Broadway corper ol tbe 
room ; was alone for some time: then entered a pupii of mine 
about 1<3 years of age. The young man s name was Scigncltc; 
about quarter past 3, I heard a noise like the clashing ol toik; 
it was momentary, and 1 heard a vio'em iai. on the Hoor . the 
young man exclaimed.— "what u thai <" 1 ta^U 1 did not 
know; I went into the hall and hstcno.l at Mr. Coi*8 door, but 
all was stil ; 1 ^ooked into the kevho'e bu* found tbat the drop 
wap down inside . there was eimply a rav ot iigh* through 1 
had my pen in my hand placed it m the keyhole an<l Biid the 
•drop on one side : I there saw. in about the centre of the room, 
close by the wall on the west side, a person in his shirt eieeves, 
in a ]>()«ition as if bending down over somethins:. [The witness 
described the pi^sition. the left knee appeared to be resting on 
something, and the arms slightly moving up and down as a per 
son would be m the act of sawing ] On a table 1 observed two 
black hats; the person remained in the recumbent position 
about ten minutes : he put something on the tabiC, which 1 did 
not see, and returned to the same }>osition * 1 then cailed the 
youir^ man to stand in my door and watch Mr Coit'^ door till 1 
went up stairs to hnd Mr. Adams, the ouTier oi the building, 
and |»rociire advice or heip ; Mr Adams was noi m; C then 
called at several of the doors, but the occupants were not there, 
it being the hour for dinner 1 called the keeper of the bouse, 
Mr Lorkian. who with myself endeavored to Jook tbrc^ugh the 
kevhole. but found the slide down and the r(K>m darkened 
again : Mr Locklan a|)])eared to be alarmed and agitated, but 
thought there could be nothing of the kind, and ieft me aione 
in the hall another ot my scholars then came m to whom I 
related the circumstance, and rapped at the door, but found no 
answer, all being perfectly still ; I then went softly down stain 
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and rctumcU witli a heavy walk, supposin;^ that Mr. Colt would 
think it a friend, and would o|)en the door ; I ra]>i)ed aj^ain, 
but no anawer : several more ot my scholars came in soon al^er- 
irarda, to whom I told what had occurred ; we were in the room 
with the door oi>en ; I sent one of the b holars, Mr. Djlnous, 
tft^r an officer, who returned and said that the officers were 
*Jien enj^aged, but that one of them would be there in half an 
hour or Icsa; waited till candle light, when two of the scholarsi 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Riley, went again after an officer. We con- 
tinned to watch the door ; the offijera sent word ba:k tliat they 
would not dare to open the door, b Jt we muit keep watch ; I 
remained in my room till 9 o clock, and left it in the care of 
Mr. Delnous, who was to rcniani. Heard no noise as of fo'.Is, 
ic«:d words, or otherwise, after that time. The noise like ioiU 
clashing was momentary ; previous to hearing the foils, there 
was a Sound — a slight one — as ot p ^>.>!e sti:n jitig on a carpeted 
fliH>r. At nine o*cl«>ck I left with Mr. De'no:^, At half- 
•»ast nine next morning I borrrw«*d a key and went into Mr. 
Colt's mom. He was absent. ; 1 only stepped one foot in and 
looked round; I di«co\erccl the box was missing that had s*<mh1 
there, and that tne floor had been scrnlbed. The part \i*lu»re 
I aopposed 1 s.iw the person the day previous wa8 more 
acmbhed than the rest; oil and ink had be^Mi Fpi trmnd the 
Uaae of the floor, and thmwn in F|x>ts on the wall. I clo^icd 
tlie door and went into luy r>om. llie scrubbing had been 
more in tlie centre of the rom.and was not qnite dry. Locked 
the door again and leturncd the key to the owner. After lieing 
in mv miimal>«>ut 30 minutes Odt rap))ed at my do«>r. Ho in- 
qoiie«i I i-y key won id fit his door, as he had left his at his 
hotiae^ and wialied to entor his nom. 1 t»d liim I did not 
know, but he might trv ; Jic did so. but it did not fit. Ho then 
eoouiKMiced talking aUnit !>• ok keeping and writing-in which 
were tnith enga^^ed. He was very tUkative indeed. At 
I p»t in opportuMty to suy a word, and observed, •♦Mr. 
C?oit« w at noi>a was thai in yonr it> »in yesterday affcm«*on V' 
Se replied ^ \wi must be mmtakeu. as I wai out all the atter- 
J* I and there certainly was n»i e, as it h id quite alarmed 
He '^aid nothing more then, and went away. On Sunday 
^ did D«»t go to the office, and d:d not see him. ()n Moiiday, 
^bout lodf-past 10, 1 went to the office and was leaning against 
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tlie folding door, when Mr. Colt entered liis room. He com- 
menced singing, which was very uncommon. I had a piece of 
writing which Mr. Colt had spoken of, and took it into his 
room as an excuse. IIo was smoking and had a baneh of 
matches in his chair. IIo asked me to smoke with, him which 
I dechued. He observed he had a very bad habit of smoking, 
doing so to a very great extent. He either said it caused him 
to spit Mood, or he did it ta prevent spitting blood, cannot say 
which ; there were 30 or 40 specks on the wall. In the course 
of conversation 1 referred airain to the noise. Ho said, ''to 
tell you the truth, Mr. Wheeler, I upset my table, spilt my 
ink, and knocked do>wn the books,, makmg a deuced miss. I 
hope it didn't dlstnrb you.'^ On Saturday I called at the oflBce 
of Mr. Adams, owner of tlie building, over my room, to ask 
hisadvicd; ho said it was a very delicate subject to meddle 
with, and we had better wait until we saw something in tlie 
papere. Colt and I met f -equently in the hall during the 
week. On Tuesday I saw the notuc ot Mr Adams' absence in 
the papers, and went to the house of Mr. Lane, in Catherine 
street, but couldn't see him. Left word,, and Mr. Lane called 
on me at my room in company with Mr. Loud. He brought 
with him Mr. Adam&' books. We examined them. We 
then went lo tlie Mayor, and informed him of what we 
knew. I continued to meet Mr. Colt in the hall up to the 
time of liis arrest. On Thursday he urjjed me very politely to 
come into his room, as he wished to have some conversation 
on the subject of book- keeping, and obtain my advice as to the 
publishing of his work. Partly promised to go in, but did not 
On Friday morning he invited me in again in a very friendly 
and urgent manner to come into his room. I was talking at 
tlie time with Mr. Barker, at the front door. Colt was ar- 
rested on Friday. 

Arzac Seignette, sworn — I am sixteen years of age ;• reside at 
the corner of Fourth and Wooster streets; went to Mr. 
>Vhceler*s between half-past two and three, and took my seat 
at a desk facing Broadway, pretty nearly opposite the folding 
door Soon after going in I heard a kind of a rush, a sudden 
noise — it sounded as it you laid hold ot a man and threw him 
down without much trouble ; rose from my seat at about the 
same lime with Mr. Wlieeier, and 1 followed him ; he looked 
throngti the keyiioie and returned (objected to)> He then 
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went Tip stairs, wliilo I kept watch at Colt's door. lie returned 
with Oakland ; thoy talked togecher, and Mr. O. went awaj. 
I tried to lixtk through the keyhole, but it was stopped up. 
About five minutes had elapsed siuco Mr. Wheeler had looked 
through. He went out, returned again, and went to the door 
a second time. Two persons came in who were strangers to 
me— ono of them was an Irishman — then Mr. Wood c^ime in, 
and then Mr. De-nous ; the latter came in about half-past four ; 
po person had gone into Colt's door, nor did I hear any voice 
in the room. (Tlie witness, in answer to other questions, con- 
firmed Mr. Wheeler's testimony.) lie left fibout hulfpist 
throe that evening; had not seen Mr. Colt that day, and did 
tiot know him. 

By Mr. Selden — ^Tliat was the first day of my becoming a 
scholar. Where I sat was al»out e ght feet from the Briad vaj 
wall. He irJ the sound Jiko strking ot foils on croesing eacu 
other. Tlie fall followed imoicdiately. Do not think n wis 
foils, but cannot compare it to anything else. Heard the noise 
and fall almost simultaneously, with a difference of about a 
second. Listened at the folding d«»<irs, and thought I heard i 
noise ns «^t struggling, or s •methtrg hke that. Alter trying to 
look tlirough the keyhole, I returned into the room, and lis- 
tened at the filding door; leaned on the de>k, and got as near 
to the door nfi I could — within about three inches. 

By Mr. Whiting — I listened near the center of the folding 
do'»r:$, ard thought I heai*d a slight sluiffltng, but it was very 
ikint. I think it was the sound of a fc<»t. 

John Duliioiis sworn — I am twenty-'^ix years of age, and a 
bookkeeper by profession ; reside at rj9 Broadway. Was at 
Staten Island Inst summer, and told Mr. Wheeler that ap 1 
could not gw t the room I wanted from my landlady, 1 would 
take the one occnpiel by Mr Colt when he vacated it, which 
be ngreed to do. Went to Wheeler*s that afteriRKin, who told 
me what had happened. 1 at firs^ laughed at it, till I 3aw him 
go to the keyhole. 1 then listened at the foldmg di^or, but 
heard no noise whatev«3r — everythins? being perfectly qnicU 
Mr. Wheeler nsked mo to go for an officer, whicli 1 did. Bow- 
yer promised to come, but did not I went to my tea atxmt 
•iz oVloik, and ruturned. Mr Wheeler left about n^ne, after 
which I n*mained stiil f(»r ab 'Ut half an hour. 1 then hrard 
one unlock Mr. Colt s door from the inside, ecme out. 
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lock it again, and go awaj. Tite person returned in about fire 
minutes, and in about five minutes more 1 heard Bome one in 
Mr. Colt's room tearing something resembling cotton cloth ^ 
tiie next sound was the rattliu<{ ol water — after that, some per 
son scrubbing the floor very near the folding dooi, continually 
putting his cloth in the water and riusmg it. The next noise 
1 heard was about six o'clock next morning, as of some person 
nailinij; a box, whicli sounded as if it was full. It was the first 
noise 1 heard afier I awoke, or it might have been the noise 
which awakened me. 1 heard a sawing as of a person sawmg 
a board, immediately after the hammering. It then went to 
breakfast. This was about seven o'clock, and no person had 
opened the d<>or from the time that I awoke. Was gone to 
breakfast about an liour. On coming in, saw a box at the foot 
of the stairs, directed to some person in St. Louis, via New 
Orleans. It stood in the lower entry, about six feet from tiie 
door. The box wiis boarded up, the direction in writing, and 
seemed to be made with ink. The box was about three feet 
l«mg, and two and a hail fecit wide and deep. There was no 
box in the entry wlien I went to breakfast. Had seen Mr. 
CoU two or tliree tunes — once in liis room, when I went to ask 
Itim about the key in the folding door. lie said it was in the 
door, and pointed it out Saw him the Friday after the mur- 
der, when he entered into conversation. He spoke of his own 
and other sytems of bookkeeping ; also oi different places he 
had been in— Bo>ton, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The box 
was removed the same atterno»n that I saw it in the entry. 

By Mr. Selden — Was not absent from Mr. Wheeler^s after 
going there in the afternoon, except when I went to the police 
office, and when I went to tea. (Witness saw Mei^srs. Wool 
and Kiiey, and others that came in, as described by Mr. 
Wheeler ) Returned from tea about half-past seven. Tne 
weather was rainy. The keyhole of the foldmg door is above 
the de^k. It was stopped up After my return from tea, Mr. 
Wheeler knocked again at Colt's door, but there was no 
answer. Thinks it very ditfacuit when the omnibiisses are rat- 
tling hy, and windows aie vip to hear in Mr. Wheeler's room 
even loud talking going on in Mr. Colt's. 

Law Octon, sworn- I am keeper of tlie granite building cor- 
ner of Chambers stieet. and Lroadway. Iteside in the third 
story. Am also sexton ol a Baptist church. £jiow the pria- 
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oner, but hud very little acqiiain'anco with the tenants. On 
the attenioon already alluded to, Mr Wheeler ciiuie up stains 
and requested I should go down with him to Co t's nioin. 
Went down, and Mr. Wheeler applied his eje to the keyhole, 
and endeavored to look in Everything was quiet. Keturncd 
up stairs, and came down in about iin hour, wlieu Mr Wheeler 
went again to Colt's d«»or. Between seven and eight odo(k 
next morning saw a box in the hull at the head of the tir^t 
flight of stairs. It was a pine box, and btood on on * end In 
a nimute or two Colt came out of his room, laid Isold 4»f the 
box, and took it down btairs. IIo threw it over on its side, 
oragged it to the stairs, and slid it down, going before it. and 
placing Itis shoulder against the box to prevent it g*»ni;; U^o 
fast. It caught in gt*ing down, when lie pres?ed his shoulder 
heavily agam-t it, and raised u » the lower end. I wc-nt up 
stairs ; returned in about seven minutes, when the box was at 
tiie foot ot the btairs, and Colt stintling at the do^ir. IIo had 
Qo coat or vest on, but w:u4 iii his shirt hleeve^^. He seemed to 
took out for a carman. T:ie U*»x was direeted to f^otne persim ; 
saw the woid ^' Ne\v Orleans " on it ; the direction st*eiiied to 
bavp been dono with a kind of blue ink. Colt did not say any 
thing when he was getting the box down stains. Never saw 
the box before, and have not s^ en it since, (Tlie witiiei>s then 
underwent a lonir cross-examination by Mr. Selden, but nc^ 
thing was elicited l>eyond a de>cription of tlie building and tlie 
tciHuits occupying it.) 

Richard I^rst<:tw sworn — I am a carman, 34 years of age, 
and reside at 3'.^2 17th street ; saw Mr. C«»lt m Chambers street, 
near Church, the morning <»f the 18th of September, between a 
quarter to nine and nine o'clock ; I came down Hudson street 
mto Chambers and was coming through the latter ; sa\i* a man 
looking round as for some one , he beckoned to me and asked 
me if 1 was engaged: 1 told him not particularly ; he stepped 
into the street to me ; asked him what he wanted ; he said ho 
wanted a box to be taken to the foot of Maiden Lane ; us tliat 
was on my way I agreed to take it ; there was a spring cart 
op|Mk*ite to the door standing t^ideways, with tlie head towards 
Bruadway ; backed my horse ud to it . the pMsonor was <lrej¥^Hi 
m black ; be went in and 1 foi lowed , he went a few ste^n up 
and |ioint'M| to the box ; it lay alongside of the baliHtern , do 
HOC re. oilecthia saying a word. The earman that was there 
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with the spring cart took hold of the box with me, and we took 
it up and put it on mj cart ; Colt stood there wliile we were do- 
ing it ; I went back and asked him to what vessel I was to carry 
it. He said he did not know the name of the vessel, but it was 
at the foot of Maiden Lane, and he would go with me. From 
time to time ns I was going, I looked back to see if lie followed 
me. He did so. I went down Broadway and Maiden Lane. I 
had noticed the direction, and supposed the box was going on 
board a vessel for New Orleans, Stopped opposite a ship bound 
for there, and pointed to the vessel to know if that was the one, 
and he nodded assent. I backed up mj cart The vessel was 
the Kalamazoo. The weather was rainy and the box very 
dirty, and had to be cleaned off before it was put down below. 
Dropped the box on the wharf the same as I would a box of 
sugar. Cult handed me two and sixpence, and I took it and 
cleared out. If he had asked me the price, I should have 
charged him three shillings, but supposed I would have more 
trouble to get the other sixpence out of him than it was worth. 
[Prisoner laughed.] In about a week afterwards saw the same 
box again in the hold of the Kalamazoo. Had to work very 
hard before we got it ; it was opened, and contained a dead 
body. The box was then closed and I presume carried tofthe 
dead house. Did not see it again. Tlie box was found down 
in the forward hatch. I was engaged from the first in removing 
the otlier boxes to find it. It was near the irround tier. The 
marks were still on it, very fresh. They were made with blue 
ink. 

Thomas Bussel sworn — I am a carman by profession ; on the 
18th of September last, when at the comer of Chambers street 
and Broadway, where I am employed, I saw the other carman 
come to the door of the granite building, and assisted him to 
put a box on his cart ; Mr. Colt was there ; did not take par- 
ticular notice of the direction of the box ; saw there was a 
large G to it ; saw it again on Snnday the 29th ; did not know 
the carman that took it ; on the 25th was asked by the officers 
if I knew him ; I replied that I did not, but thought I would 
know the horse ; went in pursuit of him, and found him ; we 
wei^ tlien questioned as to size of the box and the description ; 
went down to the ship Kalamazoo together, and saw the chief 
mate ; the bills of lading for that day were examined, and we 
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commenced a search; the box waa lioistcd to thomiJdIodeek; 
saw it o|>ened ; first saw the awning, but on account of the 
ttcnv*!i 1 leA, and went on the upper deck ; saw the box hoisted 
on deck and over the side ; did not see tlie body ; when the 
b»x w.is opened the stench was so great I was comi>eiIed to 
kave. 

Mr. Godfrey sworn — I am superintendent of car's; the 
mayor asked me if I could find out the cart S)K>ken of on this 
truu ; Fpoke to Ruseel, who thought he could tell the horse ; 
went with him to sc^arch and found the carman at Peck Slip; 
a^ked him if he recollec od about it; ho replied that l;e did; 
went on board the Kalamazoo and saw the chief mate ; asked 
him to let mo see the bills of lading: g >t an order to take oat 
the cargo, and tiie of&cers wero directed to aseemhle at the 
mayor's office. On Sunday morning about nine oVIock, with 
a lot of stevcilores wo commenced taking out the cargo ; when 
near the box Mr. Harstow recognized it; wo hoisted it up be* 
tween decks, knocked off the lid and took out tlio awijing, 
when we discovered a dead body ; there was a rope round his 
neck, and passed down round his legs, and his knees drawn 
down to\i'ards his head — his face was up ; examined it, and 
•opposed there was salt on the breast and Ixxly ; the body waa 
not taken out on boanl the ship. The chief mate then threw 
some chloride of lime over it, and the box was nailed upa^'ain. 
Pot it on the cart and carried it to the dead house, o|fencd it 
there and saw the dead body again. Was there wluai they 
commenced liftiuflr it out. Ihe mayor f^ent for me, and I left. 
The \*ox was d.rected to R. P. Gro^-s, St Lmiin, to. the care of 
Mr. Gray. Kew Orleans. The salt on the body was partly dia- 
iolTed ; ^aw the breast ; the body had a blurt on, which Mr. 
Mollignn, 1 believe, the deputy coroner, tore 0}>en; the body 
bad a greenish cabt to it, as luual, when the fle^h became mor- 
tified ; was in and out of the dtiad house during tlie examina- 
tion of tlie body, but did not pay much attention to it; tlie 
body was taken out of the box and put on a board, and a ]>er^n 
washed it off ; the stench was great, and the man was paid 
atx dollars for washing it off. Oceans of people have offered 
to bet me tliat Colt would be cleared ; one last week, and, two 
this weik ; Mr. Retpin is one ; probably a thooband |>ersona 
offered to bet, but I told tliem 1 had uothmg to do with it ; 
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cannot say whether the people have been sent to mo or other* 
wise. 

The District-Attorney then read the examination of the mate 
of the ship, who confirmed the testimony already given. Cult 
was pointed out to him, and he had an indistinct recollection 
of his countenance. Gave the man that accompanied the box 
to the vessel a receipt. Tlie box was put into the hold exactly 
as it came to tlie vessel, and was not touclied again until taken 
out by order of the mayor. The box he saw in the dead house 
was the same. He threw the chloride of lime over the box 
bolore he left the vessel. 

Abncr Milligan sworn — I am deputy coroner. The witness 
saw about two quarts of common salt in the box, also a black 
dress coat which had been cut or torn, also a stock which had 
been cut, and was smeared with blood on both sides, part of 
an awning, two pieces of inattmg about eighteen inches square, 
and some oakum ; the coat and stock were underneath the 
body, the others with the body, folded in ; the body had noth- 
ing on it but a shirt ; the neck was drawn down to tlie knees 
by a rope. 

By Mr. Selden — The salt was mixed in with the clothes ; dis- 
covered it before the chloride of lime was thrown in ; the body 
was examined by Drs. Oilman and Kissam; there was a small 
ring on the left hand, which the coroner took off. The coat 
appeared to have been a new one, but it was much cut and torn. 
Everything inside of the box appeared to be dam]). Decompo- 
sition had taken place, and there were white worms inside ot it. 
Had the things found in the box washed. About a pound of 
chloride of lime was thrown into the box. The cleaning of the 
body topk place in the presence of several individuals, from the 
beginning to the end of it. The whole of the box has been pre- 
served. The stock was cut in two in front, the buckle remain- 
ing fast. Saw no wound except that on the head. The articles 
found in the box were cleaned by a young man named E. D. 
Warner, an apothecary. He cleansed them witli a process to 
destroy the putrid matter. The articles were i>laced in a cell 
at the Halls of Justice, and a solution thrown ujx)n them ; also 
several pails of water. They smell offensive si ill. never having 
been removed since the first day. 

. Robert II. Morris, Mayor, swoni — I was applied to on Tlnirs- 
day, the twenty third, iu relation to tlie murder of Samuel 
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Adams. On the evening nfter, a statement had boen mado to 
ine bv three ():entlemcn, that somethinn^ wronfij had transpired at 
the granite Imilding. I went over to the buildinf2;;and exaininci' 
several |»ersoni^ amoniz: tliem the keeper. 1 then associated Jus- 
tice Taylor with me, who, on Friday morning, took de|>ositicns, 
and issned a warrant against Mr. Colt. I was induced, from 
sometlimf:: that had been told me, to go to the room in ]>cr8on ; 
and Ju.-itice Taylor, A. M. C. Smith, another officer, and myself, 
went to tlio buildmg in order to arrest Mr. Colt. Mr C.'s door 
was l(M-ked, and a hibcl left on it that lie would be back unm. 
One of the oflicers was stationed at the head, and the other at 
the foo^ ot the stairs, and Justice Tayior and myself went into 
Mr. Wheelers r(K»m. Mr. Colt came to his door and wtis 
arrested. I told Mr. Colt who 1 was, and told him I wibhed to 
aeclnm in his room. We all went in and closed the door; I 
told him that he was arrested on suspuMon of having killed Mr. 
Adams ; the officers procevilcd to R*an*h him to sec if he liad 
any weapons ; the prisoner attbisted in the seardi, and seemed 
dis|H)8ed to yield everything. I then showed him the affidavits 
o:i which the arrest was founded ; lie wa.s taken to my office at the 
hall, when Mr. Selden was sent for, also the prisoner's brother : the 
fonner < ame. but the latter was out of town ; Mr. Colt w*as then 
committed to prison; I sent an advertisement to the )»a|iers, 
askins^ Hiiy carman who had carried such a Ik)X from the bin la 
ini( to the slip, to give not;ce at my office, and succeeded in ijiid 
ing liim : I went to the c oroner s office, and learned particulars 
as t<» tlic marks, and on Sunday morning wo got the box out ; I 
aiwiN^ d H:* did all the officers, in getting ou* the cargo, and was 
theiv N.licn tlie l>ox was oj)eiied ; was not sufficiently near toob- 
fcr^ J ir il.crc had been salt in it, but was close enough to see 
tliat tlicre was a dead Innly in it. 

I)v Mr Selden— Did not h^ar anything about the salt till af- 
ter t!ie coroner's inqu st ; the box was bottom upwards m the 
hold, and the direction damp, as if blood and matter had 
oozid throu^di. The two things were started sunullanctnisly, 
•^:) find iliC box. and to find Mr. Colt's residence ; Justice Taylor 
t^»k diarge ot one branch, and I the other; Colts resi:?cnfc 
vaa a»rcrta*ned on Saturday : wo moved with as much socrcsy 
as j»r<*jble, m order to prevent a knowledge of these pmcecd.nim 
coining to tlie parties. 
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Thomas Taylor, sworn — I am a police magistrate, attached to 
the upper police office ; on Thursday received a note from the 
Mayor to meet him at his office ; we took depositions, and went 
to Mr. Colt's room, who was absent ; he soon came, and was ar> 
rested. I read to him tlie affidavits. In consequence of remarks 
made by Air. Colt, got down the keeper and examined him on 
oath. Dr. Chilton came and endeavored to ascertain the char- 
acter of the spots on the wall. Samuel Colt came to the Mayor's 
office on Saturday morning, and told me that the residence of 
his brother was forty-two some street, and Tie thought Thomas 
street, but was not sure, and thought if I went to the City Ilotel 
with him, he could tell me certainly. Went to 42 Thomas street, 
and inquired for Mrs. Colt, and was introduced to a young wc- 
man who was called such. I asked her what apartments Mr. 
Colt occupied, and where his trunk was ; she drew from a recess 
in a room in the third story the tnmk that is now in court It 
was opened in his presence in the police office ; found some 
things in it, among them a book, with several names in it ; also 
some stamps, witli ^' Colt's Book-Keeping'' on them ; also cards 
for his lectures. There was also a watch. The Mayor and my^ 
self, in consequence of information, took the watch to a watch 
case manufacturer in John street, and also to Piatt & Brothers) 
in Maiden Lane. 

By Mr. Selden — The spots on the wall were larger near the 
centre, opposite the folding doors, than anywhere else. We 
took up a piece of the floor near the folding do^r, on acconnt 
of a dark spot there. It was taken away by Dr. Chilton. Saw 
one place more scrubbed than the rest. From the Mayor's 
office, Mr. Colt was carried to tlie upper police prison. In a 
day or two afterwards he was taken to the Halls of Justice. 
Was present when the box was opened on board the ship, but 
did not observe anything like salt about it. Colt and the wo- 
man were both at the police office, but did not observe that 
they said much to each other. Found at Monroe strei t, besides 
the trunk, a carpet bag, which is here ; everything is in it now, 
except a piece of newspaper, which I gave to Mr. Clinton 
(objected to). The shirt here shewn was also found at the 
bouse ; it is marked " J. C. Colt, No. 5." Both of the wrist- 
bands were off. There is no name or mark upon anything but 
what I have mentioned. 

By Mr. Selden — ^The shirt waa neither in the carpet bag nor 
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the trunk. Oot tho kej from the fomalo and wished her to 
open the trunks but she declined, when we took her to the 
police office, and opened it in presence of her and Mr. Colt 
The room in Monroe street was a small one, and tlie tra»k was 
in tho entry. The carpet-bag did not appear to contain any 
clothing, but small pieces of rrtgs and boots ; it is a sort of 
^receivable ^ bag. The piece of paper was abont in the mid- 
dle of the bag. 1 think it was a portion of the Sun. The 
watch fiuind in the trunk was not wrapped in poper. 
Tho Mayor recalled — After Mr. Coh*s room was locked up, 

the key was brought to mo, and I took from the room such 
articles as I tUought would be necessary on tho trial. They 

are hero in the same situation as when 1 first took them. There 

are some pieces of cloth, pieces of towel, and pieces of a shirt, 

which were taken from a trunk in Mr. Colt's room ; also pieces 

of a handkercliief, and a pamphlet, which, by request of Mr. 

Emmetr, I put my initials on at the time — aloo four sfamps of 

Golfs b<N>kkeeping, which aro here present; a ball of twine, 

which Mr. Emroett also a^^ked me to take charge <if — some 

papers, some letters, a receipt, two pocket tMx>ks, (a(*ar!y 

•mptj) vrUl h I merely took because they were pocket-bioks. 

By Mi . StsMen — Mr. Cult was in custody at the time. I put 
padlocks on both of tlie doors, (:is evidence had been presented 
to me that one of them had been entered by a key that did 
not belong t<» it), and kept the keys for some time. In one of 
the pocket ba»ks was a paper, endorsed, *' Hair of Sarah Colt, 
my m'^ther; Margarc* Coif, and Mary Colt, deceasid." Tlicre 
was aKo a packasre containing documents endorsed, ^ My 
little old aunt," different numbers ; al^o some two or thre«) let- 
ters from some individuals, a discharge for John C. Clt from 
the marine service, dated Connecticut — (the pris^mer appeared 
to be very much depressed during this examination, leaning 
hia erxkw on the back part of his counsel's chair, with liia 
hands over his eyes). 

By the District Attorney — ^Tliere were a groat m^ny other 
.artidesf *und in the room, several papers and book'^; also a 
hmtchet. which is here shewn, (it was a perfectly new shingle 
liatchi't, a|»par«*ntly very sharp) — found no roj)e in the room. 

David £elao. sworn — I am thirty-4'ight years of age. Keside 
mt iS Monroe street. Am a pilot Became acquaintetl with 
Ooli in the middle of Hay last He ca*ne to board with my 

1« 
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sister-in-law, who lives there. lie had a ladj, whom he called 
Hrs. Colt. They messed with the family and occupied a front 
room in the third story. They had two hluck trunks and a 
leather bag, wliich I assisted him in taking np stairs. One of 
the trunks stood in a recess in the entry. Was not home when 
Justice Taylor came. The prisoner at the bar is tlie same 
man. 

By Mr. Selden — My business requires me to be absent a 
great deal. Have often seen the trunk in the entry. 

Dr. Chilton sworn — I am practicing |>hysician. Was called 
to tlie roi^m of Mr. Colt, corner of Broadway and Chaiubera 
streets. Saw spots on the wall, some of them an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. I preserved them fur examination. Did 
not observe any on the base. Tiiero were an immense number 
of spots on the folding doors. Also took the hatohet, which 
was placed in my char<re ; also a pi« ce of the floor, Laving a 
stain on it. That was nil I took at tlie time. I applied the test, 
and t^ie spots proved to have been blood. Blood was on the 
hammer side of the hatchet, which had been inked over, as also 
on the handle, near the eye of tlie hatchet, which had been 
inked. Examined the 8)K)t on the pieci^ of floor, which proved 
to be blood ; oil had been thrown round the base of tlie floor, 
under which was blood. There was also a piece of newqKiper, 
which had mncli stains npon it. It was opened, and showed 
much blood on it, and was also much torn. It was part of tlie 
l^ew York Herald of June 13, 1841. Applied the tests to thia, 
too, and found the spots to be blood. A key and pen-knife 
was also subsequently handed uie by an officer, but I did not 
perceive any blood on them. 

Mercy Octon (a light colored woman), sworn — ^I am the 
wife of Law Octon. Knew the pris ^ner well. Was ua. 
the room lie occupied after Mr. Wheeler received the 
key back, and cleaned out the room. Mr. Colt asked me 
the sixteenth of September to lend him a saw. He did not 
what he wanted of ft. It was a little after four in the a>\e 
noon. I had not spoken to h in more than to pass the 
when I met him. I lent him the saw [a common hand sa^irj. 
I took it to his room. 

Dr. Gilman, sworn — I am a practicing physician. Exaio- 
ined the body of Mr. Adams. It was on a Sunday. I was l^ 
quested by the coroner to go to tlie dead-house and examine a 
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dead bodj. I went in company with Dr. Kissam. I there 
fonnd the 1 ody of a man very mnch decayed. The !)0(ly was 
lyin^ npon \ tahle, and alongside of the taMe was a box, from 
which tliev told me the body had been taken. The hody wofl 
tied with A *>i>e around the knees and carried to the head. 
Tlie thi;;hs vere etronji^ly bent np, and the head a little bent 
forward. The body was excessively olTnsive, and covered 
with rennin. Alter ob-erving the general appearance of it, 
hud the ro|)e cut, and Uie body ex'ende I. We then proceeded 
to make an examination of something that appeared about the 
liead. Tlie skall was fractured in several different places. 
Tlie right 8>de of tfie forehead, the s<^>cket of the eye, and a 
port of the check bone were broken in. On the left eide the 
fractnre was higher nin The brow had escaped, but above that 
the forehead w;is l)eaten in. The two fractures communicated 
on tlie center of the forehond, so that the whole of the forehead 
was beaten in, also the tir;I)t eye, and a part of the riglit 
cheek. On the other side of the head, directly above tlie ear, 
tliere was a fracture, with depression of the bone — it was not 
detached, it was dented in. Tliis fracture was qnite small. 
Tliero Wits :.Iso a fracture on the left hide of the liead, a little 
beliind and above the ear, in which there was a ronnd, cl an 
bole, s«» that you raiglit put your finger through it. T icrc was 
no fractnre on the back part of the head. Two pieces, alx»ut 
the sixa of the liead of an ordinary tiail, were chipped or scaled 
off; it was the part of the skull termed the occiput. The head 
was so mnch decayed that the scalp conhl be removed from 
^-ihe bone by a rub of the finger. Examined the cavity of the 
skull ; found nothing hnt some pieces of l>one, some of the s ze 
of half a dollar. Examined tlie bodv— one of the legs, I think 
tlie left one, showed a dark mark near the instep, but whether 
froQi an old sore or a blow I could not tell. There was n ir«»Id 
ring on one of the fingers, which we took off. Measured the 
body — it was five feet r.ine and a half inches in hngrh. Tlio 
body was that of rather a stout but not a fat man. Tlie hair 
was long and black. There was a small place <>n the hack of 
the head frotn which the fcalp was detached; but such was 
alto the case where tlie fractures occurred. Cannot Fav de- 
ceased wm any way bald. Tlie whiskers were very small. 
The sore was hard, dry, and almost perfectly black. The ro]>e 
passed from one knee to tlio other, and then to the head. All 
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the blows on the head could readily have been made by the 
hatcliet here produced, except the round Jiole, which, I con- 
fess, I am at a loss to see how it could have been made by it, 
but it might have been so. Do not think the sound in giving 
such blows would resemble the clasliing of foils. Have never 
been in an adjoining room when foils have been struck. There 
must at least have been five blows given — ^perhaps a g^ 
many. If a ball had been fired from an air gun, it might liave 
made such a hole as that in the head, and a person receiving it 
would be instantaneously killed, and unable to make any noise. 
Did not find any ball in the skull. A single blow from t 
hatchet, sufficiently strong to drive in the skull, as we found it, 
would prevent a person from crying out. The person would 
not probably bleed much. Tliero would be more blood from 
such a blow than from a pistol ball. 

By Mr. Selden — ^The outer skin of the surface first changes 
color and decays, then the brain, which becomes a Bemi-floid. 
Tlie wounds on the right side of the face and the skull most 
have been made by more than one blow, unless struck by the 
head of a large axe. The wounds were probably done by t 
blunt instrument (the hatchet shown has a hammer on one 
side). The blow on the back part of the skull may have been 
done by a sharp ifi£trnaient or by a blunt one. The upper 
part of the cheek bone was beaten back, as if from a front 
blow. Cannot reconcile the idea of a hole in the head being 
made by the liatcliet ; a large nail being driven into the skoU 
would leave such an appearance. Examined the body before 
it had been cleaned. There wero vermin about the body, and 
lime, bnt I saw nothing else. Heard observation there about 
salt, b..t Saw nothing of it. The examination continued from 
one to two hours. Saw the body two or three times that dsy» 
but not afterwards. [A human skull wr.s shown, also a bost| 
from which Dr. Oilman described the situation of the wounds.] 
Have t^een a skull in which the back part has been an incn 
thick. The bram wouM not bleed very profusely on a fractn^^ 
'. of the skull. I omitted to mention on the direct examination 
I anotlier wound that was observable. It was a fracture of the 
lower jaw on the right side, about an inch from tlie centre of 
the ciiin. If cut with a sharp knife, wounds at this point 
would bleed freely, but they did not appear to have been made 
with such. Blood would cease to flow after life was extinct| 
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except from gravity power, and then very slightly, Tlie hole 
was n»nnil, with slightly ragged edges, and similar to what 
woiiM have been made by a ball. 

Dr. Eis^m, sworn — Heard the examination of Dr. Gilman. 
8a IV and examined the body he described. The features were 
not recoiffiizablc. Do not know that tlie hole in the side of the 
head C'Hild have been made by a hatchet — would rather sup- 
pose, ad Dr. Gilman oI>served, it re emblcd what would have 
been made by a nail. Never saw a wound in the head that 
bad been made by a balh Had this been a ball hole, would 
tapp<tse it to have looked more re;rnlar. Examined the body 
before it was washed, and saw nothing that looked like salt. 
Clil«»ride of lime had been thrown on the b'X. Saw no wounds 
except those on the head and tiie remains of what appeared to 
have been one on the left temple. Tliink the wounds, other 
than the hole, could have been made with the hatchet, lliose 
on the ri;:ht side of the head could have been made by a sin- 
gle blow from the side of the hatchet, and that on the left by 
one bh»w from the hammer side. The skull of deceased was 
about of the ordinary thickness; that part where the hole 
appeare 1 is generally thin. The forehead on the left side was 
not broken directly through. 

By Mr. Whiting — ^The blow on the right side would have 
struck a man d >wn, and instantly caused death. The wound 
on tlie left side might have been produced by a very heavy fall. 
D> >>ot think a person oould receive sucii a blow on one side 
and then turn tlie other. Cannot say how the hole was made. 
It was a circular hole, vith broken edges. It is barely ]K»sible 
tlie w«>und was made with the hatchet Thinks there might 
have l>ee:i considerable blcnxL 

By Mr. Seidell — My impression is that on such a blow being 
gircn tiioro would be an immediate relaxation of power. Have 
beard of increased mu-cuUr action being caused on receipt 
of a gun siiot wound, but have seen nothing of it. A wound 
of the kind wou'd create at once an insensibility. Tlie doctor 
otiderweni further examination, confirmatory of what had al- 
rcaiy l»een said. 

Dr. Archer, coroner, sworn — Witness examined the bodv 
and deM:ribed the wounds. Took a ring from the finger of 
llie deceased. Sliuwed it to Mrs. Adams at the time. TInnks 
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it unlikely that a blow from tlio hatcliet would Lave made the 
hole in the bead. 

By Mr. Solden — Was on board the vessel when the box was 
opened, and also at the dead house. Saw nothing that looked 
like salt. Thinks if there had been I would have seen it. 

By Mr. Wlutrng — Assisted Mr. Milligan in removmg the 
body. Thinks their labors were about equally divided. Ex- 
amined the box after the body was removed — there was port 
of an awning, a coat, stock, pieces of mat, and oakum ; saw no 
appearance of anytliing else. Tiie stock was ctit through, and 
there was a corresponding cut about tlie lower jaw. 

Mrs. Adiims, widow of the murdered man, attended by her 
&ther, was then placed upon the stand ; she was dressed in 
deep mourning, and seemed calm and composed. 

Emelme B. Adams sworn — My husband^s name was Samuel 
Adams. At the time of his death, he was aged about thirty 
jeavf^y and a printer by profession ; his place of husiness was at 
the comer of Aim and Gold sti'eet-:. My husband was last at 
home on the 17th of September, at noon, to dinner. lie went 
away a little after. Do not know where he intended to go 
when he left home. He did not return. An advertisement 
was put in the paper on Wednesday. He wore a Mack coat 
when lie left home, vest, gambroon pantaloons, a cotton shirt 
and black stock, and had a rin^i^ on tlie small iinger of one of 
his hands. Di<l not see the budy at the dead Iiouse. The ring 
was shown to mo by the coroner (rin^ handed to witness) ; this 
is the same. The coat shown to mo was his. Think it doubt- 
ful if I should know tlie shirt again if I saw it. Tlie stock 
shown was his. (Tlie coat was hero held up; it was sadly torn 
and mutilated.) I know the stock, for I made it myself. Ue 
had a watch, with a g »ld chain, key and seal. The watch and 
key shown are the same. The key I wore two years myself. 
Am positive he had the watch witli him, when he left home. 
Do not know exactly how long he had it. Was in tlie county 
when he got it, and had been gone for four or five weeks. 
Tiie watch had been a subject of conversation. He sat on the 
foot of the bed on Wednes day night ; took the key of my chain 
and ••ndeavore 1 with my pincers to get the dents out. lie 
was at 90 Chatham street Wednesday evening with me, and 
had it. 
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A'ler the crofla-exAmination of witness, the was handed 
from Uio stand b/ hur fatlier, and immediately left tlio coort. 
Mr. Adams' foreman, sworn — I am a printer, and Iiavo been 
Ibreman to Mr. Adams aUmt thirteen months; knew Mr. Colt; 
we published a systenn of book-keeping for him ; Mr. Adams 
made tne charges in the book liimi>eif ; Mr. Adams left tlio office 
on the 17th September, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon ; lie did 
not say anything at the time of leaving, and do not know what 
way he went; had on a black coal, black stock, and ga iibro*)n 
pantaloons ; did not see the body, nor tlie stock and coal, at 
the Alms House ; lie did not return, and on Tucstlay I u rotf 
an advertisement; I saw Mr. Colt in M?*. Adam^' office i«l>oat 
a week before the time of the latter being missed ; there was a 
book printing for hini then ; it hud boon finished ; saw C**lt also 
on the d:iy after the advertisement was iss^ucd ; he called at 
the officii l>etween t(*n and eleven oVIock and enquired f »r me ; 
we occupied three floo s of the building ; he came suddenly 
upon lue and a^ked it Mr. Adams was in ; he said he had seen 
the a^vertisenient in the newspaper ; I told him he had been 
missing since the previous Tuesdav, and that if I had known 
where to hud hisc>ffice I would have called to enquire of him; 
be repUed that he had known Mr. Adams f»r about three yoaitt, 
and had always found him very kind and accommoilatin;^; a 
gentleman came into tlie offi.e and Mr. C«»It introduced him- 
self to him ; I told Mr. Colt that some of the sheets of his worx 
remained in the office, and he asked me to take care of them ; 
be sp<»ke of some work that Mr. Adams had formerly dono f r 
him, and 1 referred him to Mr. Wells, a hook-binder; I a<ked 
him if he did not owe Mr. Adams abont two hundretl dollar^; 
he replied he owed him about fifty dollars ; he tlieii left n.e and 
went nearly opposite to see Mr. Wells ; did not see him again 
previous to his arrest 

Tlie b<»x in which the body had been found was here brought 
mto court. It was a middle sized packing box of the ordin* 
ary appearance, with cleats. The awuing which had been 
stowed around the InKly was in it. 

[Tlie prisoner seemed to winco at the appearance of the b<>x, 
but young Mr. Emmett got into conversation with him and 
s e em ed to draw him off from the examination.] 

John Johnson sworn — I am a clerk at No. 8 City IIoll Ilsce. 
Do not know Colt Knew Mr. Adams since January, lb41 ; 
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sawbiminthemonth ofSeptember, particularly on tho seven- 
teenthy when I saw him three times, at bis office, at the office of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and in Chambers street near the 
Post Office, about 3 o'clock P. M. He was going from Centre 
street to Broadway, on the side next the Post Office ; did not 
speak to him at the time ; he was walking moderately. I w« 
going from the Post Office newspaper room Co Chambers street; 
he used to speaK to me wnen wo met, but did not oo this 
sion, and I 6uppo^e he did not take notice of me; i turned 
looked aflcr him ; he kept on ; I did not see bim after that 
Previous to that, between twelve and one, I had seen seen hii 
at his office ; went to get a proof of a job he had been in 
habit of printing. lie did not give it to me, but said he woiil< 
bring it to the office. 

Objected to. 

Several wutnesscs were examined, who testified relative to 
watch worn by Mr. Adams. 

After this examination, the District- Attorney read an adi 

fisement from the Cuurxer relative to the ship Kalamazoo \)ei u e tg 

about to sail for New Orleans. The advertisement was ccmtini 
for two or tiiree weeks. 

An advertisement wad also read fVom the San of Septemi 
22nd, stating that Mr. Adams was missing, and 
information relative to him to be left at the residence of 
brother in-law, in Catharine street. 

Dand Downs, sworn — I was acQuainted with Sanroel 
and had been intimate witli him for five yeacs ; saw the 
in the dead house, and believi d it to have been his. Kneir^ 
by the foof, haiF, and size of the person. Am a boot 
shoemaker, and acquainted with the size of his foot. Cons- 
ered him to be a man who was very reserved and of very 
temi)cr. I had a hi;:h respect tor the man, and thongbl 
great deal of him. I had made boots and shoes for hims 
and fanily, .'md got cards printed in pay. 

Charles Wells, sworn — I am engai^ed in the Dookbusim 

fifty -six Gold street. Was acquainted with Mr. Samuel 

for five or six years. Had some business transactions u^ ^ 
him. We were often at each other's places. His gen< "^"^^ 
temper 1 have supposed to be good, but never saw him un< 
circumstances V)y which it would be tried. Saw him on tf^^^ 
•«vciitceuth of September at two o'clock. I had projyosed 
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he should print a Dook for mOi and take tlie pnj in binding. 
He informed me soon ailerwarda that lie was doing some print- 
ing tor Mr. Colt, and asked me to bind that. Tiie sliceta were 
tent to the place where I have foldm*; d^ne. They came to the 
bindery, and a portion of them were fiuished on the morning 
of the seventeenth of September. Mr. G>lt came m and said 
lie had been in tlie bindery, and wished the books forwarded 
to Philadelphia. lie had boon there three times previous rela- 
tive to thein, and had made out invoices for the trade (c»r pub- 
lic) sale at that place. I went out and returned about one 
o'clock, when my people were bringing the books down below. 
Sent ftT Mr. Adams to get his directions. Told him that Mr. 
G>lt ha<l i»rdered the bo«»ks to be sent to Philadolphiii, and 
asked if it was all right, lie answered '* Yes, I believe it is 
all right. I am to get the ]»roccedd.'' I rcmiirkod from what 
I heard Mr. Colt say in the morning, there must be some nii^ 
understanding between thetiu Uo turned round and said he 
would go and see. The woi k had been delayed by Mr. Adams, 
which gave me some trouble. The trade sides hud been held 
in Now York on the thirtieth of Aupi^^t, and in Philadelphia 
on tlie sixth of Septcmlier. Samples were sent by me to the 
New York sales. Said to Mr. Adims a misimderstanding 
was apparent, as Mr. Odt si>oke of ex(>ecting to obtain the pro> 
ceeds himself ; he left my place afler two o'clock, and I have 
not seen him sinca 

By Mr. Selden — ^The proceeds of the four Imndred volumes 
would have been from one humlreil and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty dtdlar**; Mr. C«dt informed me thai the pnv 
eoeds as sold by sample at Pbdudelphia, w«Nild be otie Luu- 
drod and seventeen dollars. Told Mr. Adams that Colt ei- 
pootcd tiio pi^iceede ; I th tight it was my duty to tell him ; 
be only aaul^'I will go and Seo;^ lu> did not shiW tom)H)r, 
b iC seemed B'lrpnsed tliat there amKl Lave been a minutider- 
staiidinp \ 1'^ Vi*B A niaii of very lew wonls ; a great inany 
})e»oiiS lMivo8|M»kGn to uiooa rue subject; I do not r«^>ll<Tt 
saying Uiot Mr. Adiims was vx'xed when be left my ^tore; I 
hardly dared to say nnythiiif; hIioui it for the fin^l nvo or mz 
days, tliere wns so mucii cmifiisiixi ; the work w<«a n*n got out 
in sea on fiir tlie New Yo:k tr de hUc. Mr. Colt had said Mr. 
Adams wua very kind to him ; and had bought him )iO|ier for 
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his works ; but did not speak of the paper for thiB book. Mr. 
Colt appeared to be worried and anxious to get them off, so 
much so tliat I thought he intended to run aWay. Tlio plates 
cost at least three hundred dollars^ — perhaps more. 1 beliOTO 
thoy are now in my vault. Do nc^t know who put them there. 
Know it was a good work, and supp<^6ed I would eudeanof to 
obtain the copy right. Conversed with Mr. Adams on the sub- 
ject, and learned that Colt was not the owner of it. I thoagbt 
from the tenor of 0»lt*s remarks, tluit he supposed the delay 
was caused by me. He said if they could be got out any sooner 
by paying the cash at once, it should be done. I replied that 
the buiding had been hui ried as much as possible. There are 
two books — *^The Teacher's edition," and a smaller one called 
the '^ Second edition." — Mr. Adams allowed me ten cents fi^r 
bmding the small one and litteen cents for the large ono— 
aifOMi half of each Iiad been ]>ropared in the ibilr bmidred 
copies. I believe the plates were put into my vault by Mr. 
Adiims for safe keeping. I saw them there before knowing 
Mr. Cilt. llie work was a super royal octavo. The paper 
was bought of Mr. Field by Mr. Adatiis, and Mr. Colt's note 
given for the ainoimt. At first felt grieved to think I bail sent 
Mr. Adams to Colt's room, but on reflection supposed I was 
iigh% and under similar circumstances thought 1 should da ao 
again. 

I»y Mr. Whiting — He did appenr to be vexed, the day aub- 
sequetit Mr. Colt came into uiy room and said, this is very 
stiaQge, wliut could have become of him. I did not look nu, 
but he came and pot his hand on fny dobk. I said ^ 1 do not 
know ; the last I saw of him Im said he was going to see 
y.>u." He d'd not a|'p<'ar to make much answer, but stepped 
bark and appcai*ed to make similar expressions as at first. We 
then began to talk about the books. It was betweec ten and 
tvK'iveo'ciii'k. He changed counienanen a little and stepped 
back. I feit hnrt a lit.ic to think I had told him, as I knew I 
frhriulr' fcol hurt myfo!f to havp such an expression made to me. 
He a^Vrwardd apjx^a.-od to evade the question. 

Py the Conrt — Tl»o four Innidred volumes were sent to Phil- 
sde ])lnii on the next day. I understand that Mr. Gilt has 
sinrt) rc'coived the proceeds. The invoice was under the name 
ofB. W FiiHter&Co. 

JoJm L. Biake sworn— I am a clergymar residmg in Broob- 
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Ijn ; know Mr. Adams for five or six jears ; he occupied the 
opi'cr \mrt of the biiildiug in which I was (Blake & Go.V, Gol^I 
street), fi^r abont three years ; saw him frequently ; lie was in 
tlie habit of dom^ the jnnntiiig for tlie establibhrni'tif, and 
taw him over three times a day ; he rcmovi3d, and cntimiod 
doing a portion of the printing to the day of his death ; saw 
him probably a thousand tiiiica Mhile be was cQiragKl in his 
business; his temper was nnusnally passive and inild ; his Ik»v8 
were frequently noisy, and ho did not ap|>ear to have tlio 
Dccesaury energy to keep them in pr<»]>er discipline ; I urn not 
able to state what he would do under circuinstanoes of irritation 
such as lie ex)>enenced ; but I never heard him saying as Inud 
a word as could bo heard across the room. The w*>rk at the 
latter part of the time was not done so well as it had been, as he 
employed a number of liiese irresponsiifle yomg men. Strong 
fault was found with him, but J never henrd him answer in any 
petulant manner. I fpoke harshly to him once myself unin- 
tentionally, lie made no reply, but I saw that his feelings 
were maeh aSbcted^ and t!iat lie shed a tear. 

Several other witneaBCS were examined, who testified to the 
mild charac*er of Mr. Adams. 

William M. Imnsidea, sworn — Was employed in the granite 
building with Mr. Slocunu Slept in the third story ; slept 
Aere in the month of 8epteinl*er. Noticed something singu- 
lar one night about twelve o'clock. Had sliut up the i$toro and 
was going up stairs. Heard a g*%at hammering, and men- 
tkmed it next day. It was on Fn'day tight, and in ofie of the 
ror»ni» on the second floor, to the right hand side. It siMindod 
as if aome one was nailing U;* a box. I was friglitencd at timt, 
and went back, but returned and proceeded to uiy vou. Next 
morning I saw several boxes — they were coming and going all 
the time. I did noc notice any in {articular. 

By Mr. Selden — Slept in the third stor}% with my uncle, Mr. 
Iron^ide^ lie is not m the city now. I was aslei^p when lie 
<rame hume. Told the folks in the store next morning and my 
mother on the same evening, as I went home on Saturduy 
night. Locked the ball dtior wlien I went up i4ain\. 

Chark-s J. Walker, awom — Am a i«cture-fniine maker. 
Kept with Mr. lUtner in the granite building's ; asked Mi-s. Oc- 
ton Ibr the loan of a saw on Tlmrsday. Slie direc ctl uw tc» go 
to Mr. Cult fiir it. I wont to his room, and knocked two or 
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three timeB. Heard some one inside sawing. Finally Mr. 
Colt came to the door ; I asked him for the Baw, and he told 
me to go to hell. The door was fastened inside, and Mr. Colt 
opened it but a very little way. 

JohQ Ooiden, sworn^-I am a milkman. Left milk at the 
basement saloon of tlie building corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street. Saw a man occupied in the vault of the sa- 
loon, opposite the area, the latter part of the week in Septem« 
ber, working on boards. It was between seven and ei^ht 
o'clock. The man was tall, and started when ho saw me. He 
looked 60 wild I thought he was going to strike me. He had a 
saw and hatchet. 

Mr. Monahan sworn — Was foreman with Mr. Adams for 
fourteen months. Saw him in a passion twice — once when a 
man threatened to sue him. He replied that the other woold 
get his money no sooner. Did not make use of bad language. 
Have seen him vexed. His pay-day was every other Satur- 
day, and would have been such the day after he was missed. 
His bills amounted to a hundred or a hundre 1 and fifty dol- 
lars. Do not know that he had made any arrangements to 
raise the money. 

By Mr. Selden — Understood that the Butcher's Bank had a 
mortgage upon the office. He might have been a little behind- 
hand with his workmen, but not a great deal. [Witness was 
handed the books of Mr. Adams, with list of his workmen, aa 
marked paid, and he declared them to be his.] 

By the Court — Do not know whether ho had any money 
with him on tlie seventeenth of September, or whether he car- 
ried a pocket-book. 

Mr. Sp irks sworn — I am administrator on the estate of It. 
Adams. He was a very goo«i-tempered man. 

By Mr. Selden — Have had the Wooks in my possession since 
the thirteenth of October. Tliey do not appear to have been 
regularly kept. Accounts were open which he should have 
cre^iited. 

By the Court — It is doubtful whether the estate is solvent 
or not. 

Joseph L. Lane sworn— I am father in-law to Mr. Adams. 
Had kn<»wn him about five years. He was married to my 
daughter about three years ago. Recognized the body at the 
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dead-honse by the Bear on hU left lefi^. lie nsnally carried hia 
money and papers about him in a large pocket-book. 

Nicholas Conklin, gunsmith, Bwoni — liesido at 9 » Cliatham 
street. Was acquainted witli Mr. Adams, and know him to 
have been of an amiable disposition. Ilinisclf and Mrs. Adams 
vere at my house the evening before he was missing. Know 
the watch, and talked of buying it from him. He had it with 
him then. Offered him eighty -five dollars for the watch, but 
he wanted ninety. 

Officer A. M. C. Smith, swo» n — Arrested Mr. 0)lt ; found 
the hatchet under a lot of papers and a trunk placed over them , 
f<»und a pail there, and also saw the other tilings already de* 
scribed. 

John P. Brinkerhuff, sworn — Was called uj)on to have the 
contents of the sink at No. 42 Monroe street, cleared, and also 
that of the granite building raked, with a view to find cloth- 
ing , but none was discovered. 

Mr. NVlieeler recalled— Told Mr. Colt that I had let his room 
to Mr. Deln<y;e, and he was anxious to get it. A!so mentioned 
to him on the Saturday morning that he came into the room 
to see if tuy key would 0|»en the door, that I wanted his room, 
as Mr. Delnoce had been obliged to sleep in my room that 
sight. C«»lt «b»crved that he thought he saw a light in the room, 
but correcte^l himself as ho had just before stated that he was 
absent the previous afternoon and evening. On the 13th Sep- 
tember, on the evening of the day on which we had the con- 
troversy sbout the rent, Mr. 0»lt came into my n»om. We 
spoke of his brother, and I a^ked him if he (the brother), was 
the inventor of the patent pistol ; he replied that he was, and 
asked me if I had seen any of his pistols. I replieil that I had 
DoL He said ho had one in his n^om and would go and net it 
and let me sec it. lie went in and got it. It ha<t a beautiful 
|>emrl handle, and four or six barrels— < I think six ; also ex- 
plained to me a very ingenious mode of derohatin&( with l 
cylinder ; the barrels were about four inches in length. It had 
his brother*s name on ; I think at any rate he said it whs his 
brother^ He did not explain its capacity for pn>pelling. 

By Mr. Selden — ^Tlie person I saw stooping d 'Wu after 1 
heard the noise, had his side towards the hall door, and his 
bead in a westerly direction, lie was near the foMing door. 
Oaiiaol say as to the qualities of the pistol I saw ; the handle 
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and all was abont eight and a half inches ^ong. My attention 
was} particularly attracted by the elegance with which it was 
wrought. I had it in my hand ; I had often been in his room 
— oftener than he was in mine. Am certain he had tlie pistol 
three or four days before the 17th. Was not questioned by the 
Grand Jury in regard to the pistol. Told Mr. Wliiting of it 
last Friday. Think I might have mentioned the cireu nstauce 
to Justice Taylor s^on fitt&r the affair, but am not certain. 
Thought of tlie jnstol after the discovery of the murder. 

Mr, De/orest, French consul, sworn — Had purclias.d a pair 
of Colt's pistols, of the pattern shown. We tried some ot them 
on board the Belle Poule. When merely propelled by a cap 
the ball was sent one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty feet, struck and dented a board, and rebounded ten or 
twelve feet. When fired at twelve feet the ball went through 
two thick covers of a book. The sound is like the cracking of 
a whip ; cannot say the sound is like the clashing of foila. 
The experiments were made witli Colt's pocket pistol. 

James Short sworn — Washed the body at the dead houf^e ; 
cut the rope from the neck and the right knee, and also picked 
the bones from the skull, washed them and gave them to the 
doctors. The rope was a very thick one. Washed the body 
after the doctors had examined it : I saw salt on the body, and 
washed il off Deceased was salted, but I cnufiot say how much 
salt wa^ on him ; but am sure he was saitid. Do not know 
how m iny ])iece8 of skull there were. I to -k them out of the 
head, wa-hed them in a pail, and the doct4>'s took account of 
them The first piece was abont the breadth of your finger, as 
if struck by a hammer. Took out at least three pieces of skull. 
Both eyes were in. Saw no cuts about the jaw ; only saw the 
hoai as if beat in with a hammer. Put the body in a ooffin. 
Forgot to pat the b-mes in, but wrapped them in a piece of 
paper and ran to the burial grounds afterwards, and placed 
then in the grave with the coffin. 

Bv Mr. Sclden — The grave yard was down that way (point- 
ini; towards the Battery). I do not know the streets in this 
city. I am no scliolar. The s.ilt was all over the body. I got 
into the box and showed a gentleman how the body lay in it 
when f<»und, w'th it:^ Hml>s doubled np, and the head leanmg 
on one side of the box and the feet on the other. 
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Till* closed the testimony for the profiocntion, when Dis- 
trict- Attome/ Whitiiig here rose, and remarked that he would 
then rest 

THS DSFENCB. 

John A. Morrily Esq., one of the coansel for the prisoner, 
then ro^o and remarked an follows: Gentlemen of the jury— > 
it now becomes the tlaty of the coansel for the prisoner — their 
s<»lemn duty — to enter more mmntely into tlie ezaminatiim of 
tlie evidence which has been produced againtit the unfortunate 
individual who stand;) before you — a young man just entering 
into life, who has no friend an»und him but a brother — who is 
deprived by misfortune of the presence of his father — ^j'ou 
know whero his mother is, and also where are his beloved sis- 
ters. While yon have sympathy for him, I must admit that 
you must also feel the lo#s sustained by the widow of Mr. 
Adams, one who has been bereaved by the loss of a tender and 
affectionate husband. Tlie pt^ople ask that the laws shall be 
fairly administered, but while they do so, are sometimes car- 
ried away, and without thought will condemn an individual 
oitheanl. But the jury niu^t lay aside thede feelin<]^s — must 
lay a^ide feelings not only for the unfortunate prisoner, but for 
Mrs. Adams and for public prejudice. You must take hold of 
this case with clear, dispassionate minds, remembering to blend 
with just ce the attributes of mercy. The coim<%el on the other 
side is all powerful, and it was nccessjiry to fight the cause, as 
wc have, from one step to aui>ther, knowing that ^* trifles light 
Its air*' may have much effect on a case like this. A man will 
ti;i^lit for his life, and the c«»nu8el will contend not only for that 
life b'lt for justice to the prisoner. It is with this feeling, and 
u 1 with the view to detain the jury, that we have been thus 
•iiinure. Gentlemen, John C. Oolt, poor and friendless, a fel- 
!«»\v citixen, comes before y(»u charged with crime. lie comes 

f •re you in defence of that life w*hich is dear to all. Um asks 

% <•(! to mete out to him jutttiee — it is all he a^ks, it is all we 

-k. We seek but one thing— it is that we may have mercy 

: rcording to law — and if he ha^ such, we have no doubt tliat 

It will find a safe deliverance at your hands. 

Samuel Colt was tlie first witnens ciUed for the defence — I 
atn thm inTentor of Colt's patent fire anns, and am acquainted 
widi tiMir eoiMlniedon. [Mr. Colt was tlien requested to show 
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some experiments touching the power of the pistol with a cap. 
He placed balls in the cylinder of one about eight or ten inches 
long, and propelled them by percussion caps, which lie stated 
to be of great strength. There was a loud report, and he 
canght the balls in his hand as they came from the barrel. lie 
then fired at an open book at a few paces which he struck, the 
ball penetrating nine leaves and indenting tweniy-four. lie 
also tried a patent; pocket pistol at a distance, which made very 
little impression.] Witness never made pistols with more than 
one barrel except at first, about ten years ago, and then only 
kept them as models. 

Dr. Zabrisky, sworn — I am practising^ physician and chemist 
Had at one ] eriod charge of the patent arms store in Broad- 
way. Have fired off the pistols with a cap thousands of 
times, in order to exhibit them. Do not suppose, from my 
knowledge of the hnnian skull, that it could he penetrateil by 
a ball propelled only bv a cap — it is impossible that the skuU 
could have been more than bruised. I was never able but once 
even to indent a fire-board with a ball sufiSclently deep to make 
it stick. The patent article, when fired with powder, makes 
more noise than common firearms. 

By a Juror — ^The impression did not appear to be so great 
at five feet distance as at twenty feet. Think it would be im» 
possible for a ball to make a hole such as represented, in the 
head of deceased, by a ball from Colt's pistol, propelled by a 
cap. 

The District Attorney here stated it was necessary to hare 
Mr. Adams' skull produced in Court, Dr. Mott being present, 
who wished to examine it. 

The Coroner, Dr. Archer, stated that the body had probably 
been re-interred by this time ; a minute examination of the 
wound had been made. 

Dr. Gilman, sworn — Was present that forenoon at an exam- 
ination of the body, which laid in a small building inside of 
the burial grounds. We first examined the cavity of thebkoU. 
There was no foreign substance there whatever. Our attention 
was then directed to the round hole over the left ear, a little 
back. My little finger passed in, and rested at the second 
ioint. The wound is slightly oval — one part is a very trifle 
larger than the other. On the anterior portion of the hole was 
beaten in the twelfth part of an inch. It was made as if a round 
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en upplied to the inside of the hole. Some of the 
thought the Bkiill was not so thick as mual, but I 
t that sacii was the case. It is inconceivable to mo 
•oesible tliat sacU a hole could have been made by a 
IS more eiisy to suppose it could have been done 
ring of a nail ; a nail might have been driven in it, 
>rking of the body Cjiu«ed the circular hole. Th3 
5 of the wounds in front are as if iiiadt; bjr the hani« 
f the hatchut My opinion is changed from what it 
ink it improbable that the hole was made by a ball 
;ription. 

^rs recalled — It is impossible to say what particu« 
of injury would be necessary to create insensibility. 
ises, it is created bv a yery small siied wound — in 
^n where the whole front of the top of the head was 
as a wound caused by the falling of a bhibk fmm a 
where the man preserved his senses throu^rhont, 
sll. The witness, James Short, got into the box, as 
ed, to show how the IxKly lay. It was a kind of 
box ; the left side of the head lay against the inside 
A nail projecting into the box about an inch, I 
pose, must have penetrated the head of the body in 
; moved. 

ror — A blow that struck in the ngnt side of the skull 
> have injured the check bone, 
resumed — Think, from Uie wounds shown, that the 
^ was frreut and instantaneous. The wounds on the 
nd right side might possibly hare been made by a 
V from the side of the hatchet. The man gnt into 
isterday to show me bow tlie body lay. The nails 
were about two inches long, and the one I alluded 
kl about an inch. 

Court^ — Think the actitm of the body in carrying it to 
Be, putting it on board the vesset, and afterwards 
he body to the doad-house, mi{cl't have been sufficient 
le nail thr«>ugh the head. Do not think the force 
the ball in tlie experiments this morning would even 
ured the skuIL 

Becker, sworn — Lived at No. 8 Murray street from 
K to May, IMl. After we moved away, Mr. Oolt 
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went in. We left an awning in the garret Saw the one at 
the Tombs. It was the same. 

By Mr. Whiting — Mj fathers family now live down at 141 
Fulton street. Know the awning by a piece of linen I had 
fastened to it. My father left tlie awning in the front of the 
house. Did not know Mr. Colt. Mr. Nelson occupied tbc 
iiouse afterwards. The awning was stiil on the house on the 
first of July. My father said he was there on the second, and 
it was gone. Ilave bec*n to the granite building, but not to 
see Mr. Colt. My father does not speak English very plain. 
My father left the awning because he supposed theperstm who 
moved in might want to buy it. No one bought it, though it 
was taken away. It was fastened to the house by iron rings. 
My father went to France last Saturday. I was requested by 
LIr. Colt and Mr Robinson to go up and look at the awning. 
Did so about three weeks ago. Have no doubt bat it is the 
same. 

Jdhn N. Lee, sworn — I am an engraver, and keep at No. 3 
Mu ray street M:*. Colt moved into the building in May. 
Saw a box in his room. Ue was preparing his work. He 
brought in a hatchet one morning, and said it was very handy. 
7 bought one afterwards. Mine is not like the one here shown, 
but has an axe form. He had been in the habit of borrowing 
a hammer from me. He had moved away, and the awning 
was gone, but I did not suppose he took it. I never saw any 
irritability about him. He was gentlemanly in his appearance 
to me, and I the same to him. 

By Mr. Whiting — Did not know his associates. Ilave seen 
men in his place. 

By a Jurors-He showed me the hatchet before leaving 
Murray street. 

Cyrus W. Field, sworn — I am a paper dealer. Made paper 
to order and on account of Mr. Colt in July and August, 184L 
The terms were to be one half cash and one half a good note. 
lie gave the direction No. 3 Murray street. In August sent to 
inquire, and he was not there. Soon afterwards, Mr. Ad:«nis 
came in, having in his hand a letter from Mr. Colt, dated Bos- 
ton, and requesting I should let Mr. A. have tlie paper. Told 
Mr. Adams the terms. The latter said Mr. Colt had always 
paid him, and the books shouM not go out of his hands till the 
money was paid. I let him have ten reams. The balaoce of 
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lite paper w::8 delayed in coming from Hartford hero, and Mr. 
A'Janid was very atixiont about it. On the twentj-lifth of Au- 
gust Mr. Colt caiiio in, and said it was too late for the tr .do 
•ale, but, if I would give him time, he would take the hal.tneo 
of the paper, and have the work perfected for the Ph ladelpliia 
trade f^ale, getting his returns in time to pay for the paj^er. 
Mr. Adams thought the note of Mr. Colt would begoo^l for the 
amount. The two h»ts came to one hun<!red and twcnty-ono 
dollars and sixty-eig'.it cents, for which I took Mr. Colt's noto 
at three months, which note is unpaid. Tlie paper wai» sent to 
Mr. Adams' office. Understood the plates cost over tliree 
hundred dollars. 

By Mr. Wliiting — I never saw Mr. Ad ims gexcited, but, on 
the contrary, supposed him to be extremely amiable ; indeed, 
too ea-y. 

[Tlie liead of Mr. Adams v.as hero brought into court by tlie 
physicians and coroner, wh.io the latter sat with it in his la]>, 
wrapl^ed up, beside the reporter's table. Colt tat on one fide, 
witliin a few feet of it. The hand that struck the blow and 
tlio head that was still in death came nearly in contact] 

Doctor Mott had been snbjKPiiacd by the counsel f<»r tlie 
defence, and he requented through the District-Attorney tliat 
be might now be examined. 

[Mr. Selden, the Distriet-Attomey, Doctors Mott and Archer, 
and others, agreed that the head of Mr. Adams, which was in 
possession ot the coroner, should be t iken into an a<)joining 
room and be exaniined, and Doctor Mott aOerwanls give his 
•▼idence. The District- Attorney announced the fact to the 
court, who acceded to it. Tlie prisoner locked towards the 
head as the coroner took it out. What mufit have been his 
feelings !J 

Dr. Rutgers, recalled —Ilave examined the head of Mr. 
Adam^. Am we-1 satisfied from the examination and compar- 
ing the hatchet with the w<»und, that tlie liole was made with 
the sharp side of the hatchet. It firs the wound precisely. 

Tlie District-Attorney requested that tlie bkuUand axe should 
1m shown to tlie jury. 

Mr. Selden objected. 

Judge Kent stated that, however painful it was, jnetico 
J^ilioiild be administered| and the head produced, if the jury 
lUMNight it neeettary. ^ 
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The District-Attorney observed that tliey were only seeking 
truth ; desperate efforts were making to break down the testi- 
mony. If it could be avoided he would gladly agree not to have 
the skull exhii)ited^ but it was necessary that the jury should 
see it. 

The skull was th^n h^ded to Dr. Rogen by the. coroner, 
and exhibited to the jnry. Never w^ there a more thrilling 
siglit. The court room was crowded to excess, and thp head 
was held up in his fingers by Dr. Rogers. lie placed tl^e cor- 
ner of the axe in the hole over the left ear, whidx precisely 
fitted it lie then put the hammer part in the fractni^ or in* 
dentation on the other side, which joined in it fairly us amould. 
He then explained the wounds in front. It wiis, indeed, a 
dreadful sight. 

Colt held his hands over his eyes while the examination waa 
going on, 

Dr. Archer, sworn — ^The body has been twice exhnmed to- 
day, and the skull taken from the CQ^n which be^rs hisi name 
and age. The l)ole in the head seems to agree with the cpmer 
of the axe ; but the blow most likely to have caused insensi* 
bility was one struck behind, which the hammer part of the 
hatchet exactly fits. 

The jaw bone was also produced, which was broken in halves. 
Dr. Archer went on to explain the nature of the wpunds, and 
the head was minutely examined by the jurors. 

Dr. Mott sworn — He examined the skull. Think the snuJl 
hole was inflicted by the hatchet. If the hole was madefrpm a 
ball, it was difler^nt from what I have ever seen. Believe it tQ 
have been given from the front Also examined the woniid be- 
hind. It IS impossible to say how the party stood. Dp. not. 
think the front part of the head could have been driven in, as 
this one shows, by a single blow* Do not know what blow 
created insensibility. There are no two cases ali^e. Either of tha. 
blows here shown would have knoc)ced any man do^im. I have 
seen a man recover and w^k with nearly a quarter of his skull 
. knocked in. No man can tell hpw uiany blows have been given. 
I Have no dobt that the hole was made with the hatchet 

Previous to this thrilling examination, all the ladies in comt 
had retired. 

Nathan^ 6. Burg^?, sworn — Am acquainted with Joha C. 
Colt Have known him since 1837. Was engaged with him in 
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Cincinnati in tliat rear publishing I>elafield'« Antiquitii^A of 
Anieriex lie wad engaged previoui»lj teaching bouk-keiping. 
The work wan got out in Ne v York by sulMcription in iSiD, we 
having c*oiue here for that purpoao. It was )>ubli8hed in the 
name of Colt, Burjj^esi & Co., and we hnt a tluiu&and dollarti by 
it. I am still indebted to Mr. Colt He always treated me like 
a gentleman* He kept in Cortlandt street after coming 
here. 

Mr. Selden here called several witnesees who did not answer. 
He then asked if Mis« Henshaw was in court 

The crier called Caroline M. Henshaw. — [The mistress of 
Colt.] 

Miss Henshaw then a<Ivanced to die stand, and created quite 
a sensation among the audience. She wore a dark bonnet, 
black veil, and light clt)th cloak. She was handed a chair, 
threw bai!kher %*eil, and presented an iatereeting ap{>earance. 

On being sworn, t^he testified as foliowis — Am acquaintetl 
with John C. G»lt. Have known him fifteen months. Knew 
him before I came from Philadelphia hero. Came on sooniiftor 
him from Philadelphia ; about tliroe months after. Had lived 
with him from the eleventh of May to the time I under8to<Nl he 
had lieen arrested. I re^de at No. 43 Monroe street Ha%-e 
been in this city since January, and reside at Captain Hart's, 
comer of Catharine and Ma<lison (Streets. Mr. Colt was gener- 
ally in from half-past nine to ten oVl«H*k in the evening. He 
was engaged in lKK>k -keeping. His office was at the comer of 
Cliambers htreet and Dniarlway. On the evening of the se\'en- 
tecMthof Septeml»er, I thinkhe was not home at the onlinary 
hour, but can^t state ]K)sitivcly. He was fro<|uently out with a 
gentleman named Moore, and I generally went to lied soon. 
I>o mH recolle<*t of his Inking out one evening later than usual. 
Recollect one evening when he returned home after I hail gone 
to bed, and supp«Mod it was late. It was within the we<^k be- 
fore Ills arrest. Tliink he was out till clev«n or twelve oVhx»k. 
He had not ticen in the habit of being out late at night He 
was alwan homo tiefore ten oVlo(*k. 

By Mr. Selden — He had l>eon a1>«ient some time in the latter 
part of the week before. His deportment was different after 
that niglit. He soemod strange in his conduct, and disinclined 
in con venation. I was asleep when Mr. Colt caiuo homo that 
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evening. I woke up wlien lio had got on his night-shirt, and 
asked liiin what time it was. lie said it was a little after 
eleven. Next morning he went away early. I awoke as he 
was just about to leare the room, and asked him where he was 
going so early. He said he was going to the boat ; he might 
be l>ack soon, or might not b^ back to breakfast. He returned 
about ten or half past ten o'clock. After his return he undressed, 
bathed himself with spirits, and went to bed. He bathed his 
shoulders and neck. After he had got into bed, I went to the 
bed side, it being unusual for him to go to bed in the day. He 
was not asleep. I observed on his neck a black mark. I com- 
menced speaking, and he said [objected to by the District-At- 
torney]. The marks were on one side of his neck, as I could 
only see one side. He generally slept with his night-shirt open, 
but for two or three nights atlerwards he slept with his night- 
shirt pinned up. Cannot say which side of the neck it 
was. Ue continued to rub his neck afterwards with 
spirits. 

By Mr. Emmett — Remember being called upon by Justice 
Taylor. Had heard that Mr. Adams had disappeared on a 
a Friday. Believe the night that Mr. Colt was absent was on a 
Friday night. As he lay in bed after his return, his night-shirt 
was pinned high up in the neck by the binding. He showed no 
unwillingness to state what had occurred. [Objected to by Mr. 
Whiting, who said ho was unwilling to allow in evidence what 
Mr. Adams had said.J He appeared very stiff, as if he had 
caught a cold or somcthini^ of that kind. The stiffness contin- 
ued up to tlie time of his arrest 

[The witness was directly opposite the prisoner during the 
examination, within about ten feet, and seemed favorably die- 
posed towards him. Colt kept his eye steadily meeting 
hers.] 

By Mr. Whiting — First became acquainted with Colt at Phil- 
adelphia, at the house of Mrs. Stuart. He first made arrange* 
nients to come to New York in January, a year ago. Became 
acquainted with him in the month of August preceding. Mrs. 
Stuart was not a relation. I visited at her house. Mr. Colt 
did not board there, but c amo with a gentleman. Did not live 
with him before I came from Philadelphia. At Mr. Uart^s I 
pa8!»ed by the name of Mrs. Colt. We did not furnish our own 
room. Mr. H. fumbhed it for us. Kor did we at 43 Monroe 
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fttrcet, though we liad a few articles. Waa aUo known there ad 
Urn, ( olt. Oceupied a njoni in tlie third stor}-. Aiessed witli 
the family we lived with. Occupied no other room in any part 
of the hous: . Mr. Colt's trunk stood in the entr}'. It was the 
aame that Justice Taylor took, as was also the carpet-bag, 
M'e moved from Catharine to Monroe street Was not in the 
Iiabit of going to bed at a particular hour. Somctinics early 
and sometimes late. When Mr. G>lt went out of an evening I 
generally went with him. He was very seldom out, but when 
he was out I did not sit up for him, but generally woke U}) when 
ho came into the room. Did not keep a light burning in tlie 
room through the night Sometimes I put out tlie light wlien 
I went to bed at times when he was absent There were 
matches in the room. Do not remember whetlier I put out 
the lights that night or not Do not well rememl>er the night 
of the seventeenth. Only remember he was out late if that was 
the seventeenth of September, Remember his being out late on 
the night before the Saturday he went out early. It was the 
^^aturday previous to his arrest I went t4) bed early in the 
evening; cannot say the hour.* The family took tea about si^ven 
o'clock. I cannot say whether he was home to tea or not. He 
was home to dinner. A lady (Mrs. Burke) who boarded in the 
house, came into the room and we talked some time before I 
went to bed. We had a very small cl«>ck over the dret>sing» 
table, but do not remember having looked at it. It was not a 
dresiitng table, but we c^alled it such ; the glass stood in a frame. 
Mr. Colt wound up the clock every morning. Went to U'd and 
soon t> sleep. Do not remember whether I put out the li^htor 
not I slept soundly, and generally did. Tlie door wus not 
fastened. I did not wake that evening before Mr. Colt oune 
home. When 1 first saw him he was undressed, and had his night 
shirt on. There was a light in the room, and he stood directly 
' opposite to the glass. I then saw liis side face. I did not get 
up. Tlie dressing table stood by the window, at the fi>ot of the 
l>ed, our feet to it I remained lying in the bed after 1 saw 
him. Tliere was no space between the table and the bed. In 
looking into the glass a person lying in l»ed could see the right 
aide face of a person standing in front of the glass. Could not 
see tlie fare of the clock as I lav in bed. Mr. Colt blew out the 
<;andle immediately on my awakening, and came dinH*tly to 
bed. 1 do not remember speaking to him, but tliink it very 
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likely x did, as ^ generally spoke to him as ho oame into the 
room. He came into the bed about a minute or two minnteB 
after I first saw him. Cannot say what he was doing those one 
or two minutes. He might have been fixing his clothes. He 
did not go out of the room. I turned over, and as I did so he 
came into bed. He generally threw his clothes over the back 
of a chair. The chair stood at the foot of the bed, but do not 
jemember seeing his clothes on it. I went to sleep again, and 
woke in the morning when it was broad daylight, and Mr. Colt 
was leaving the room. The sun rises early at that season, but 
as the blinds were thick, could not see whether the sun rose or 
not Mr. Colt was in the habit of getting up between the first 
and Seconal ringing of the breakfast bell. He went out that 
morning before tlie ringing of the first bell, but I cannot say 
whctlier it was a very long or a very short time. He did not 
return to breakfast. I did not ol)serve that he had anything in 
his hands. Was surprised at his going out so early and spdce to 
him. I think if he had had anything in his hand I would have 
seen it. The carpet-bag was kept under the head of the bed, — 
the room was so small we had no other place to keep it. It was 
never left outside, and I had access to it after I had washed his 
clothes and put tliem in it. 

By Mr. Whiting — ^Wa^ he dresse 1 f He was ; do you sup- 
pose a gentleman would go into the street without! Am not 
positive tlie cl»tlies were the same as those he wore the day 
before, but they were like them. He had three or four pair 
of pantaloons, and two coats ; one pair of the former were 
black cloth, and the others lighter, something of a pearl color. 
One of the coats was a black dress, and the other a frock. Do 
not remember which he had on that day. He had long blue 
socks which he wore on Friilay. He was in tlie iiabit of put- 
ting the clothes away himself. Ilemeniber going to the car-- 
pet-b:ig that morning. The litter we made in the room 
generally put into the bag. Did so after he went out thai^. 
morning. Put some rags and things in it that lay about th< 
room, but did not put a newspaper in. Went to a trunk th 
morning, but did not take anything out, or put anything i 
Do not remember why I went to it. Do not know whether 
changevl his linen or not. The way I know he came in abo 
eleven, the ladies ha<i company that night, and they did n» .^nc 
have company very late, and they said he came in about tluaisdi 
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time. I mean to ulj he was abeent two nights of the week 
proTioQs to his arrest— the first night I knew tlie time bj the 
dock, the Friday night by wliat the joung ladies told ine. It 
was MifiS Ann Kelso who told mo. The two nights were be« 
fore the preceding Sandaj of the arrest The first time might 
have been eiglit or ten days before the Saturday morning. Mr. 
Colt, after he went to bed, said ho felt unwell, and didn't wish 
to converse, so I took my souring and sat down. I do not re- 
member what clothes he wore on Friday ; think on Saturday I 
was going down as he came in. Alet him at the front door. 
Ue went up, and I went down, where I staid a few minute:). 
When I went up he was undressing himself. When I first 
went in supposed he was going to change his dress. I took a 
seat Did not aid him to undress. Did not see him put on his 
night-shirt I was sitting on a chair looking out of tlie win- 
dow, and did so for five minutes after he got into bed. The 
night-shirt had a button in front, as usual. I had made the 
shirt His linen shirts were marked with his name and num- 
ber, and I think his night-shirts were, lie wore linen shirts in 
the daytime. When I came io tlie bedside, observed his cloth- 
ing on the back of the chair. His sliirt was the last garment 
placed there. Did not lonk at it lie generally threw it over 
so that the bosom was smooth, and not soiled. There were no 
spots or marks on it. If there had Ixen, I think I would have 
observed it Think I can say t^at there were no such. It was 
after he had gone to bed tliat I saw the black spots on the neck. 
He was lying on his side, and had gone to ^leep. We slept in a 
small square front room. From the position ho Iny in bed, 
think it was on the right Bide, and the mark was on the left 
His feet were t<»wards the river. Tlie 6|>ot was block and blue, 
mon I, near the fnmt ; it was about as largo as a sixpence. I 
began conversing with him on the subject, and he put his hand 
and pushed me away from the bed. Did not see any other 
spot. Ho lay in bed, I think, to the hour of dinner, but am 
not certain. He put on the same clothes ho had taken offl 
Ho returned to the room after ditmer, but do not know 
whether he went out that aftenioon or not. Do not remember 
having assisted to dross him for dinner. Might liave done so 
without remembering it. Tliink ho woro the same clothes that 
bo took off on undressing at ten (»\ !oek, a3 he woro them in 
the evening. Cannot say ih..t ihey wero the same which he 
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woro t!io oay provlons. He gencrallj changed his linen three 
or four times a week, nnd think he changed it on first getting 
up that Saturday morninir, as it appeared to bo clfan. Do not 
know what became of the shirt he took oflT. I might have seen 
it and washed it, but did not observe. Have not eeea any 
shirt in his basket that liad boen soiled. I generally washed on 
M nday, but did not that we* k until We Inesday. Observed a 
shirt that I thought the stiffness or starch had been washed 
ont of the wristbands. He had a shirt which wanted mending. 
It was the Tliursday before his arrest, as he lay in bed. I rip- 
ped tlie wri&tl)ands off, and thvew them under the bed. I think 
he was home the whole Saturday evening; am not sure that he 
was so in the early part of the evening. On Sunday morning 
I took his breakfast up stairs to him ; think he was up, and that 
he went out in the f >renoon, but went to bed in the afternoon 
again. He was all the f>>renoon or all the afternoon in bed on 
Sunday — I canriot say which. He slept suidly in the day, 
but did not sleep much that night. I had been at bis room in 
Chambers street before. Cannot say when — it might have been 
a month. He appeared to be restless on ttie Saturday as he 
lay ill bed, but did not appear to sleep much ; appeared to b« 
coughing ; do not recollect iiis turning over and I di covering 
the other side of his neck. Never saw any other spot. Do not 
recollect having ever seen any mark on his hands or face. 
When I was at the bedside I was going to ask him if the inar!c 
was a pinch or something of that kind. On Friday he was ar- 
rested, and I sat up for him the whole night The clock did not 
strike the hours. 

By Mr. S^lden — ^The shirt I was washing on Wednesday I 
thought had had the stiffening washed out of the bosom as 
well as wristbands, but am not sure. His conduct during the 
week previous to his arrest did not appear such as usual. He 
dil not talk nor go into the parlor in company, as before. I 
tried to persuiide him to do so, but could not. Ho was always 
very kind, very miM ; treated me kindly always, and I do not 
recollect that I ever saw him in a passion. 

By Mr. Whiting — I am a mother by Mr. Colt. My own 
mother never ca'led to see me at 4? Monroe street. Tidnk I 
am acquainted with his disposition and temper. Never gave a 
reason to any person why I left him and returned to Philadel- 
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]tliiii. Hr. Colt instructed mo in writing while we were at 
Monroe street. 

By a Juror — Do not know anything about the watdi, and 
did not see it. 

By Mr. Wliitlng — Did not know there wos a wat h in tlie 
trunk when Justice Taylor took it, nor did I know theti that 
he had been ^irrosted ; I did not know Adams ; he was never 
at our house. 

The witness then left tlio court, attended by Samticl C»lt. 

Sarah Hart sworn — I know the prisoner, Mr. Colt, an<l Car- 
oline Ilcnshaw ; thev lived in mv house from the last of Fel>- 
mary, or be^nning of March, to the middle of May ; Mr. Colt 
was of very mild temper, very pleasant, and every day alike,. 
always plca>ant and m Id. 

By Mr. Selden — How did Caroline Ilenshaw act? ((»bjected 
to by Mr. Whiting.) 

Mr. Selden stated to tlie court that he meant to sliow that 
tlie on!y ground why she and Mr. Colt did n«»t fonn the rela- 
tion of man and wife, was owin:; to the breaking up of hia 
business, and his inability to provide an e-tablibhinent, but 
they both h>oked forward to the day w*ien tliey co:.!d l>e 
united. Ilis relation witli licr was one of the acts for which 
he has been called U)K)n by public sentiment to an.*-wer, but 
the was no prostitute except ns regarded hitn. He did wrmg 
and she did, but adverso circumstances alone caused them to 
lire together in the iilegitimato manner th y did ; f^till her 
character, every otlier way, was go<Hl. Siie catne into court 
under circumstances which went to impair lier reputation as a 
witness, and he wisheJ to show by tliis witness that sIio w.ifl 
deserving of confidence. 

Mr. Whiting siid, he hid no objection to allowing that the 
conduct of Caroline Hensliaw had beon pK>d both at Catharine 
and at Monroe streets. Tliey had not impeached her « harac- 
ter; but shoul 1 the parties be pcrmittetl privileges now, l»e 
allowed to testify for each other, when they would be denied 
if they stood in the relation of man and wife, and still further, 
produce ev deuce of correct conduct 7 

Judge Ecut stated, that unless thecharacterof a wittiess was 
impeached tlie testimony should be allowed. It was unnece^ 
sary to produce ovideuoe as to the character of the l.tst witne^su 
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Mr. Selden requested the court to notice the ooonders exeep- 
tion to the decision. 

Henrj W. Boot sworn — I reside in the city, and have so 
done for ten years. Am a native of Hartford. Was acquainted 
with John G. Colt in early life. We went to school together. 
Never saw him quarrelsome so far as to make remark. I in^ 
say one thing — John Ck>lt was the leader of ihe boys in ov 
neighborhood. 

Ilichard B. Pullen sworn— Kiiow Mr. C!olt Have been ac- 
quainted wiih him for three years. Think Mr. Colt wotild be 
the first man to resent an insult and the last man to give ft— -oob 
that would insult no man unless they first insulted him. Have 
been at his rooms in Chambers street and fj^lt pleasure in keep- 
ing his company. He was a man of extensive information, and 
I called upon him almost every evening. He generally wore 
a watch, but do not recollect any one in particular. 

Isaac Hart sworn — John C. Colt and Caroline H. Henahltw 
boarded with me from February to May, 1841 ; his conduct wai 
mild and good ; I s&w nothing whatever by which I could find 
fault with his behavior. 

Samuel S. Osgood swom^ — I am portrait painter, at the comer 
of Chambers street and Broadway ; my room is No 11, dh-eetly 
opposite Mr. Wheeler's, and coiftains three windows ; entered it 
in August ; when the windows are open the inconveni^ioe firoca 
noise in the street is so great tliat I have frequently to stof^ coa> 
versation; was never in the room after dark but once ;^ am 4 
native of Boston, and resided in Hartford twenty years since { 
Mr. Colt and myself went to school together; he was ardent m 
his feelings, but for what I know very amiable. I was absent 
from home when this circumstance happened. 

George Andrews sworn — Haye been acquainted with Mr. 
Colt since 1838 ; I am a merchant tailor, and have had businev 
transactions with him ; never discovered anything but that he 
was an amiable persoti ; he always paid cash down like a man. 

Fredrick Cary called — Am a clerk with R. Ashton & Co., in 
8 Cedar street. Have known John C. Ci>lt sinee August, 1840. 
when he was kee])ing a book sto^e in Philadelphia, comer of 
Fifth and Minor streets. I came h<ere in January 1840, ind 
have seen him often since. Have been at his rooms in Murray 
street, and aU » at Chambers street. Saw a box and other thingSi 
as already described. Saw a piece of lo<^king glass in his room. 
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which was against the wall, and a piece of paper kept over it. 
Saw the hatchet in his room at Chambers street, about the Ist of 
Angust Saw him have a new gold watch in September, some 
time after the 4th, cannot saj which day. 

Bj Mr. Whiting — I was in his room five or six times and 
iUid about ten minutes each time. lie was the onlj one I 
knew here from Philadelphia. I saw him witli the watch the 
11th or 13th of September. It was in his room, and I saw it 
as he held it up to tell what time it was. I said ^ yon have 
got a new watch ;" he replied (objected t^) ; I saw it had a gold 
fiiee and engraved back. The day he moved into Chambers 
street saw a piece of cloth in his room larger than a sheet, also 
a rape round his tmjik. Never saw him out of temper. Did 
not see him have a watch either before or after the day I men- 
tion. Read an account about the watch and key in the Sun — 
ramember fully as to the key, that it had dents on it ; no one 
gave me a description of the watch that had been found in the 
tvonk. [Tliis witness seemed to have been extremely deficient 
in both sight and recollection as related to particular occa- 

BOOS.] 

Mr. Selden then declared that the defiance would rest 

Tbe prosecution proceeded to introduce some testimony in 
rabnttaL 

Robert Iloe, sworn — ^Waa acquainted with Mr. Samuel 
Adams; have known him intimately since 1835; our inter- 
.course had been principally of a business kind ; he called upon 
OS almost every day ; I always had a great respect for the man, 
smd consid red his character and temper* viry good indeed; 
h^xB seen him upon very many occasions when his temper was 
tried ; do not think ho carried a cane ; lie was a plain, unas- 
•nniiTig man ; never knew or heard of his giving or receiving 
m blow. . 

Other witnesses were called, who testified similarly as to the 
difracter of Mr. Adams. 

Solon Humphreys, sworn — I am clerk to the Patent Arms 
Cp. I charged the pistols on board the Belle Ponle. The ball 
Wis thrown the length of the ship, about one hundred and 
titty feet, and stnick a b«4ird. The pistol was fire^l only by a 
'I he ball must be rammed home to be effective. A very 
quantity of powder introduced would have treat force. 

John Ehleit, sworn — I am treasurer of the Patent Arms Oow 
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"When a pistol is charged in t^e proper manner a ball can be 
thrown by a mere cap a Jmndred and fifty to two hundred feet 
'At a hundred and thirty-fivo feet it le-aves a mark. If the ball 
does not show power, it is bepause the ball is not driven home, 
or the cap properly put o:i. Think a ball thrown by a cap 
would not L'o throusrh p, skull at a distance of five or six feet. 
A very email quantity of powder, say half ihc charge of a cap, 
m addition, wou d drive a ball at a distance of nine or ten feet 
through a half-inch plank. Tiiink the exi>eriments made in 
Court liave been fairly done, and that the caps were of the 
best kind, better than are usually sold, and can only be had at 
our establishment and one other. 

Mr. Whiting here declared that the prooccution would rest. 

The defence then recalled Mr. Brinckerhoff, superintendent 
of the Poudrette Co. — Had cleaned the sink at Monroe street, 
with a view to see if anything cjuld be discovered. Put a man 
down the sink at the rear of the granite building some few days 
ago, with a light and a rake, and he discovered nothing. 

Within the last two days, however, the sink had been cicaneii. 
Had a tub, in which was placed what was discovered. We 
found some cloth, s<>ni6 portions of a towel, and a bundle which 
contained Axons from i s outside nppearance, all of whicli were 
placed in the tub. Put the tub in the rear part of the wagtm, 
and carried it into th^ Tombs. Remained there till morning, 
when wo went to see Mr. Selden, Mr. Wating, and others. I 
told Mr. Fowkes I should take the bundle iii:o my own p4»8<es- 
sion. Took it down to Nassau street, placed it in thj cellar 
under I -ck and key, an 1 from that took it to the factory, where 
the bundle was opened. There was found in it a hat, a pair of 
shoeB, a ]<air of pantidoons, part of a ehirt, a pair ot suspenders, 
and a vest. 

Mr. Selden — Was it there, sir, whcJi you made the first ex- 
amination ? 

Mr. Whiting objected, as it would only be a matter of judg- 
n^ent. 

Witness continued — From the condition of the bnndle and 
the state of the garments, supposed the bundle must have been 
overlooked on the fir»t examination. I stated so to Mr. Conk- 
11 n. Have no doubt, from the garments being rotted, that they 
have laid there. The soil has not been thoroughly examined 
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yef. Some tilings wero found this mnniing — a pencil case, 
soiiio keys, a half-dollar piece, and otlier things. They were 
not found in the bundle. I came here early, by request of 
M:. SoMen, and did not have time to examine the wliole of 
the soil. Ilad cleaned the sink at Monroe street in the early 
]>art of October, but merely raked that at the granite build* 
ings. Have a piece of tlie pantaloons anJ vest in my pocket. 
[Showed the pieces, and they were examined by the jnr .] 
The pantaloons wero gambroon, and the vest may have been 
yellow. There was also a pockothandkerchlef and a pair of 
stockings. The bundle was tied in a hard knot, the dingimal 
corners of the handkerchief tied. Tlie contents under tiie third 
apartment had licen raked. Tlie hat had been cut from the 
rim to the cr^wn, directly opp >8i^e, and pressed together. It 
was so cut, apparently, by a sharp instrument. The vest was 
folded up ; there was nothing in the [vockets. Tlie shirt had 
l>een saturated with bliKKl. Cannot say about the hat and vest, 
tiiey are so much soiled. The suf»|)enders were thrown in. 
There was only part of a shirt Tlie pantaloons were doubled 
up. Tlie sh<»es wero at the bottom of the bundle. Tliere were 
six or seven pieces of cloth, the largest about the size of an or- 
dinary t*wel. 

R*»bert Emmett sworn — Called upon the Mayor a week or 
ten day^i alter the arrest of tlie prisoner. I am not sure I stated 
to the Mayor I wished to have the privy examined, but I said 
I wished ttj have his aid. [Objected to.] I asked him if be 
did not 1 el bound t > aid in efforts at discoveries t^-nding to 
convict or clear the prisoner, without communicating the re- 
atilt to t!ie District Attorney. At first he thought he could, but 
his filial answer was in the neg itive. 

Justice Taylor and Mr. Brinckerhoff were recalled — They 
frave more ad<litional unimpi»rtant testimony as to the exam* 
illation of the sinks. 

Tennis Fowks corroborrated the testimony as to the find* 
ing of .urticles iu the sink at ChaTiibers street. 

Mr. Blake recalled — ^Thoiirr]|t the pencil case foond 
in the sink might have belonged to Mr. Adatns ; he had one that 
made aa'iiiilar noi^e when it was druwn out. Do not recog- 
iiiae any of the keys. 

Mr. Mooahan recalled — Thought the key here shown waa 
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the one that'Mr. Adams carried in Lis pocket ; it belonged to 
Lis office door. 

The Districts Attorney and the counsel for tLe prisoner, both 
stated that thej had ended, 

Mn Whiting then read the points ofi'WhveL he should rclj 
as to circumstantial evidence. 

Mr. Robert Emmet then rose and addressed the jury, open* 
ing in nn impressive manner, for the defence. Ho spoke sub- 
stantiallj as follows : — We will admit that Colt took the life of 
Adams, and we now propose to tell jou, as far as possible, 
how it was done. As the counsel for Mr. Colt, I state what he 
would if he were to st^d up before you. It is not for you to 
receive it other than a? a statement of faotis, which you are an* 
thorized to reject or receive. I will reail what would be the 
statement of Mr. Colt, were he called upon to give ^he facts in 
reference to it. We have a right, as none but the Ood 'above 
us saw the transaction, to show the manner in which the act 
was done. I shall speak in t^ie finst person. 

Samnel Adams called on Friday at my office, as near as I 
can recollect, between tl:e hours of tliree and four o'clock* 
Whether he had any epecial object in view in coming at that 
time or not, I cannot say. When he entered my office, I was 
sitting at my table, as usual, and was at that time engaged in 
looking over a manuscript account book, as I Lad been engaged 
in this work for one or two days previous, that is, I was read- 
ing over the entries and reconsidering the arithmetical caleu* 
lations belonging to the entries, &c, Mr. Adams seated Liui- 
self ill a chair near the table, and widiiii an arm^s lengtli of 
myself, so near that if we both leaned our heaUs forward towards 
each other, I have no doubt but that they would have touched. 
I spoke of my account, which he had at my request handed to 
me ten or twelve days before. I stated to him that his accoant 
was wrong, and read to him at the same time the account, as 
I h^d made it out on another piece of paper, and requested 
him to alter Lis account as I had it. lie objected to it at first, 
saying that I did not understand printing. Ue however altered 
bis fignres as I read them f ix>m my account. I inade . the re* 
mark that I would give ten dollars or some sucheum if I was 
not nglit. After he had altered his iigures, and ou looking It- 
over, he said that he was right at first, and made the reaiark 
that 1 moan^ to cheat him. (In the meantime we had both 
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been figuring, on separate papers, part of the accoMnt.) Word 
followed word till it came to blows. The w«»k1i **y3U lie" 
were passed, and S' veral sli;;ht blows, and until I received a 
blow across my mouth, and nose which caused my nosesliirlitlj 
to bh*ed. I do not know tiiat I felt like exerting myself to 
strong defence. I believe I then struck him next violenrly with 
my fist We grappled wirh each other at the time, and I found 
myself shoved to the wall, with my side and hip to the table. 
At this time he had his hand in my neck handkerchief, twist- 
ing it so tliat I could scarcely breathe, and at the same time 
pressing roe hard upon the wall and table. There was a ham- 
mer upon the table which I then immediately seized hold of, 
and instantly struck him over Uie head. At (his ti iiCi I think, 
his hat was nearly in my face, and his face, I should think, 
was downwards. I do not think he saw me seixe the hammer. 
The seijdng of the hammer and the blow was instantaneous. I 
think tliis blow knocked his hat ofiT, but will not be positive. 
At the time I only remember of his twisting my neck band- 
kerchief so tight that it seemed to me as though I lost all power 
of reason. Still I thought I was striking away with the ham- 
mer. Whether he attempted to get the hammer from me or 
not I cannot say ; I do not think he did. The first sense of 
thought waA, it seemed, that his hand or something brushed 
from my neck downwards. I cannot say that I had any sense 
or reflection till I heard A knock at the door. Yet there is a 
faint idea still remains that I shoved him off from me, so that 
Le fell over ; but of this I cannot say. When I iieard the 
knock at the door, I was instantly started, and am fully con- 
scious of g>»ing and turning the key so as to lock it. I then s:it 
down, for I felt very weak and sick. After sitting a few min- 
Qtes^ and seeing so much blood, I think I went and looked at 
poor AdamSi who broathed qr.ire loud for several minutes 
threw his artrs out and was silent. I recollect at this time 
taking him by the hand, which seemed litelesiiy and a horrid 
thrill came over me, that I had killed him. 

Aboat this time some noise startled me. I Mi agitated or 
frightened, and think I went to the door to see if I had fast- 
ened it| and toiJc the key out and tume*! down the sli<ie. I 
think I stood for a minute or two, listening to hear if the affray 
bad caused any alarm. I believe I then t(X>k a seat near the 
window. It was a ould, damp day, and the window had been 

18 
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closed all day, except six or eight inches at the top, which I let 
down when I first went to the office, and which remained down 
all the time I occupied it. I remained in the same seiit, I 
should thinky for at least half an hour, without moving, unless 
it was to draw the curtains of the window close, while thej 
were within reach. Mv custom had been to leave the cartains 
about one third drawn from tlie side of the window towards 
Broadway. The blood, at the time, was spreading over iLe 
floor. There was a great quantity, and I felt alarracd lest it 
should leak through into the apothecary's store. I triid to 
stop it, by tying my handkerchief round his neck tir^Iit. This 
ap})eared to do no good. I then lo<»ked about the room for a piece 
of twine, and found in a box which stood in the room, after 
partially pulling out some awning that was in it, a piece of 
cord, which I tied tightly round his neck, after taking the 
handkerchief off, and his stock, too, I think. It was then I dls 
covered so much blood, and the foar of its leaking through the 
floor caused me to take a towel, and gather with it all I conM, 
and rinse it into the pail I bad in the room. Ihe pail was, I 
siiouIJ think, at that time about one third full of water, and 
the blood filled it at least another third t'n!]. Previous to do- 
ing this, I moved tlie body towards the box, and pulled oa^ 
part of the awning to rest it on, and covered it with the re— 
mainder. I never saw his face afterwards. After soaking up a\l 
tlie blood I could, which I did as still and hastily as possibl^^, 
I took my scat again near the window, and began to tliir&l 
what was best to do. About this time somo one knocked JBt 
the tloor, to whicli, of conrse, I paid no attention. My horrid 
situati«'n remained from tiiis time till dark, a silent space ol 
time of srill more horrid reflection. At dnsk of the eveninjr, 
and at the same time some omnlbusses were passing. I care 
fully opened the door« and went out as still as possible, and I 
tiionght unheard. I crossed into the Park, and went dotro 
from thence to tlie Ci^y Hotel, my purpose being to relate the 
circumstance to a bro'her who was stopping at that house. I 
saw him in the front reading-room, engaged in conversation 
with two gentlemen. I spoke to him, a few words p:issed be- 
i ween us, and, seeing tluit he was engaged, I altered mypn^ 
po^jiC, and rctnrned as tar as the Park. I walked up and down 
tiie Park, thinking what w*as best to do. Many things I 
thought of — among others, was g^»mg to some magistrate, vA 
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relating the facfs to him. Then the horrora of the excitement, 
a trial, p;i lie ccnsare, and faUo and f»ul n^portn t!i:r won!. I ho 
raised by the many who wou'd stand rc*ady to in k r'.o b«a 
api'car worse than the woraf, for tlie pake of a i>:il rv |.iitHfice 
fpiined to them in the puhllcalitm of perverted truths "nd orii(- 
inal, fjlscy foul, caliiiiinutia:; lioi). All this, a<Ided to my then 
fee in^rs, was more th;in could be borne. B sides, at the time/ 
in addition to the blows given, there would be led the mark or 
evidence of a rope drawn tightly round the neck, which hwiked 
to«» deliberate for anvthioj? like death cau^ed in an jiffiav. 
luring the buiMinj^ seemed at first a happy thought, and all 
Would be enveloped in flime, and wafted into air and a^hes. 
Tlien the danger of causing the death of others (as there were 
quite a numl>er who slept in the building), the destruction of 
property, &c., caused me at once to abandon the idea. I next 
thought of liavin^X a 6uitaK-e box made, and having it leaded 
inside, so that the blood would not run out, and moving it off 
•omevhen^ and burying it. Then tlie delay of all this, and 
great liability of bein^ detected. 

After wandering in the Park f »r an hour or more, I retunied 
to uiy nK>m, and en ercd it a^ I liad left it, as I supiHMed, uu- 
olMicr\ed. Whecler*s door was ctjie:!, and he was talkin:^ to 
•onie oxin quite audibly. I went into my ro»m, entering unde- 
termined, and not knowin:; what to do. Al\er I was soateil in 
my TMitn, I waited silently t U Wheeler^s school wan out, and 
lib Tglits extinguished. During this sus]>ense, it occurred to 
me that I might put the Innly in a cask or box, and slip it off 
•omew tere. I little th* tight at this tine that the box which 
was in the r*»om would annwer ; I fiUpix»S(Hl it too s^ort and 
small, and entire y unsa'e, as it waA quite o]>cn. Whei^Ier^b 
arh<M)l lK*ing out, I htill heanl M>me (»tie iu his nnim, and, as I 
tlieu thought, l«ild d(»wn on some WnchcH. The noise did ii4»t 
ap|H.*ar exactly like a person piing to l>ed. I C(»a'd hear the 
r-.istling of no bed-cl« 'tliea. I felt somewhat ularnuHl, but then 
the idcA o<*eurroil to mo that it mijhr be the ]K*r»on who 
'Wntcler statinl was going to occupy the r Mini that I then oc- 
etipii*d as a i»leeping room as S4>on as I g vo it up, whidi w<ui 
to bo in alH)ut ten days* time, was temp(»rarily occupv ing his 
r«N>Tn for that purpi^e. Relit*ving myself l»y this th<»u;:ht, I 
n»i*n lit a candle, knowing tliat no time wms to be l^^t ; i^ome* 
tiling miut be done. Tt>is was about niuo o^ciock, 1 should 
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Uiink. ITaving closed the Bhiitters, I went aud examined the 
box to see if I could not crowd tlie body into it. I Bo»n saw 
tliat there was a possibility of doing so, if I could bend the 
legs up, so that it would answer if I could keep some of the 
canvas around the body to al)sorb the blood, and keep it from 
running out. This I was fearful of. It occurred to nie, if I 
bury or send this body off, tlie clothes which he had on woald 
from description discover who it might be. It became neoe»- 
sary to strip and dispose of the clothes, which I speedily gocom- 
plished, by ripping up the coat-sleeve, vect, Ac, which 
removing the clothes, the keys, money, &c«, in his pocked 
caused a rattling, and I took them out and laid them on one 
side. I then pulled a part of the awning over the body tohide 
it. I then cut and tore a piece from the awning, and laid it is 
the bottom of the box. I then cut several pieces from the 
awning for the purpose of lessening its bulk, supposing it WM 
too much to crowd into tlie box with the body, i. e^ it wooM 
not go in. I then tied as tight as I could a portion of awning 
about the head, having placed something like flax, which I 
found in the box, with the awning. (This flax or twindriog 
tow came from a room I had previously occupied, No. 3 Ma^ 
ray street, also the awning.) I then drew a piece of this rope 
around the legs at the joint of the knees, and tied them to- 
gether. I then connected a rope to the one about the ehoal- 
der or neck, and bent the knees toward the head of tlie bodf 
as much as I coulJ. This brought it into a compact fiitfi* 
Ailer several efforts I succeeded in raising the body to a duir 
beat, then to the top of the box, and turning it round a little, 
let it into the box as easy as I could back downwards, widi 
he.4d raised. The head, knees, and Teet, were still a little out, 
but, by reaching down to the bottom of the box, and pulliB|f 
the body a little towards me, I readily pushed the head in vA 
feet. The knees still projected, and I had to stand upon theo 
with all my weight before I could get them down. The awn- 
ing was then all crowded in the box, excepting a piece ortf« 
which I reserved to wash the floor. There being still a portico 
[ of the box, next to the feet, not quite full, I took his coat, ao^ 
after puUuig up a portion of the awnmg, crowded it i»arti«lly 
under them, and replaced the awning. Tlie cover was at once 
juit on the box, and nailed down with four or five nails, whiA 
were broken and of but little account. I then wrapped there- 
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r of liifl elothing up, and carried it down stairs to tlie 
lid tlircw it in it, toj^etlicr witli Iiis keys, wallet, money, 
aaes, &c. These latrer things I took down in v\y hat 
kets, a part wrap|>ed in a paper, and a part otherwise, 
ring tliem down I think tliey must have rattled out of 
er. 

I returned to my room, carried down the pail which 
3d the bl(x»d, and threw it into the gutter of the street; 
[ several pails of water and threw it in the same direc- 
e pump is nearly oppo^ite the outer door of the building ; 
*ried a pail of water up stairs, and repeated said wush- 
third pail ; then rinsed the pail, returned it clean and 
da full of water to the room ; opened tlie shutters as 
rew a chair to the do<>r, and leaned it against it on the 

I I cl<»tied it. Locked the door and went at once to the 
:ton hath house in Pearl street, near Broadway. On 

to the b tth house, went by a liardware store, for tho 
of getting some nalU to further secure the b )X. The 
A cosed. When I got to the bath house, I think by 
k tliere it was eight minutes past ten. I washed out 
: tb«»ronghly in parts of the sleeves and bosom, tliat 
newhat stained with blood from washing tlio floor, 
taloons in the knees I al-o washed a little, and my 
luikerchiet in spots. I then went home ; it wanted, 
•:«»t home, ab<'Ut five ninutes of eleven o*cIock. I lit a 
usual. Caroline wished to know why I came in so late, 
no excu!»e, s:iving that I was with a f> iend from Pnila- 
I think, and that I slH>uid gta up in the morning 
g*» and see him oflf. I went to the stand and pretended 
t.ll she became quiet or went to sleep. I then put 
Ight and un<irehsed myself, spread my shirt, &c., out 
ind went ti bed. In the morning, at about half past 
x*k, I gut lip ]>uton niy shirt and handkerchief, which 
tyet quite dry, into the bottom of the clotlie>-basket 
le bed. Always c'langed my shirt on g<»ing to bed. 
lorning put on a clean shirt and handkerchief ami was 
IrBMed wiien Caroline woke up. I said to her that it 
btful whether I should return to breakfast. Did not 
went to the office, found all apparently as I had let^ 
nf after some nails; g«»t them at Wood's store; tlie 
la jiiat o)>eaing; returned to the riK>m ; nailed the box 
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on all bides ; went down to the East river, to ascertain the first 
l>acket for New Orleans. Returned to my room — marked tbe 
box — moved it myself, but with great diflSculty, to the head of 
the stairs — did not dare to let it down myself — went to look 
for a cartnian — saw a man passing the door as I was fcomg oat 
— requested him to help me down with a box — he got it down 
without any assistance — preferred doing so — paid him ten or 
twelve cents — went down Chambers street for a cartman whom 
I saw coming towards Broadway — hired him to take the box 
to the ship, foot of Maiden lane — went with him. While he 
was loading the box I went to my office for a piece of paper 
to write a receipt on — wrote a receipt to be signed by the cap- 
tain, on my way down the street — did njt offer the receipt to 
be sitrned, but requested one, which tiie receiver of the box 
gave me. A clerk was by at the time and objected to the 
form of the receipt, and took it and altered it — wished to know 
if I wanted a bill of lading. I first remarked that as there 
was hut one box, it was not very important ; however that I 
would call at the office for one. Did not go for a bill of lading. 
Tore np the receipt before I was two squares from the ship. 
Ketiirned to my office, by way of Lovejoy's Hotel in theptirk. 
AVent to the eating room, called for a hot roll and coffee ; coal*! 
not eat. Drank two cups of coffee. Went to mj' office, locked the 
door, and^at down fi>r some time. Examined every thing ab>nt the 
ro< »m. Wiped the wall in one huudred spots. Went home and to 
bed. 

We had intended, said Mr. Emmett, to state the facts 
to the public, but circumstances induced us to await the 
trial. When I first saw Mr, Colt he was a perfect stranger 
to ine. After hearin:jc ^^^ paiticulare, it was our intea- 
ti<»n to make the matter public, but decided (otherwise. 
Mr. Colt consented to it only witli the understanding that he 
shoiild } et make the stateuient. 

[The Dibtrict Attorney abked if such a course of remark 
were proper. The judge answered that the communications 
made by Mr. Colt were not admissible.] 

Mr. Emmett then explained the law upon the subject, aaJ 
went fu.ly into it — read the various laws and precedents gov- 
erning the case, reviewed the evidence, and concluded by t 
mozt eloquent appeal to the jury. 
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Mr. Sinitli/ for the prosccntion, ppoke for two hours in a 
most impressive and masterly manner. 

Mr. Selilen for the prisoner commi need by stating that his 
.*omarks should not extend to a length unnecessarily to trenpa s 
upon the time of tlie jury. Ho a:liide<l to the commetitA 
which had been made ni^tn the lar, and stated that the stut- 
ute gave to the jury the decision as to the law as well as the 
facts. The net in relation to concenim;^ the body must not bo 
connected with the idea itself. Even it he adopted the snij^- 
ge^ti< n that breaking in tlie frontal bone wan to conceal th^ 
body, it can have no bearing upon the decision as to the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant. Dil they suppose it was a feel- 
ing of cniclty, for the )»urpo8e of mangling the body at his 
feet, as alluded to by the prosecution. lie believed the Wimnds 
were given before the body of Mr. Adams was struck down. 
Mr. C«»lt would not have resorted to disfiguring the head to 
insure (roncealtnont ; it was the 1 1- c > ;rse that a man of mind 
would resort to. Adams lay prob;r.ite at the foot of the pris- 
oner — ho fell, and the attention ot th so in the adjoinin r room 
was attracted by the noise — they listened — not a sound was 
heanl, not a groan uttered. Where was the prisoner then ! 
lie was hanging over the body of his victim, contemplating 
the ruin that had been created. Tlie transaction to<»k place 
at half past three, and it is said his room was watche<i till nine. 
Do you not believe that he knew the movements of th«>se out- 
side t What sensations would likely be pixHluced in his tninA ! 
Ko o e put their hand upen the door f >r tlie purpose of en- 
trance. He was in terror of his situation. He knew that no 
pcrs<»n ha«l witnessed the net — that his situation, living in a 
8' ate of profligacy, Mas Dg: inst Mm — ho h;.d nothing on which 
ho c<M}M full back as to ciHincction or character — and was not 
in a condition by which he conl 1 hope for credence in making 
his situation known. There is no man but under such ci.cnm- 
stancis woulil have resorted to concea ment rather than disclose 
what c*ccuried. He deterniincil ii)>on the plan, and i^et out to 
put it in execution. ^* Po r Adam.4 is dead,^ said he, ^ and I 
s!)all have to meet the consequences or conceal what hds I>een 
done by means witliin my power.'' Yet the means had noth- 
ing to do with the offence unlefis collected for that pur{N>8e, 
and that they were not so lias been proved. He n^S4»rteii to 
tlie plan of placing the boJy ia a box — it could not stay 
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in his room — ^to attempt bringing it or throwing it into the 
sea, would be certain to caose detection, and it was disposed of 
in the best manner he thought possible. The bodj was discov- 
ered. In reiati'-*! to the catastrophe itself, Adams was standing 
on his feet, and fell dead upon the floor, and face to face. The 
testimony of Mr. Wheeler, on looking through the key-bole, 
shows the body to have been near the table. Suppose Colt had 
Adams by the throat, there could have been no outcry. Adama 
could not, and Colt would have had no reason to ; but in that 
case Colt would have been the victor, and had ^no need of re- 
sorting to other means of defence! But, on the contrary, Adams 
had Colt by the throat, and there was necessity of resorting to 
other means of defending himself. The axe lay on the table, 
where it would necessarily in that small room be placed. Oolt 
seized it, and in self defence struck the blows. It was all done 
in an instant^s time. The first blow may have deprived Adams 
of speech, but had the musbular power continued, it woald 
cause him to hold with stronger grasp on the neck-cloth ot Mr. 
Colt General Hamilton, on being shot, sprung from the 
ground before he fell ; and young Austin, after he had been 
shot in the head, advanced upon Selfridge, and struck him 
some violent blows before he fell dead. Tlie effect of the 
blows on Adams' head, while he held Colt by the nec-k-cloth. 
would cause him to hold with still greater pertinacity. His 
head would nect^ssarily be thrown back to avoid the hatchet, 
and placed in a position wliich would be likely to receive the 
blows that have been shown. As to the idea of the pistol, is it 
probable the prisoner would have used the hatchet when he 
had the other, whereby he would have avoided detection, — lor, 
although the ball might not penetrate through the skull, a Terj 
slight addition of gunpowder would have caused death. With 
what caution circumstantial evidence should be received, ia 
shown by the testimony of Mr. De Forest, for had it not been 
for subsequent proof to the contrary, it would have been 
believed that the deceased could have been shot by the mere 
action of the cap, and had been so. As to the motives of the 
prisoner, let us glance at them. Tlie prosecution had been 
commenced with an idea that the box was prepared and the 
hatchet newly purchased for the purpose, and a sort of mortifica- 
tion appeared observable when it turned out that the prisoner 
had owned tliein so long. Is it likely, if he had contemplated 
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killing Adams, he would have brought them into his own room, 
from which he would have been compelled to remove the body, 
and where he would be so likely of discovery ? He did not take 
his life from motivt»s of revenge — he had none to gratify. Was 
it for gain t Had he been disi^oeed to seek money in this way, 
he would have marked out a more wealthy victim tlian {)Oor 
Adams. On tlie contrary, the supposition of a sudden quarrel 
between tliem is borne out by the fac t that Adams left Mr. 
Wells' store between two and three o'clock, in an angry state 
of mind, for the purpose of going to Colts room. It had been 
stated that the idea was conceived by Colt after his arrival, for 
the purpose of plunder. Tlie evidence of the articles found in 
the sink, and which had been there since, shows this not to hav6 
been the case. Ilad he premeditated to kill Adams for the sake 
of the watch, he must have known also that tlie body would 
have to be disposed of. Broadway was extremely noisy at that 
time of day, and sounds were not heard ; but would not Cole 
have known that there was but a thin door between him and 
Mr. Wheeler, and the cry of a victim would probably be dis- 
covered! It was shown tliat Colt hr;d a pistol. How easily, 
bad he premeditated taking life, could he have decoyed Adams 
to some otlier plac^ where ho would have no trouble with the 
body. Ilad he taken tlie life oi Samuel Adams for the sake of 
the watch, would ho have not told his friends at Monroe street 
that the plunder was in his trunk, would be discovered by the 
oflScers of police, oud bid them to remove it, twenty-four li« nrj 
having elapsed from tlie time ot his arrest, during which he had 
continued interooorse with his friends ; and the house being 
searched, the watch fell into his {x^c^'ss'on as the other things 
did, and ho thought no more of it than of tlie otliers. Ogood, 
who occupied the room next U Wheeler's, went to rost4>n, car- 
rying his carpet-bag, and the District-Attorney Beeined desirous 
to fasten on Uie idea that Colt liati cluKicn the time wVen Os- 
good was away, to effect a premeditated purpose. Is it incon* 
sistent to suppose that Adams gave Colt possession of the watch 
previoof to the quarrel in order to perfect a sale, in which case 
it would not be throvm away as the other things were ) The 
idea miglit have occurred to him that Samuel Adams left but 
little, and here was some valuable property that at some day 
might be restored to his family. ' TIic learned counsel said thia 
moming that Candine Ilenshaw's testimony was not entitled to 
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confidence, — that she was living in a state of adnltery with Mr. 
Colt. If he means to apply tliat to her general coutbo, he is 
niucli mistaken. I have soeii tliose who pretended virtue guilty 
of vice — have seen the wife whose word was no better tlian th^ 
of the mistress. She may have been guilty on one point, but is 
entitled to credit as regards every other, ller testimony showed 
that she loved the prisoner, yet was determined to tell the 
truth. Caroline Ilenshaw had ac cess to the trunk, and Colt 
knew it. He was aware that tlie watch was an elegant one, of 
peculiar workmanship, and must be discovered in case he after- 
wards attempted to wear it. Is it likely he would have plun- 
dered another of such an article as that, and have committed 
murder in order to do it ? Except what was shown yesterday, 
in respect to the articles found in the trunk, there is no evidence 
that Samuel Adams had anything about his person. He was 
not a man likely to have had money about him — he was pressed 
on all sides, and his books disclose it. There is nothing on the 
books that gires evidence of his having received a dollar of 
money. Had any money been in possession of Adams, Lane, Mrs. 
Adams or his foreman would have known it, and the Dist-Att'y. 
been ready to prove the fact. Tlie subject shall be dismissed, then, 
assured tliat nothing has been shown to pVove anything legally 
wrong in that point. Now for the quarrel — God forbid we 
should say anything against Mr. Adams, his character or his 
conduct. The name of John C. Colt is stamped upon the record 
of criminal jurisprudence — he has been represented as if he had 
been born for blood« — has been persecuted and maligned ; but 
it is not for us to visit the idea u)x>n the unfortunate deceased. 
Adams went to Colt's room in a '' vexed mood," having ex- 
pressed surprise to Air. Wells that Mr. Colt expected the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. Mr. Colt owed Samuel Adams only seventy- 
one dollars, but he contended that he owed him more. Out of 
that account worcls came up^ which produced blows, and ter- 
minated in death. Mr. Adanis had hold of Mr. Colt in a man- 
ner to prevent him crying out, and caused him to use the hatchet 
in self-ilefence. The plates and residue of the books were in pos- 
session of Mr. Adams. Tlie temper he repeatedly exhibited 
may have grown out of misfortune. On three occasions he has 
shown it. by saying " You intend to cheat,'' or, " you intend to 
swindle me,' and he called the surrogate of Emgs County a 
liar. Ilic present quarrel is involved in darkness, and who 
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commenced \i is not proved, but enough is diown to convey nn 
idea of the fact. As to the wounds on the back of die head of 
decaited, tliey could have been produced by tlio fall, and i>roh.i. 
bljr were so— or may have been caused by iho })ri6oiier, in ef- 
forts to get the body into the Ik)X, or in other waysbuIWcqiK nt to 
tlic qu rrel. The pieces chopped off were fi und in tlie lx>x when 
o|>ened at the dead house. Everything bears the e\ idenco of 
wounds 1>eing given in selfdefence. Tlie couum;! s^iid we 
sliould Iiave shown whore we pur> h.ised tlie nails. It would be ai 
ea-y for a storekeeper to prove the transfer of a cent, a^to ])rovo 
who bought a penny^s worth of nails. It was also t>;iid that the 
mark on the neck of Colt was caused by getting down the box. 
Tlio mark seen by Caroline IL nshaw was on the jugular vein — 
a man receives a weight on his shoulder, not on his neck. The 
pinning up of his shirt shows a feeling of innocence rather than 
guilt 'J he counsel also said that the new engagement to occupy 
tlie room a week longer, showed a premeditated dci^ign. Mr. 
Colt could have easily got the watch witliout planning it for a 
week, or resorting to an wt of violence. The counsel, when ho 
spoke of the little mementos of hair, said they were found among 
tlie rubbish. lie lias subverted the testimony — they were found 
in the pocket-book. In rc;jard to the saw, the witnesses were 
alarmeil — the cry of blood had gone forth — and the circum- 
stances were represented as o(*curring at times different from 
when they took place. Mrs. Octon said Colt got and returned 
it on Tliursday, and yet Delno^.-e said that he heard it g<»ing on 
Saturday morning. Mr. Colt was publishing a l>ook, and is it 
t«x> much to suppose lie hud been engaged in sendiug S4>mo 
of them off! The witnesses no doubt intended to repre^^ent 
things truly, but they have confused the dates. Tlrj man who 
wanted to borrow the saw said Mr. Colt uttered an oath, but 
that was not uncommon. The )^risoner had not been treated by 
tlie prosecuting oflScers witli ordinary courtesy or ordinary kind- 
ness. AVhen examinations were made in tlie sinks at Monroe 
and Chami>ers street, notliiug had been stated by the {oliro to 
the prisoner, so that some ]»erson in his l>ehalf couM liave I>een 
present to witness that it was done fairly. Mr. I>riu('kerhoff 
ga\e evidence as to the clearing of the sink, showing that the 
articles liad been pla^*ed there from the first ; but an effort wa4 
made by the prosecuting oflicors to show that tlio j>n»j>erty had 
been placed there after tlie indictment wui tbund ; but it hud 
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failed. The goveniment has as good a right to protect as to 
prosecute the prisoner, and testimony should not have been pre- 
sented that was not well founded. It was sworn that deceased 
had been salted down, but it was sworn by persons not entitled to 
credit, and it is satisfactory to find that the indignation which 
had been created in the public mind is changed to simple curi- 
osity. The witnesses all testified difierently, and poor Jemmy 
Short, on leaving the stand, said that Adams was salted. Bat 
did any of them feel the chrystalized matter with their hands! 
Jenmiy Shoii; first said he washed the body before the doctoiB 
examined it, and afterwards stated the reverse. Justice Taylor, 
(who, with the head of the city government, is the only man who 
has shown any mercy to the prisoner), together with the Mayor 
and higlily respectable physicians, say there was no salt on the 
body. The officers of police, many of whom are not men of 
confidence, were allowed to testify, and Dr. Chilton sent to 
examine the spots, but no one could analyze the articles found 
with the body. 

(Tlie District Attorney said that the salt had been analyzed, 
and they might bring additional testimony to the stand.] 

So much the worse, then, said Mr. Selden ; the prosecution 
should have shown it, and not left us in the dark. When the 
wife was here, one of the salt men was directed to bring up 
the bio »dy garments and shako them under her very nose. 
Although the death of Adams had not been denied, the testi- 
mony 111 list be brought up to make an effect on the audience. 
Even the grave was opened, and the head severed fnim the 
trunk. The physicians said they could examine it in another 
room, but it was necessary to place upon the table of a court 
the l»ead, in order that you, gentlemen of the jury, might be 
influenced by the feelings observaMe among the multitude. 
A charge ^v;i<j made that a pistol had been used, and the brain 
searched to find a ball. ConM the pris >ner have obtained the 
exhuming of the body to prove his innocence. The activity 
of the ]>olice has been brought into exertion, in a manner 
such as I have never known, in order to convict the prisoner, 
and liis case lias withstood them all. lie is entitled to the 
symj^athy of a jury of liis country. I ask only for the esercise 
of that principle of law, which says that where there is a doubt, 
it must bo placed in favor of the prisoner. When there are 
two degrees in the statute— one that will cause a l muted de* 
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proo of punishment, and the other show excnsablo homicidei 
if* there is a doubt as to which the case belongs, the jury ig 
boniid to i>re^ent a verdict of accuittal. The jury has been 
kept al<.H>f from external events, and can now see tliat what a 
first seemed murder, is but an a'tcident. A prisoner is not 
bound to show jufitification — it is for the jury to decide. Oen* 
tlemen, after nearly a fortnight's trial, the cau^e of the prisoner 
is now committed to your hands, — a young man just entering 
into life, his prospects probably have been permanently blasted 
— but still it is for you to pass up>n the fact, — we leave hit 
cause with you, re<juetting you to bear in mind juntice as well 
as mercy, is a portion of the a*tribnte8 of the criminal law. 

Mr. Whiting, District Attoir.ey, then rose and reir*arked :*^ 
We are atout to close. Blood has beet spilt — shall we flinch 
in the performance of our duties, or fulfil our oathc — not only 
do jastice to the unfortunate person, but to ourselves and the 
country. Tlie counsel has not atiempted to show tiiat the 
prisoner is not guilty, but I have l>een placed en tribl, and 
diarged with doing everything malignant. If I am such as 
they describe, the sooner you get anotlier to fill the office of Dia- 
trict Attorney the better. If doing everything to fac litate 
counsel for the prisoner — if ever having read the ncc^ounts in 
the pa|>ers, niiikes me guilty, then I am so — then have I per- 
secuted their client to the death — if furnishing copies of all the 
affida^ its, and showing favor to the prisoner, such as none ever 
was sh«jwn — then am I guilty. But I appeul to twelve honebt 
hearts whom I see before me, that I have done nothing since 
this trial h.is commenced but what wa^ strict.y enj ■iucd upun 
me by my duty. What do the counsel mean by their asper- 
sions t As t> the last gentleman who has ^p«iLcu« if, pcraJven* 
ture, a little jealousy has entered into his feelings I will only 
say, that if I ever go to tlie legislative halls, I wid re* urn to 
the people having performed all tlie pledges that have been 
enjoined U|)on me« ana when I go from this trial to tiie bosom 
it the comnmnity I riiall feel that I have performed the oath 
liat I have t ken« As to the threats of the other genc/eman, 
that I deserved impeachment, I can only say that his threats 
iiave no terrors. Perhaps I deserved blame — let not h Imir of 
the prisoner's bead be hurt — think not of me — they hu ti I had 
a feeling of triumph — triutnph of what — if it were in my 
ooweri I would nnclote this man's chains and say ''go.'' I 
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would, after performing my duty, talce that man's hand and 
Iioar from liis lips that I had done no more than my duty. 
Has John C. Colt been unfairly dealt with ? After making 
every effort to p-ocnro evidence, the counsel were offended be- 
cause we proved the contents of the box ; they observed tliat 
they intended to make a confession. That confession wo do 
not hear of before, not even when the counsel first opened the 
capo. Suppose we had been con'ented to do as the counsel 
ppoke of. They had the confession in their pocket, and yet 
cross qnestiooiod every witness that came up, and even stated, 
in openins:, that we had not proved our ca«ic — yd they charged 
us that we had kept the j~a-y day after day. I advise the coun- 
Btl to beware liow they sport with the lives of their clients; 
hew tlicy come to defend a case and still claim to have a con- 
fession in their pockit. Had tlie pen leman said, we do not 
dispute that he killed Adams, put him in a box, and put him 
on board a vessel, how Icng wouM it have taken to try the 
case? and how much more woud it have redounded to the 
credit and ingenuousness of tlie counsel ? But this is a circnra- 
Blantial case, and the counsel had time to write a ccnfes&*cn, 
but it is at variance in all its main po'nts with the evider.ce 
and the probabilities of the case. Our duty is to ascertain tho 
truth. The gentlemen say wo are seeking triumph, but gen- 
tlemen that know not themselves know not us. Wo ask you 
faithfully to perform your duty — no man need to have his 
frontal marked with any better character. '' Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant." If we maintain the laws against 
tlie lawless and a^rainst the bandit it is all the success we ask. 
— Would to God I could look into the testimony this day and 
aid you to relieve this prisoner rather than convict him But 
are we never to convict? — what have you or I to do with the 
consequences? — ym are to remove all doubts from j^our minds 
and pioriounce tipcn liio gu'iit or innocence of the prisoner — 
you owe that to ycur oatK.-, y-'^ur country and your God. You 
come from the body of the community ; I could have rejected 
every man fiom that box who had ever seen his face, but I 
did not press it. I would take twelve of his friends to try 
him, provided they were men of truth and integrity ; you are 
simply to enquire into the circumstances of the case ; if ho 
killed Samuol Adams to get rid of a debt or without apparent 
cause it is murder; but if Samuel Adams went there armed — 
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made an attack npon him and le f >nn(l it nccc«sarj to nso tho 
hatchet in self do fen co« it wa« j istifiablo homicide ; joo are to 
pass upon the faeti witliottt reference to the excitement without 
theiM! walU, and the excitement M'ithiu. One of tlie counsel 
for the defence has told you that you must give a verdict of 
ac({i.itt]il, even if you did so at the rihk of your lives in passing 
throu^rh tlie crowd — they ha^et*UI you that tho mind of tho 
c<>minunity is nuide np— they have complained of tlie ]>ublic 
prints^ (which have heen sedulously kept from you), and said 
every tiling to operate en yc ur pt-ejiidices. We claim thii« caso 
to havu come under the fii>t <lu««s of murders. Killing a hu- 
man being is not murder — it is the killiLg with an evil mind — 
with a l.h cKUhirsty heart. The law was beautifully laid down 
three tllou^and years ago. ^* He that smiteth a man will surely 
die/* 6:c. He that comes u|Kit! his m ifrhbor with guile to 
sl.iy h m shall be destio;cd, sad the Almighty. Wo now 
a •peal to the laws of n*an a^ we'l aH of GckI — show mo tlio 
land where the laws are not admitiihtered, and I Mill show you 
tho innocent in denpa'r ; but let me seo that where the laws 
are o'iservcd, and I vill exhibit the smile of the Almighty 
(} d up>n it, I wtll present tie far's without reference to tho 
e-»i.fi*Hsion, which the g< ntleu.en bad r.o ri^lit to ofler unless 
they put in a pica cf g«:hty ; tut I shall examine it; if you 
can bring in a \en:ict less than the charge, do so; but you 
mu>t do so without re Terence to the confession, for that will 
not lH.*ar you out What are the facts! Samuel Adams went 
to this nian^a rr<^m. He poMte^bcd the reputation of U*ing more 
mild than uum in ^ener. 1 — tiut even sj* |»ose that he was a 
litt e irritable, is that any excniie for his being killed } Tlie e 
!>•«« ki Merc to go to the trade s: !e^; n »t to bring four hundred 
do ):ir>, bm; one hundred and twentv-tivo dollars; Mr. Adams 
prolfaMy wanted all the money he could s^vt; ho was told that 
Mr. Colt meant to appnpr ate the pn^oeds; it was said he 
•* was vexc-d," *M:rpriscd,*' hut ever* say that he was ** angry.** 
His ans-Acr M^^ I Mill go and mh*. Mr. Wells said ho w;u not 
violent **bv m.v mea(:s/* Mr. Ad.in-s did not take the direct 
line to Col.V His pa Mon, even if he h d any, had had time 
to c<K»l, as the heat of the irf»n from the forgo of the black* 
smith, when exptnied to the atmo^pher c air. Ilia gait, when 
s^-en, was of the onlina'-y demrr piiiui, not faster. We cannot 
say that there was an agreement between tliero to meet, liecause 
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the evidence does not fully go to show it. — ^We saw Lira at three 
o'clock at the door of Mr. Colt — liow did he get in— did he kncick 
or did lie go in unasked — the confession does not tell it — where 
had he been the previous day I — Neither are we informed on 
that point. Mr. Oolt occupied a little room in Murr.y street, 
his furniture was an empty box, a table and some chairs; lie 
moved to Ciiambers street, and all the witnesses, with one excep- 
tion, a^ree that the furniture in that room, up to the 17th of 
Sepember was the same. There was no awning ; even the clerk 
in the dry-goods store, that saw something, could not tell 
whether it was a piece of cotten or woolen cloth. Tlie b^y tells 
you that the awning was in the garret in July, but the father 
of the boy was permitted to go to sea on Saturday, withoot 
being brought on the stand. (Mr. Morrill said it was Saturday 
week, as he was witli him himself.) I care very little abont it ; 
I care very little what was said ; I wish he could have sworn 
his father went away six months a<;o. But the mind of the 
boy was still uncontaminated. Tlnn<xs have been so ordered, 
unfortunately for the prisoner, that what the testimony for the 
prosecution failed in proving, that brought by the defence con- 
firmed. The little boy proved that ho took the awning. What 
fori for what purpose was the awning taken ? lie knew that 
a great noise had been made about the awning being gone, 
}'et said nothing about it. The prisoner would not steal it ; he 
was a man of too high honor ; the woman clamored about it, 
and had it been long anterior to this deed, the woman would 
have been placed on the stand to testify to it; but ehe did not 
come, and was a stranger to us. It was said that the box and 
the hatchet had been some time in Lis possession. Ilad I pur> 
sued this prosecution as the counsel stated 1 did, I should have 
hunted up the woman that owned the awning; I should have 
found men that knew Colt ; I should have seen every cent that 
was paid to Adams ; but I gave such evidence as was presented 
tJ me. [The court stated that the woman missed the awning 
m July] Mr. Whiting, in reply, observed that ho knew that 
was the case, but no evidence was shown that Colt for the first 
tune got it then. The woman could have been brought here 
as well as the boy. But be careful how you believe even that. 
We infer he took it on that night, but suppose he had taken it 
before ; for some object, for some purpose, for men do not take 
an awning unless they have some use for it, or intend to raise 
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monej. It will h% recollected tliat liis Ilonor, the Mayor, and 
Justice Taylor were placed upon the stand, to state what Mr. 
Colt said at tlie time of itia arrest, — how he came into the ]k)6* 
session of tlie awning and hox ; but the counsel lor the ]>n»6ecu- 
tion would not permit it, and the confcssi(»n says nothing ai»oat 
it. lie had not shown from whence the box came or where it 
wa^) made, nor if tlie elects were on. As to the hatchet, — where 
is the testimony that the hatchet was there? One called it a 
shingle hanuner, and the other d d not know. I3ut this hatchet 
is a new one — the handle is new — the blade is new. As to the 
place where he would be likely to keep it, even if it had been 
in his r«x>m, — woald it likely have been kept on his table, vi hen 
the windows were open? When he is in his shirt-sleeves, in 
•nminer tinie, is it likely he would have it on his table, or 
would it be kept in his empty b4»x, or some comer ? The 
hatcliet still had the string on it, and that is not usual for aa 
old hatchet But still it was on the table, as stated by the 
counsel, when Mr. Adams came into the room. Mrs. Octon 
said the day before be borrowed a saw. Mr. Selden could only 
account for it by the witness bein^^ mistaken, or that anoUier 
box had been previously sent away ; but had that been the 
case, proof could have been sliown when it went away, and 
where it went to; but the evidence of Mra. Octon and the man 
both declared it to be that day — the do<»r of Mr. Cidt's room 
was litckcd — he was secretly occupied in his little room, and 
the answer was ** go to hell.'* The District-Attorney contended 
that a murder was intended, but whether on Samuel Adams 
or some other could not be stated. This gentleman is repre- 
sented to be everything mild, kind and affectionate— and yet 
when interrupted shows a diabolical temper. What did ho 
want the saw for ? If we assume the box was already there, 
he might have been sawing the elects, or he might have t>een 
making the cover — at any rate wo have reason to believe he 
waa doing wrong, because he was acting in secret. Had liiere 
been no iropropc^r intention, he would not have locked the 
door. [Mr. Emmett stated that the confoi^sion was made two 
months a^. The court said that it was not evidence, and 
hoped it would be excluded in summing up. The Didtrict- 
Attorney replied that tlie confession had been given, and lie 
lumped he would be allowed to refer to it. The court ai*^eii;ed.J 
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Colt had the eaw for half an honr, daring which there had been' 
time probably to make the cleets, and not the cover. I am 
willm<r to shut out the testimony of the milkman, but as it hns 
been referred tO; wc will mention tliat he saw a tall man 
at the foot ot the etaira of the vault, with a box, a hatchet 
and a saw At the tinie ot S.imnul Adams' going into Coil's 
room^ did tie knock, or did lie go in without t did Colt imme- 
diately strike him from beiiind as he entered the room t As the 
gentlemen say, none but the Ahnighty God and themselves 
knew what happened. I will show that by the evidence of 
those who examined the skull, that when they came to express 
opinion, it clashes ; it does not m^itter when Adams came into 
tlie room, whether he was struck by the hatchet, or was shot — 
it is still murder. When Dr. Giilman referred to the hole, the 
idea flashed u))on my mm 1 that a pistol had been need, and 
such appears still to have been the caso. Why should every 
blow leave a fissure hut this if All the rest exiubit such, but 
here is a cUan round hole. I would ask the professional gen 
tlemeii how they account for the difference? Did Dr. Mott, or 
any other gentleman, ever see an oblong round hole that had 
been made by a hatchet f I do not mean to say it was made by a 
pistol ball ; I do not. know how it was miide ; periiaps Adam^ did 
not ; perhaps none but he (pointinir to prisoner) knew. How ts it 
possible for such a blow to have been made from in front by a 
hatchet ; the man who has nothing but the defence Gvxi has given 
him when attacked by another with a hatchet, will bcize the arm ; 
but will Dr. Mott, or any other physician, place his professional 
reputation on the idea that blows from a hatchet represented 
the sound of foils. Adams must have received his death-blow 
about fifteen minutes past three. No sound was lieard, no 
voices, nothing but the momentary clash and the fall. If 
Adams had been a mail suflSciently stronn; to hold tlie prisoner 
ofl at arm's length, wouhl the blows from the hatchet have 
been struck on the rear of the head or directly in front ? How, 
then, did the blow come, and could the deceased have kept his 
hold when his head had been stove in? Dr. Rogers ^ives 
some little idea of tlie kind, but he must si>cak of some other 
order ot men. If men can strike so hard as Austin and others are 
said to have done — can hold their gra^p so fully after being 
struck as has been represented, soldiers, before gomg to the field, 
shouJd havie tli^ir brain-' knocked out. as they would u^lit much 
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harder. Dr. Tl»;:ers said the whole of the front nart mi-xht 
have bo n knocked in hj a single blow ; but hal that been the 
caac, pieces of the hat as well as tlie brain would have beeu 
knocked in. But Dr. Mott seti tlie matter at rest by saying 
tliat several blows were given. We have to judge of the fact, 
and the skull exhibited deep cruelty in the murder. [Mr. Euunet 
stated that the bkuU wan shown as it h d b en taken from the 
eoffiu. Mr. Whitney said that he spoke of Dr. Gillman^s te^ti- 
mony, shown by the bust, before the body had been exhumed.] 
I have dont^ everything that has been a^ked of me, and the 
remarks of the gentleman in allusion to me were made because 
be d<»os not know mc. I should have said to him had he called 
upon mt% that I felt the life of tliis prisoner w:is in my hand^, 
and I will do everything injustice that is pot»s b e to s:^ve Lim 
from the strongest penalty of the law. Ir, gentlemen of the 
jury, I have pushed this <* i< * too far, blame me ; but, 9la a prurs- 
ecntin^ oflicer, have I d • v.* so i If the hat had been knocked 
in by the hatchet, why cut it in the center t — wa.i it to chip 
out the marks of a pistol ball ? The testimony has not been 
allowed to phow ns whether the hat was cut at the i^ides or in 
rear and front, nor wiieMier a piece wa^ cut oat or not. But 
why destroy the hat? Even alh>wing the bundle to have been 
put into the sink tliat night, it was ]>laced there by him, and 
why did he cut it ! Would a man who had unintentionally 
taken tlie lif - of his neighbor have pr<>co«»ded in the formal 
manner lie did to fold up the pantaloons, the suspenders, cut 
the hat, and then place them where ho did, or would he, in his 
trepidation, have thrown in the thin::s as he found them t It 
has been s:iid by ccmnsel tliat Adams had Colt by the n«ek, but 
would that have produced the clash [Mr. Whiting strurk his 
bauds together] as of foils I There would have been a henffle, 
— a noii^e with the feet. — but nothing of thb kind was heard, 
bat a slight clash. What made the noise t Tlie flashin:; of a 
percn-sion cap would do it, and the introduction of a few 
grams of i>ow ^t. < ven by the most favorable testimony for the 
prif >n(*r, won d ^avo driven a pistol ball through the hat and 
•knll. II ad .i (| larrel taken place, as ]»rctended, ni»ise would 
not only have beei made, but Colt would have l>ecn more 
ItkelVi nnlcis bentaipon murder, to strike with a chair than a 
hatchet ; and, even if he had done the latter, a h'gli-minded 
man would have at once exclaimed to those aroond him, ^ I 
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have struck a blow which I shall regret all my life,'' — and have 
shown contrition for the act. Had the quarrel taken place as 
said, would the words "you lie" have been made in a low 
voice ? Would it not have been heard t Tliat man, there is 
no doubt, was struck down by tiie first blow. Where was th« 
neckcloth ? Had it been a common stock it would h.ive been 
twisted. Caroline Hcnshaw had given evidence that be had 
neckscarfs and stocks, but why was not the one worn presented t 
Had Adams been pressing Cidt by tlie neck, the marks would 
have been left, and what man refuses to shovr such to his bo- 
som friend ! We hear of a trifling mark, but nothing ench as 
would have appeared there. We hear of Caroline Ilensiiaw 
going to his bedside ; she asked him, as Portia did Brntos, 
wlien Jie came from the Senate House and committed a 
murder, what ailed him t He pushed her away, and she 
dared not, after that, ask this kind friend to see the marks on 
his neck — she dared not speak. Tell me if a man takes to his 
arms one wlio gives herself up to his embraces, one wlio yields 
herself to him to her destruction here and forever, is entitled 
to more feeling than if honorably engaged to her. God f«»rjid 
I should say anything against that witness — she was Rl>oiit to 
become a mother— and if there was any one who would pray 
lor that man, that ho might be blessed forever, and would 
come here to testify for him it would be her. She approached 
his bed, he threw her from him. She knew she was not liis 
wife, and dared not pre^ it. Had she been his wife, she would 
have pers^isted. But do not blame her, do not blame that 
sligljt gill — olame the one whose heart was such that he could 
seduce her, and keep her in abjection. Had she been bis wife, 
he could have poured his sorrows into her ear; she would have 
clung by him ; she would have gone with him to his ])rison ; 
she would have aecompanied him even to the gallows. Let 
this be a warniut^ to women — let tlieni leurn not to pnt their 
earthly and eternal happiness in the keeping of such a man as 
that. That poor unfortunate girl must go down to tho grave 
with the stain that is upon her. Caroline Henshaw, accord- 
ing to her testimony, had gone to bed, not dreaming that he 
would come home steeped in guilt He had on his night-shirt 
when she fir^t saw him, and it was sai«l it was then eleren 
o'clock. By tliat time he must have gone systematicallj to 
work, prepared his victim, boxed him up, had the box remdy 
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to ship, the blood waslied np, aiid everything done bo eoolly 
as U* shovir it had been previously planned. We coatond tluit 
tlii« murder hud been premeditated. D>es the law reqirni it 
•hall have been a long time before t No, not even <i blugle 
niinate, if tlie intention is to produce death, and the blow is 
unneceflaarily produced. [The DiBtrict Attorney then gave 
precedents in point. He gave the case of a fanner who 
kud killed an officer in his barn, buried him in his fiil I, and 
ploughed it next morning ; but the very precautions he taken 
led to his arrest. The officer wai missin.% as Adams was, and 
•uspieion became excitc»d to the ploag'ied field ] If the Kala- 
mazoo had sailed, would there have been any evidence of Colt's 
guilt, or woaid suspicion even d.ire to be attachiKl to him ? The 
night afer« the boy. In shutting up his store, heard the noise as 
if of nailing. II iw did Odt know the Kalamazoo Wji^ up? 
The b«>z was d reeted to N w Orleans that very night , --was 
tliis accident ? lie m ght have shown where he got the nails, 
but the counsel s<iid there was but a ivenny worth ; but even 
tlien *^ straws show which way the wind blows," and even this 
•Tiiall q 1 lUtity mi;;ht have sUown the fact. As to the mark on 
the neck, it c *uM easily have been made in moving the box 
down 8 airs. Counsel for the def nco said if Colt had been 
l^iltj he would have sent to Carolino, when he bad been ar- 
restinl, to put away the wateli : but the l>Hly had not been dis- 
covend then. He Udd Mr. Wheeler, at first, that he. was not 
in the r«H)m, but afterwarJs contradicted himself. The vessel 
Seemed to have I een most providentially det^iined. Colt knew 
tiiat, nn'es.i the b<>dy was found, there would be no nied of 
sending to Caroline Uensliaw. lie was aware, on putting the 
httx on lK»ard a ship, that poison would be created by the 
putri«l atmosphere, and used salt to preserve it. 'Hiere 
is one error I have made which I ende ivored to correct 
last night. Who, ezcept the guilty, is afraid of a human 
tkull — as it was — battered in. The counsel wished to 
have it examined but oidy that physicians shoald do so, 
and in an ailjoining room— but dortors itre bat men as others 
— and tlie court, jury and others, had a right to examine f«>r 
tliemii€lve4. C tniplaint ha^ been made that the bloody garint^nts 
and tlie ringsh«Mild be shown to Mrs. Ada*nB, but could any- 
iKidyelso iilentifytliem; as to thobo<ly of poor Adams e%en the 
impress of Ids maker had been obliterated by the band of rio- 
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lence ; and without Mrs. Adams' testimony, gentlemen, would 
you believe that the body found in the box was that of Samuel 
AdaiiB. Now, gentlemen, as to the pocket book. Mr. Adams 
had been in the habit of carrying one, and whether he hnd 
money or not we cani»ot say. — Mr. Colt may have known it. 
It is also said of the watch that Colt had it l>efore or that b^ 
would not be likely to plunder such an article. Had the Tea- 
sel Failed, the watch might have been carried into the country, 
and would probably never again been heard of. I haye al- 
luded to the principal point^i, and could speak two hourrt more 
on the subject, but shall be briif. I ask you to review the evi- 
dence, and mete out fair and ample justice to the prisoner. If 
favorable, it is for you to say so. A chain of circiinistances 
have been presented in the case astonishing to think of. It it 
for you to weigh them and brinjr in your verdict of gdlty or 
not guilty. As to the tetnper of the deceased, what Dr. Bar- 
ber has asserted showed him to be of good temper rather than 
otherwise. I asked the doctor if no other had ever treated 
him equally bad, and he appealed to the court for protection. 
Mr. Wlieeler was a lawyer, and was engaged in a case where 
Adams felt aggrieved. Tiie case of Mr. Cornell shows that 
Adams would not tread upcm a worm. Cornell o;*ened the 
door, and said. ** Presto, be gone," and Adams was off. A<Iam8 
appears to have been a man that would run rather th \n light. 
Tlie District Attorney then made a powerful appeal to the 
jury. If courts and juries, said he, refuse to do their duty, 
wlio will protect our houses from burning. If it is to be un- 
derstood that prosecuting officers are to have the stiletto, who 
will protect the community, our streets will bo washed in blood, 
on r altars bo desecrated. Gentlemen, I have endeavored to 
do my duty. If I have been t>o warm, appreciate it. But, as 
regards the excuse of the prisotjer, if the memorials of the 
mother and sisters had been pressed closer to hishearr, it would 
have been better for him. I believe that life was taken by 
J«»hn C. Colt. I believe if, by laying down liis own lite he oould 
restore that man to his family he would gladly do it. 

[Colt had his hands over his eyes, leaning on the back of his 
counsers chair, and freely wept, the tears falling from his face.] 

I believe he would gladly give his life, but is that an excuse 
for t»ki ng the life of Adams? Iti8f>r us to do our dufy — 
there is on that bench a judge whose heart is alive to every 
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kind feelini^. If raercjr is deserved it will be shown ; b:it joo 
baTe a aimple daty to perform. I ba«'e endeavored faitlifullj 
to do mine. If erronertiis, correct it — deal leniently and mer- 
cifully with tlie prisoner; do justly to yourselves. Tlu»re are 
in this city threu* hundred thousand souls committed to our care, 
and much rests upon us. Act in a munnor that you can answer to 
your consciences hereafter : deal justly, but deal firmly and 
honestly between tlie people and the prisoner. 

CnJLBOE OF JUDOK KENT. 

Jntlge Kent then proceeded to charts the jnry as follows : — 
Gentlemen, it becomes ns to clo^e the last scene. My remarks 
i»hall «fford yon some time for deliberation, and d«v away with 
the excitement tlirown around the case by the p{>eoclu*8 of 
counsel. My duty will S4H>n )>e done and yours l>e«^in. Some 
allusion has been made to the excitement out «>f dnirs. I nm 
inclined to believe it is overrated. Had I not so, I would 
have postponed the trial. It would have beiMi strange if, in 
tlie city of New York, tlio public mind would not have 
been shocked by the murder, but I have no doubt tliat every 
justice has been done to tlie prisoner. . Tlie court has kdpt 
everything uninfluenced by contamination from without, and 
1 have no doubt but reliance can be had u|H>n the sound he ids 
before n». I was sorry to fitid some acerbity of feeling sliown 
among the counsel, but I see no occasion for it. Never have 
I known more talent or industry displayed than in this cause. 
Iifo blame is deserved on either ►ide, and as to tlie District- 
Attorney he has discharged hiad ity ably and eloqueatly, and 
without any feeling but that of his duty. It is now my place 
to address to you a few remarks. The decrees of homicides 
are f«iur— justifiable and excusable homicide, murder and man* 
alanghter. There is very little difTcretice between the grades 
of the two former — the one is where an ttfficer kills anoUier m 
the i*erfonnance of bis duty — the other to prevent an attempt 
to kill where a man is allowed to defeitd himself oven in taking 
life. If yon think Colt killed Adams to pntcct hinisolf from 
an attempt at murder or felony he is justified. It is aKso justi. 
fiable when a design is evident to inflict some great fel<»ny, 
inch as to m 'in or murder, as where a innn raises a large bar 
of iron to strike another. If you think this to have l>cen the 
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case, no ame 13 attached to the prisoner. We now come to 
the grade where the law says blame is deserved, but where 
tliere are mitigating circumstances — sach as correctin::^ a ser* 
vant and death ensnes, or a person in building lets fall a brick, 
and some person is killed — or where there has bqen some vn- 
expected combat without dangerous weapons, and where it was 
not intended to take life. Words do not authorize one man to 
kill another, but where in resisting an assault death ensaes, 
and it is not intended to kill, nor done in a cruel manner, it is 
excusable homicide. Gruel and unusual manner may hare 
been by such a weapon as this — it cannot be considered excos- 
able. If not justifiable or excusable, it is a murder or man- 
slaughter. In the former there are no shades ; in tlie latter 
four degrees. Tlie first is premeditation, and where it is done 
witli an instrument regardless of life. Where a person dis- 
charges a loaded pistol into a crowd, it shows a depraved mind, 
and where he takes life, it is murder. As to premeditation, I 
differ from the District-Attorney as to a point of law. It was 
said that if a Iiomicide was conmiitted the law implies malice, 
such as the case wliere a black man cut a woman's throat in 
Broadway, but I caimot agree with that doctrine. Ton may say 
that Colt designed to take Adam's life, if so it was murder. Bat 
you must show premeditation. Tliis is not necessary to have 
been previous to Adams going into his room. If you think he 
did, not in hot blood, or in a fracas, it is murder. But if you 
do not think such, it is manslaughter, and you roast 
bring it within one of the grades. The first is, if a boy 
throws a stone at another, and kills him, or if a man 
kills another in a fi^ht previously intended. If Colt intended 
to beat Adams and killed hitn, it is manslaughter in the fir^t 
degree, but in the heat of ])as-ion he did so, it is in the second 
degree. Third degree is, where it is done without the use of a 
dangerous weapon. 

The first question is, was the offence committed ? Tliis has 
been admitted. What degree of crime does it come under! 
The counsel Inis placed out of view much that was the object 
of several days' inquiry. The ]»istol idea is settled, and not 
necessary to touch upon. It was well to produce the skulL 
It became necessary on account of the physicians not bein? 
clear in their testimony. I was averse to producing it and 
harrowing up the feelings of the prisoner himself, and the rela* 
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tires of tlie deceased, but it was necessary. In regard to Colt's 
confession, it is difficalt to eiclude such. The connsel intro- 
daced it in his argumenti and it was irregalar. It is in, howevei*, 
but it is not testimonj, and you (the jury) are bound to throw 
it out entirely so far as it g«>es to exculpate Uie prisoner. Af- 
ter all the testimony that hM been presented, the case lied in a 
nnt shell. Except so far as illustrating the characrer of John 
C. G)lt, the mass of evidence goes but little way beyond tlie 
admitted murder. The pistol idea has not been giyen np by 
the Diiitrict- Attorney, but you havo the opinion of Dr. Gillman 
that he did not believe in it, although it had been his first im- 
pres8i«»n ; and Drs. Mott and Rogers declare it not to have 
been. Yuti mu'^t discard tlie idea that the wound was given 
by tlie pidtol. In regard to the watch, it has also been admitted 
to have been tiken. Tlio ques'.ion then is as to murder or 
nianslau;^hter. I shall now look at the homicide and the sub- 
sequent proceedings. In regard to the latter, they are of im- 
portance in judging of the character of John C. Colt, and 
throwing a reflective light upon his character. Dismissing his 
own statement, and what do we find t — I am not goin«^ to de- 
tain you. The chain of tacts are remarkable, and t^liow hiii\ 
to be an uncommon man. The homicide occurred at half-past 
three o'clock. Mr. Wheeler went to the door — then upstairs 
— told all he 'met — and yet C<>It gave no signs of lifb or 
emotitin. Alter nine oM<»ck Dclnoce heard him go down- 
stairs, return, wash up the floor, and next n.oining heard the 
sawing. Next daj*, we have the testimony of Mrs. Octon, to 
show that he came in, passed his door, and sat down by 
Mr. Whctler^s. It is a trait of character in his favor. lie did 
not care t'> sej his victim. Like Macbeth, he ap|>ear8 to h ive 
said, *^ Tin afraid to flee from what I've done ; l(K>k on it I 
dare not.'' Then again we see the body placed in a box, and 
packed up in a manner unparalleled in crime. lie goe^ out 
to get a carman, assumes a careless air, and told tlie carman 
to convey the box to a New Orleans vessel. Almo«.t any other 
man would have gf>ne on that box and kept by it till it was 
safe ; but he entrusted the carman to knock it artmnd and throw 
it down ns an onlinary package, lie then gets n receipt, 
tears it up, rettinis to his oflScre, and olditeratcs the marks. On 
Monday he assumes a gay air ; he went to Adams' office, and 
•ho to Wells'. It show4 him a man of intrepidity and coolneni 
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such as rarely can be met wllli. Such is the impreeBion on my 
iniiid, but yon can judge of it. In regard to the idea of salt, I 
do not look upon it in any other light than that of additional 
foresight Using s^Jt iu order to preserve the body, was to 
guard against discovery, but it showed no gpreater atrocity. 
Whether the salt was there or not, it made no di&rence. It is 
not fully proved — the witnesses say they are not certain. The 
warmth shown by counsel was unnecessary. The thooght .might 
have an eftect in inflaming tJie public mind, bat as regards the 
fact, it only shows, if true, the foresight and providence of John 
C Colt. We now come to tlie point of Samoel Adams being 
in the room. Tlio witnesses we haveare Wheeler and i^eignette. 
Is there ])roof of design, anterior to his entering the room, that 
Colt intended to kill liim} Colt was, perhape^ in want of 
money. At any rate Mr. Wheeler had asked him for his rent, 
And he could not pay. He was also desirous of sending off the 
books, so as to raise money. Tlie District-Attorney thinks the 
fact of the haw important. The evidence is conclusive that be 
borrowed one, but the circumstance is too light to say much, 
unless coupled with something ehe. Tlie stuffing of the box 
witli paper seems to have some weight about it, but 3'ou will 
judge of the fact. Then, again, his having the whidow Avit 
may look like preparation. These two points are all I see thit 
look like preparatory design. Had Mr. Wheeler tried tlie door 
and found it locked, it miglit have been an important circum- 
stance ; but Mr. Wheeler did not try the door, and yon must 
not look at it. Was the n.ere fact of Adams being iu the room 
sufficient to fasten crime ? The hatchet appears to have been in 
Colt's possession two months, and tlie box so for a long time an- 
teiior. The awning is eaid to have been taken from Murrsf 
street some time before, and litis seems to have been the case. 
The inference is in favor of the iM*is*>ner. Iho box, the hatchet 
and the awning, were in his possession. The place in wliich 
j)artics were, 6een»8 to be inconsistent witli the idea of premedi- 
tation. In that small room, and at that time of day it is difficult 
to suppose that there had been a premeditated design to take 
life. Now as to the occurrence itself. We must look again at 
the conduct evinced by Colt in packing up the body. Does 
this sh(»w an evidence of guilt ? The law gives concealment tf 
evidence of guilt. A boy killed another and hid the body, and 
it was evidence against hiiii. Is any deduction necessarily 
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drawn from the Tact^ but hU desire to avoid punishment ? Docs 
this show that John C. Colt wished to avoid the Staters Prison, 
which the law provides as the punishment of manslaughter? 
It may have been accompanied by guilt, but is any other idea 
apparent ? The public mind was shocked, and ever}* one felt it, 
and you may have imbibed the idea. The concealment was as 
likely to have been caused bv a wish to avoid tlie punishment 
of maiislanghrer as well a^ of murder. We have the evidence 
of Mr. Wheeler and o iicrd. Mr. Wiieoler acted precisely as a 
pnideiit man should have acted — it was so improbable that at 
Doon day a murder had been effected that Mr. Wheeler may 
have been pardimod for not pushing his inquiries further than 
he did. The philosophy of evidence is, that persons agree on 
snbjecte, if their attention is drawn to the same oig'ect, but two 
persons in imikini? at a landscape, one may ol>serve someiliing 
that will escape the notice of the otlier. [Tlie judge then read 
a case in point.] There is some little discrepancy as to whom 
first went to tlie police, and other small points, but it is certain 
that they heard a noise and the full of a heavy body — on that 
they S(>eak positively. IIu heard the clashing of foils, some- 
thing like a movement of feet, and a fall, but nothing bevond. 
It does not follow that they could hi*ar the be;^intiing of this 
eontrovcrsy ; ordinary conversation could not pn»hahly have 
been heard ; their attention was first called to the falling of a 
heavy th>dy. Now as to the wounds themselves* We hear of 
m elash and the fall. After the most deep inquiry I am at a 
loss to account for tlie manner in which ilie wounds were in- 
flicted ; it is a matter for you to solve, not mo. Tlie wounds 
lno^t have been given before the fall on tlie floor, as no noise 
was heard afterwards ; but whetlier while deceased was stand- 
ing, or from before or from behind, the jury must weigli. Dr. 
Ifott and tlie others do not ap{»ear to a;;ree, and the chain 
seems broken. Dr. Oilman speaks of two pi. ces being hacked 
off the back of his head, but it may have been done, ho bald, 
while putting it in the box, but tliis is not satisfactory to my 
mind. Whether the blow was struck from behind, may or 
may not have been tlie case. TIjere is mystery ; how these 
wounds were given is a subject of stroma inquiry. Tlie iirst 
wound appears to have created insensibility — if it had not hevn 
so Jie piercing cry in tlie accent of fear would pr«>l»ably havo 
arose over everything else. That there was a fracas appi*ars 
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evident from the nature of the case, and also from the test!*' 
inony of Caroline Henshaw. Tiiat testimony appears to be 
worthy of confidence. That interesting yomig woman comei 
here under adverse circumstances. Her manner was child- 
like — she did not appear desirous of pushing her remarks, ind 
the im})ressi()n on my mind was decidedly in her favor. She 
stated that tlie mark was no larger than a sixpence, and die 
spoke with mucli caution. * I believe her story, but the jury 
can weigh tlie fact? Does it then imply a fracas! Octon said 
he saw Colt take the box down stairs, and press his neck 
against it as it went down stairs. I believe Octon, and pa^ 
ticularly as he said he was afraid of that box. Ilis suspicioo 
was aw;ikened, and if you look at the statement of Colt, still 
Octon's testimony is deserving, even if Coitus was admissible^of 
the greatest. weight. The weight of the box accounts for the 
stiffening in his limbs, but the mark on the neck seemed like 
a pinch or grasp by the hand. Was the case murder ! You 
have heard the evidence. Tlie desire of revenge is a promi- 
nent trait. A savage has been known to kill another to see 
how he WDuld fall from his horse. It is hard to know the 
feelings that enter into the heart of a guilty man. But it is 
for the jury to think if tliere was any adequate motive. There 
appears to be no desire to preserve reputation, as Adams knev 
nothing against Colt, nor was tliere any old grudge — avarice 
may have entered Iiis mind ; his books were going to Fhili- 
delphia, and he might have got possession of the money thoagh 
not be free from tlie debt, by Adams being put out of the way. 
It is possible he may have done it for the sake of his money, 
but we have no evidence that Adatns had any about him. It 
had been stated that he carried a pocket book, but there was 
no evidence. lie had a watch in his possession, that is certain 
and fully ])n>ved. Cary's testimony, that he saw a watch on 
a former day in Colt's hands appears to be insufficient. The 
watch was in Colt's possession. Suppose he killed him in »n 
affray, what was he to do with the watch ? Persons have been 
known to kill another for feeling ; Colt may have been governed 
by such, but was it probable ? Adams lay dead at his feet, 
and the possession of the watch is not inconsistent with the 
1 Jea that he kei)t it some day to give it to his family. There 
appears to have been no grudge — /ery little motive fi>r lucre, 
for the probability is that he would have selected a richer man. 
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The firm manner in which ho walked on a precipice, one false 
step on which would have been fatal — the coolnt-ss of character 
he displayed — if jou think these sufficient to believe him capa- 
ble of pretiieditation, bring him in gnilty of murder ; if j'on 
do not think tJiejr show premeditation, he is not guilty of mur- 
der, l>ut c»f manslaughter. As to the latter, we have the char- 
acter of the slayer and the slain ; the evidence is favorable to 
both. Adams was shown to have been amiable ; nevertheless, 
lie was capable, as appeared by three witnesses, of using lan- 
f^oagc of an insulting character, hut nothing seems like hia 
liaving ever been engaged in au affray in his life. As to Colt, 
al»o, he lia^ been shown U^ be kind, pleasing and ele«^nt in 
Lis address, yet we have evidence that he was disposed to show 
temper— the testimony of the man with the saw, Mr. Wheeler, 
and the case where he had bec(»me re9{>onbibIe for a de!>t 
Mildness is (sometimes shown by tlie sternest character, but 
Colt had oxhiliited nothing improper. Now as to his taking 
life, and his liability in the charge of manslaughter, the cer- 
tainty that Adanis was capable of showing temper, was suffi- 
cient to convey an idea that he might have come upon Colt 
when in a feverish state of mind, and a frac:is occurred between 
them. Dut I leave it with you — pve the doubts for tlie pria- 
oner — give the lowest degree of punishment to which you feel 
the case belongs. Let it be a doubt fully formed. But I leave 
it with you, feeling the utmost confidence in you. Do justice 
whatever may ensue. Tcu are bounJ to spurn all excitements 
— mn**t not cherish a mAwkish sympathy-— examine the subject 
eooliy, bring in a verdict arcordiug to what you reidly believe, 
and do your duty to the prisoner, your country, and your God. 

Mr. Enimett said he begged to offer slight exceptions, al- 
luded to the statute and declared th it this case Wf^uld be ex- 
eosablo homicide unless the prisoner was anncd with a hatchet 
at tlie comm<*ucement of tiie affray, or had prepared it before 
liand It was so allowed. 

The jury tlieo retired in the charge of officers to deliberate. 

TBS TSXDIOT. 

Next morning (Sunday), at a quarter before three oVIock, 
the jury havmg come to an agreement. Judge Kent wai sent 
for. At fonr o'clock the judge, in company with Aldermen 
Pv47 tod liMf took his seat upon the Bench. 
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Tlie jury was then bronght into Court, and tlie clerk afler 
calling over the names, asked if theyhad agreed upon a verdiety 

Foreman — We have. 

Clerk — Gentlemen, wliat is your verdict? 

Foreman — We find the prisoner, John C. Colt, guilty of 
wilful murder. 

Mr. Morrill, the only counsel for the prisoner present, then 
npplied to the Court for time to prepare a bill of excoptions, 
&c. The applicati«»n wasgrantel, the prisoner remanded to 
the custody of the Slieriff, when the Court adjourned. 

EFFORTS FOR A NEW TRIAL. 

On the 31st of Jannary the case of Ct^lt was a^ain brought 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer on application for 
additional time of two weeks to file a bill of exceptions. The 
application was granted. Further delay was experienced at- 
terwards, however, and the bill of exceptions was not formally 
entered until the 2Sth of February. 

On the Ist of March the bill of exceptions was allowed, and 
the case sent before the Supreme Ci>nrt for adjudication. 

Jlay 5. A motion was made before the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer to jirant the prisoner a new trial, upon the additional 
ground that one of the jurors who had tried the case had ex- 
pressed an opinion, previous to being sworn in. Colt was ia 
Court. Afli iavits w ire read both on the part of the defence 
and prosecution. Mi*. Emmet argued the case f >r the prisoner, 
and District Atto:ney Whiting opposed. The Judge took the 
papers and reserved his decision. 

Jtfaj/ 12. The prisoner was again brought intd Uourt The 
mo* ion for a new trial was denied. 

Maf/ 27, Tlie bill of exceptions was called up in the Su« 
preme Court, the Distii<*t- Attorney bciii'j: present. Coanscl 
for the ]4riso!ier did n- 1 appear, and the Court ordered a non- 
suit, and directed the District Attorney to proceed bv default 

J/tzy 31. Counsel for the prisoner appeared m the Supreme 
Court, and the default taken by the District Attorney wa« 
oj»eued, and argument ordered, to be presented at the next 
term of the Supreme Court to be held at Utica m July. 

Supreme Court^ PHca, July 16. After hearing arguments, 
on application for new trial, made by Messrs. Morrili and 
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Selclcn in behalf irf* tlio prisoner, and District Attorney Wliiting 
4>|»]Ki«cil, die Court de:iicd the motion^ and sent back the pris- 
oner for judgment to the Oyer and Terminer. 

Tax SBHTKNOB OF DBATH. 

On the 27th of Soptember Colt was broaglit np in the 
Court of Ojer and Terminer (Judge Kent presiding), to 
Iiavc the uwt'nl sentence of tlie law passed upon him. Tlie 
court room was crammed hj a crowd of s])ectatorH of all 
claese-y anxious to get a glance at the prisoner. Aldermen 
Purdy and Lee were upon the bench with Judge Kent. Colt 
was accompanied by liis brother Charles, and his counsel, 
Messrs. Morrill and Selden. 

Tlio Cierk a^^ked the prisoner if ho had anything to say why 
sentence of death sh mid not be pronounced against h.m. 

C*»!t said that he had some written remarks wluch he would 
hand the Court to reatl. This paper alluJed to tlie unjust 
manner in which the trial had been conducted, and ass^erted 
that the evidence h.id been trampled upon by die jury. 

JuJge Kent then prt>ceeded to )>ass sentence, lie was sorry 
thst any unjust allusions hod been made as to tlie conduct of 
the jury. It was due to justice, and it was due to one of the 
mo»t intelligent juries that ever sat in a court of justice, that 
he (tlie Judge) should not allow them, in tliis, their proud iri- 
bunal, to be insulted, without entering his solemn pto e t 
against it. The jury were selected o:it of three hundred of our 
most respectable citisEcns — taken indiscriminately fro.ii tlio 
city, selected under the most vigorous exercise of the perein|>> 
tory cliallenge by the prisoner — and in ovory instance where 
objections were rais-^d and uHowed, it w;is in favor of tlio pris* 
oner. Tlieir di*mea*«or in Court was such as to entitle tliem to 
tlie highest consideration of the tribunal in which they t<»ok 
part. They had been separated fr«»m their families and fr<»m 
their bu^ifless, cenlined in a sort of prison for elcve!i days, and 
he (the learned Judge) never saw one of them exhibit tiie 
slightest impatience. On the contrary, they bore, with m<»st 
exemplary |)acience| the tedious, even unnecessary, d.lays in 
the pro^n^ess ot the trial. Calmly, honestly, unfalterin<^]y 
eamesi in their efforti to discover the truth fro:n the mass of 
erideoee sfHnead before them. Had tl.e^e men been followed 
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to their rooms, we would have seen the same calm, nnimpaa- 
sioned inqiiirj characterizing their deliberations. As far, there- 
fore, as the paper expressed dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Court and Jury, it was his (the Judge^s) conscientioos 
opinion that the asseverations were untrue and unjust. He 
would now allude to the offence for wliich the prisoner had 
been convicted. No man ever doubted that it was a crime of 
the greatest magnitude and enormity. It was a crime, too, 
wliich had sunk deep in the community. Leaving nut of view 
all the appalling circumstances, witli which he would not dis- 
tress the prisoner or himself in recalling, no doubt could exist 
but that the deed was executed under the influence of ferocioiu 
passions and sanguinary cruelty. 

Colt said that if the Judge had read the document he 
would find that he (Colt) did not charge the jury with wilful 
wrong, but that they were mistaken. As to any allusiom 
made by the Judge, he could assure him that he would rather 
leave his case with God than with man. He never did a deed 
in his life but he would repeat, had it to be gone over again. 
The prisoner then went on to say, ^* I am not the man to be 
trample 1 down in my own office, and look tamely on. It was 
not my intention to kill the man ; but he made the a'^sault, and 
must take the consequences. I am sorry the Court i bought 
proper to make the remarks it has. For myself, I had intended 
to say soaiething more; but, not expecting to be sentenced to- 
day, I was not prepared. I am ready to receive sentence, 
knowing that it caimot be avoided." 

Judge Kent — Sentence will now bo ] ronounced, with 
expressions of deep regret entertained by the Court at the 
callous and morbid insensibility exhibited in your last speech, 
and which shows that any further remarks would be loet 
John C. Colt, the sentence of the Court is, that on the 13th of 
November next you be hanged till you are dead, and maj God 
have mercy on your soul. 

The prisoner was then removed. During the sentence he 
assumed a bold and careless air. 



COLT^S PBISON LIFE EFFORTS MA.I)B FOB HIS RBLXA8B. 

From the date of Colt's sentence up to the day set down for 
his execution the most energetic efforts were made upon the 
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part of Lii friends to hare tho death peiia-tj commiucQ to im- 
priaontiient for life Diit all such exertions failed. Tho Gov- 
ernor could not bo moved. Application woa aldo mado to tlio 
Chancellor to have tl;e case reiiiovod tip to the Cimrt of Errorii, 
but the np{>li -ation w.:s denied, and nothing now remained to 
bo accomplished but tlie last final act iT t!ie law. 

Several attempts were now mado to relc:i83 the prisoner from 
jail. One cvenin<; one of hia friends went to th^s Tombs attired 
in wonKufs clotiies, the plot being mature 1 to let tho prisoner 
walk out of the Tombs in tho female Ci>stamey while the 
latter should remain in liis place. Rooms were prepared in 
Brooklvn for tho reception of Colt, and every arrangement 
made »> that he slioidd be hidden wlien he again emerged into 
freedom. Ihit tho ]dot was discovered. Ou the ]>arry arriving 
at the Tombs and applying for admis>ion they were informed 
that their conspiracy was well known, and they were advised 
to withdraw, and nothing would bo said about the movement. 

When all attempts failed, a certain doctor of tbe city 
undertook to resuscitate Colt atlter he was hanged, in case the 
body was not too long suspended. Tliis doctor asserted that 
Odt^s neck was •>f such thickness tliat it woiild retpiirr a longer 
pGri^Kl that! is usual in such cases before tlic unfortunate man 
would be strangled. A room was taken at the Shakespeare 
Hotel, where the body was to bo brought direct fr<>m the 
Tombs, and there all efforts mado for its resuscitation. 

Every attention was paid to tho physical wants of Colt dur- 
ing his term of imprisonment. £ac!i day ho was visited by 
his friends. Caroline Ilenshaw was faithful to the last. For 
hoars she remained in his cell, and oflered him all the con.^o- 
lation her presence and conversation could afford. Colt really 
was attached to th'.s woman, as on the ISth of November — :!io 
date set down for his execution — ho married her in thoTombH. 

THB DAT or KXBCCnoX — 5CICIDS OF TUK rKISOrfKll. 

At last the eventful day came — the lS:h of Novem!>or— 
when Colt was to eipiate his crime u;>on t!ie gallows. TIuto 
was tlie greatest excitement throngliout tho city. Cn>wiU 
hmstenod to the Tombs, whicli w:u^ thronged insiiio by thosii 
who held pasfics, and in tho outside neighborhood by thoto 
wboM morbid curiosity had to bo satisSod with a view uf tbo 




prison walls within wliicli the awful judgment of the law was 
about to 1)0 c.irriod (>nt. 

Four oVlock was the hour announced for the execution to 
t:iko i»laco. Durinu^ the daj Colt was visiroJ 1)\' liis f:iend» 
and others, llev. Dr. Anthon administered to his spiritual 
wants. At twelve o\ilock Caroline Ilkinsha'.v arrived, and was 
imniodlately fhown to the condemned cell. C«dt was iiinrli 
alFoctcd on sooinjj the irii'li to wlioin he was undouhte ilv verv 
much attached, and bv whom he ha 1 one child — a fion. The 
I'air were tlicn united in wedIo;-k. It was a singular an I a 
S()lcmn ceremony. In three h >urs tlie bride was to l)0.'?'>ino a 
widow. 

At one o'clock Caroline Ilonshaw — now Mrs. Colt — ■i>->k 
leave of the unfortunate man. Dopntv-Sheriff Ilillver shorrlv 
al'ter enterc-d the cell, and bado CVdt farewell. lie was the 
last man that f«a\v him alive. A few minutes bef)re four 
o'clock SherilF Hart, Drpiity-Sheritf Westervelt, and Rev. Dr. 
Anthon procc^eded to the cell in order to inform Colt tlia^ his 
Jiniir iiad come. The preparations %were all complete. Tliu 
noose danijled in the breeze from t!ie scafto] I rcadv to receive 
its victim. Outside, tiie crowd awaiU'd in breathless silence 
t!)o api^easaiice of the monrnfid ])rncer-s:on. 

Hn fjH'ning the cell door tlio visitors started back in horror. 
Lvini: at full len:j:th ni>oii lii^ c uich was Jo!in C. C'^!t. :i 
corpse. A small ch.sp-knile, wirli the handle sb'ghtly broken, 
w:is stuck in his heart. The bodv was still warm, bu: tl:e 
sj'irit had departed befon* the throne of its Creator, where 
eternal sentence had already ]>''en jironounced. Tije law lial 
been rob])ed of its victim, but Samuel Adams was avenired. 

Just then a cry of fire was heard. The cupola of the Tombs 
was found to be in flames. The news of Colt's suiciile fi})re.id 
am hij: the crowd, and a rusli was immediatelv made anion-r 
llh* laiire concourr^c of jteoplo assembled. The lire, jjowever, 
was speedily extinguish.ed ; and after considerable e.\erti«»n o:i 
the parr, of the j)olicc, the assend)lai,'e disperse* 1. when ^.irder 
was restored. 

THE END — KIMOKS. 

An inquest was immediately lield upon the body, when all 
the above facts were sworn to. A verdict was rendered settin;? 
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fortli lIiHt John C. Colt came to lii^ death at h\A own hamld. 
T:.i.' l»'Mly was tlicii roinove«l by the tricnds f»f the ilcreu6i.il, 
'd'A I'laced in tho vunlts uf Sr. Marked Ciitirch. 

Uiiiiiurj of tho ino-t extravagint nature were circulated 
tltron^^hout tho citv tor several days ut'tei* the eonsunrr.ution ul' 
thid te:irful tragedy. Some asserted that Colt had nut com- 
nutted suicide at all, and that tho settinj; iiro to thoTonihs wan 
einiply a rus: in order to facilitate tho escape of the prisoner. 
Tliiso niniurs, however, appear to have Inul no fnundatioii, ad 
the ni«*-r ine>ntr<ivertil>!e faers were brought forward !•> prove 
that CjU had reallv taken his life with his own hand^. 



AN ACCOrXT OF COLTS SI'ICIOE BY MU. L (JAY 

LORD CLAIIKK. 

A vcrv interestini' account of the circumstances nntrri«»r to 
and succeedini; tho suicide of Colt, has lieen written )>v Mr. I^. 
Gaylord Clarke, which wo append : — 

I have no doubt that hundreils and huutlreds of people, in 
this State, and in border States, are at this in(»merit in tho lull 
and undoubtintf belief that J^hu C. Colt, whi» took the life ot 
Adams in 1S4*J, is still in existerice ! — that he never e!it:reiy 
'• killed himself,'^ but that he wa"* *' spirited away" from tlio 
triple-barred and triple-guarded ^'htmn^ immure>*' *»\ the 
Ti>mb^, and is now in a foreii^n land, siifo from further 
peril ! 

Why, not two months since, I heard a ma«;istrato from one 
ot the lower counties «»f New Jer>ev sav---a man aeeustimied to 
deliberate, and carefuUv wciirli evidence, that *' he has do 
more i!«iubt that Ji>hn C. Colt was amon^ the iiviuL', than he 
was that he hinisrlf was alive!'* — and I have heartl at least 
fifty person.*, atltrm tho same thin^r. 

Few pers«ins took a dcej»er interest in the case »if ('»•!:. trom 
tho very bei^iniiin;;* thnn niyself. Firmly brlicvintj that tho 
killing was never premeditated, but w:ia tho result of a tpiarrel 
and a blow t*udilenly given, when tho parties stood faiv to face, 
with each other (and thia was shown by tho cast of tho head, 
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showing the mark made bj tlie hatchet, which Dr. Bogen and 
a committee, of which I was one, took up to Albanv, and laid 
before Oovernor Sew ard) say, firinlj believing all this, I nero* 
coik-d consider Colt a deliberate murderer. 

Nor was he. He was convicted for concealing tlie body of 
his unfortunate victim. Does anj one suppose that if Colt 
iiad rushed out into tlie hall, after having struck the fatal blow, 
and said, ^^ 1 have killed a man ! — we have liad a littlo diffi 
culty — I have struck Itim with a hatchet, and have killed 
him r does anv one now believe he would ever have been cou- 
victed ? Never I But this apart. 

1 believe lam the only survivor of those who left John C. 
Colt in liis cell at the Tombs, in company alone with his 
brother Samuel, some three qtmrters of an hour before the 
time appointed for the execution. 

The late Hev. Mr. Anthon, John Iloward Pajnc, Samuel 
Colt, the unhappy condeiimed, and myselt were the only per- 
sons in the cell at this time. It was a scene never t^ bo for- 
gotten. 

Tlie condemned had on a sad colored morning-gown, and a 
scarf tied loosely around his neck. lie Imd a cup of coffee in 
his hand, and was helping himself to some sn^ar from a wooden 
bowl, which stood on an iron water-pipe near the he^d of his 
bed. His hand was perfectly steady, as he held the cup and 
put in the sugar ; and the only sign of intense internal agita- 
tion and excitement was visible in his eyes, which were liter- 
ally blood red, and oscillated, so to speak, exactly like the red 
and incessantly-moving eyes of the Albinoes. 

Our interview was prolonged for hulf an hour, which was 
passed in conversation with Dr. Anthon, Mr. Paine, and his 
brother. And when we were about to depart, and some one, 
looking at his watch, said that he thought he mu^t be some 
ten minutes fast, poor John replied, *^ May you never see the 
time that when those ten minutes will be as precious to you 
as they are to me ! But, after all, we have nil got to go sooner 
or later — and no man knows when !*' 

As we closed the cell door, leaving him alone with his 8fl^ 
rowing, faithful brotlier, the unhappy man kissed us all on each 
cheek, and bade us ^* Farewell !^' with emotion, too deep for 
tears — ^for not a drop moistoned his throbbing, burning eyes. 

We made our wt^y with difficulty from tlio Tombs, by the 
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of the sarronnding pilice, who opened a space for our car« 
ria^ Uirongli the crowd, which, in every direction, for two or 
three bhicka, filled the adjacent Btreets, and reached, on Frank- 
lin street, nearly if not quite to Broadway. 

1 resided at that tune in Seventh street, between £i;;lith and 
Ninth avenues, and Rev. Dr. Antlion lived in St. Mark's Place, 
in Eif^htli street. We dc]>osited the good doctor at 
hia d >or, and aAer calling at the same time to ac* 
quaint the family with the lai^t sad scene we had witnessed, 
Mr. Payne and 1 were driven quickly over to the New York 
University, in thoaoiitliern tower of which, in the upper t^tory, 
Mr. Samuel Coit had his incipient pi^tol-mauut^actory, or 
rather Ins invention and Impmvement Office. 

As we entered, he wus sitting at a taMe, with a broad- 
brimmed hat drawn over his brow, his hands spread before 
Lis eye^ and the hot tears trickling through his fin;:er8. 

After a few moments siUnce, at his rcqtiebt, I to<»k a sheet 
of |>a|er, and commenced, at bis dictation, a letter to his 
brother, lion Judge Coir, then ot 8t. L«»uis. 

I had not written more than tive linc:^, when rapid fo«>ti»tc}>s 
were heard on the stairs, and ahuckman rushed mto the room, 
exclMimitig in the wildest excitcmont : 

^ Mr. Colt! Mr. Colt! your bi other ims killed himself— ^tabbed 
Liroself to the heart I And the rjiiit>s are a-tirel You can 
■ee it a burning now i" 

'^Tliaiik Go 1 ! thank God /' exclaimed Mr. Colt, with an ex- 
pression almost of joy. 

We raised an cai&tern window of the tower, stepped out upoa 
tlie battlement, and by a short ladder, stepped out on to the 
roof of the chai>eU or mam edifice, and saw the darner iieking 
up and curlin;; around the great fire tower ot the Tombs. 

There was something peculiar about the air— the atmosphere 
-—on that day. One felt an one feels on a cold antumnai night, 
while watching, uncovered in the open air, the flickering of 
the aurnni borealis in tlie lorthern sky. As early as halt p;ist 
three oVIock that afternoon, two stars were distinctly visihtc 
Ihroagh the cold thin atmosphere. This was regarded at the 
ttme as a remarkable plieiiomenon. 

Now everybody knows, or should know, that the IhhJv of 
John CL Colt WHS found as exactly as describe 1 l>y the hack 
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man ; that life was totallj extinct ; tliat tlie corpse was eoeo^ 
fined, removed, bnried, and ^* so remains unto this daj." 

The Tombs tower caught fire from an over-heated stove; and 
jet, all the doubters of Coil's suicide, whom we have ever 
met, contend that tlio burning was part of the plan ; lliat it 
was hired to be set on fire, and that in the confusion Uie oou- 
demned man escaped. 

L. Gayuxbd Culbjol 



THE MURDER OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL 



TRIAL OF FKAN5OI8 BENJAMIN COURVOISIER. — HIS OONTICTIOir, CON- 
FESSION AND EXKCDTION IN LONDON. GREAT SPEECH OF lUL. 

CHARLES PUILUPS IN DEFENCE OF THE PRISONER, AC. AC 

Courvoisicr was a native of Switzerland, having been bom hi a 
small village called Monte*la-Ville, in the month of August, 1816. 
His father, Abraham Courvoisier, was a small farmer. Francis 
was at an early age placed in one of the common publio schools in 
the village, and atler leaving this, he was engaged in assisting his 
father up to his twentieth year. In 1835, he letl Switzerland, and 
came to England, of the language of which be was, however, 
wholly ignorant. He had an uncle in England, a butler in the e»- 
taliliHtimcnt of a baronet, through whose influence he is said to 
have obtained a situation ns footman in the establishment of Lady 
Julia IxK'kwood, where he remained for about seven mouths. Ife 
lell this service in March, 1837, and entered that of Mr. J. M. Fee- 
tor, M.P., at Dover, where he remained as footman for three years. 
He (juitted Mr. Fector's service on the 31st of March, 1840, and 
entered the establishment of Lord William liuKsell, where he was, 
when, on the morning of May 6, 1840, his I^>rdship was found 
mui.'vMC'l in his bed, under circumstances that led to the coomuttai 
ol* '/ >iir\ oisier on trial for the cnine. 

The deceased nobleman was a posthumous child of the Marauis 
of Tavistock, eldest son of the fourth duke (who was killed dunng 
his father's lifetime, by a fall from ins horse, March, 17(17), by 
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JjLtij Elizabeth Kepnel, dauq^bter of the Hecoiiil Karl of Alwrmarli^ 
The'|>rc>H<»nt I^onl Jonn 1lus}<>ll ih a im*m)H*r of the Kaine family. 
I^>r«l William wan the third aiid youngest hnHhcr of tho two laAt 
Ihikoii of llctlibrd, FnirM'tit aiKl John, lie wan lioni five montha 
aftor hin father^a death, — iianii*ly, 17C7, ami wan couiii*>i|tM*nily in 
hin wvtMity-lhinl year. Ilo marruMi in July, 17><9, I^dy Charlotte 
Anno Villien*, eltlei^t dan;^!iter o< tlio liiunn Karl of JorKey, who 
di<M| in Aui(UHt, 1^0«. \\\ Iiih wife he had m»ven chddren ; — I. (Ger- 
trude FraucHH, l>orn in Novcm^ier, 1701, ainl wlio niamedy in iSltt, 
the lion. Henry <vrey lieniMftt, btT>ther of tlic Karl o( Tankervillc, 
who diiNl in May, 1^36. 2. lieiitenant-l'oloiM^ FraiM*is UuMiell, 
lM>m ill Mareh, 1793, atxl who died unmamcd in Novenilier. 1S37. 
;i. (-ieorge, Iwm Apnl 7, 1796. 4. John, Coniiiiamler It.N., bom 
in July, 1790, and who die<l in Apnl, 1H36, having mamevl Sophia, 
]ian>ii(*M dc ilitford, by whom he hajt MX tive mirvivin£( ehildren. 
5. Charlotte Fram^en, Inrn in 1798, and wIki dknl the tip<i year of 
h«T ai^e. 6. William, bom in July, 1803, who niarned Kmma, 
daui^hter of the late Colom*! John and Laily (-harlotte Cauiplietl, 
«>f the family of Argyll; and 7. Kliza I^ura Henrietta, Iwim in 
January, 18^93, who married her first coutiin, the ICev. Lord W*^ri> 
othenly Kiuwell. 

Ix>nl W^illiam llufMell waa e<liicat«<l at WeMtminnter School, aiMl 
enti*re<l I'arliameiit at an early age. lie Hulii«iH|ttently IjHimI more 
«]iplomatic officea, but uever duitiuguinhcHl himstelf lu any |iarticular 
manner. 

Strange ctrcttrastan<*eii attended the eommencement a;* Mrell an 
termination of his career. IliH father, an we have ain'ady stated, 
waa killed by a fall from bin horse, aiul hia motlier dii*<l of srief 
soon afterward, a martyr to her affection for her deceasMnl lord. 



THE TIUAL 

The trial of the priaoner commenced at the Central Criminal 
Courti Old Bailey, ou the moruiug of Tbuniday, tbeievcntcenth 
of June, 1840, and tenuioated ou Saturday cvcniog. 

By nine oVIotrk in the m^^ming ttiany of tlie be^^t »eats in 
the cuart were oeciipied by lauiicB, an J on the bench wen* the 
Emri of Cavan, Li>rd Arthur Lennox, the lion. Mr. VilherH, 
Sir Montagu Cliapiiian, the Lonl Mayor, SlK*ntfs, UikIc ri>lier 
iflTa, Alilemian Sir Mathew W«mm1 Aldcnnan Ilurtii«*r, and 
Alderman llnmphery. Sliortly Hf'terwanU, Mr. 1) W. IJartey, 
Ladr Grannlle Somerset, tlie Karl «)f Manrbehl, the Karl of 
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ShefiBeld, and other noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, entered 
the court. 

The counsel for the prosecution were Mr. Adolphus, Mr. Bod- 
kin, and Mr. Chambers; and for the prisoner Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips and Mr. Clarkson. 

The attorney for the prosecution was Mr. Hobler, and for the 
pi-isoner, Mr. Flower 

At half-past nine o'clock, a model of the house in which the 
unfortunate nobleman was murdered, was brought in and 
placed upon the table in the centre of the court 

At a quarter before ten o^clock the Duke of Sussex entered 
the court, attended by the Sheriffs and the Swordbearer. 

At ten o'clock tre prisoner, Courvoisier, was brought into the 
dock. 

The clerk of the Arraigns then proceeded to read over the 
indictment to the prisoner, and told him, as he was an alien, he 
bad the ].nvilege of being tried by a jury composed half of 
foreigners and half of Englishmen, and asked him whether he 
wished to liavc six of the jurors foreigners, or whether he was 
content with a jury consisting entirely of Englishmen? 

The prisoner replied tliat he was content to be tried by 
English men 

The jury were then sworn. 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindal and Mr. Baron Parke entered the 
cOTirt ae the jury were being sworn, and took their scats by the 
side of tlie Common Sergeant. 

Lord Chief justice Tindal then directed the foreign jury to be 
discharged. 

The prisoner having pleaded not guil y, — 

Mr. Adolphus rose to address the jury for the prosecution. 

He commenced by calling upon them to dismiss from their 
nr.inds whatever they might previously have heard of the mur- 
der of the most illustrious, learned, and amiable nobleman who 
had ^ailen a victim to the hand of the assassin. He dwelt upon 
the awfiii manner in which the late lord had been hastened to 
uiiccher state of existence ; alluded to the history of several 
members of the noble house of Russell, who had come to a sud- 
den and untimely death, but the late Lord William Hussell had 
been cruelly and basely murdered in his own house, under cir- 
cumstances of the most melancholy description. Tlie learned 
coGr&el then proceeded to state that the deceased nobleman 
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wms seventy-three years of age, and althongli in sufficient good 
health to enjoy life, ho was feeble and weak upon his feet, and 
lived in such a manner, in tranquility and retirement, iis to 
allow the flame of life to be gradually extinguished. He lived 
in a house of small dimensions, at 14 Norfolk street, the model 
of which was now upon the table of the court ; and his house- 
hold consisted of two female servants and a valet witliin the 
house ; and a coachman ond a groom who lived out of tlie 
house. Such was the state of his lordship's household up to the 
time of his death. Tlie learned counsel then proceeded to point 
out to the jury the different apartments of the house, and next 
called their particular attention to the back part of tlie prem- 
ises, showing how difficult it was to gain access to it, from the 
manner in which it was blocked up by stables and other build- 
ings, both at tJkc sides and in the rear The female servants 
were persons of unexceptionable character. Tlie prisoner had 
lived in his lordsiiip's service for five weeks, and provioui^ly to 
being in his lordship^s service had borne an excellent chnracter 
— in fact, up to the moment of this crime being imputed to him 
there seemed not to be a blemish on his character. On the 
morning of the fifth of }Jay, his lordship rose at his usual hour 
of nine, then went out, and Fpent his morning as noblemen do 
spend their mornings, leaving peveral messages with the priso- 
ner, some of which the prisoner had expressed fears he should 
forget His lordship afterwards rctume<l to his dinner at the 
usual hour, subsequently took his coffee, and retired to bed aliout 
his a«ual time. lie laid himself down on his bed that niglit 
never t«> rise any more. Tlie next morning he was found man- 
gled and a corpse. T le learned counsel then detailed the cir- 
cumstanced of the prisoner having forgotten to send his lord- 
iliip^s carriage to Brooke's club house, as he had been told to do, 
as well as the conver>ation which ensued between the si*rvant8 
on the subject, and the fact of the prisoner's having procured 
beer for the servants, after taking which they had felt sleepy 
and gone to bed. On the next morning, about six o'c1oi*k, the 
housemaid, Sarah Mancell, ros^e, and in coming down-stairs the 
first thing which she remarked was the warming-pan, with 
which the prisoner had wanne<l his lordship's bed, standing in 
the passage, appearing as if he had, instead of taking it down- 
ftairs as unual, immediately after warming the l>ed, gone up to 
hit own bed -room. Mancell went down into llie paauige, and 
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there saw things scattered about, and tlie door Unlocked and 
unbolted, as if the liouse had been burglariously entered. She 
alarmed the cook, who told her to go to tlie valet, 
which was very natural, h ho did so, and the prisoner 
down in an unusually short time. Tliere might or there might 
not be anything in this circumstance, but it was his duty to 
state it to them. The first of die prisoner's acts was to remove 
the warming-pan, and carry it down to its proper place. After 
reading the list of the articles found in tlie passage, he called 
the attention of the jury to the fact of these articles being left 
behind, and to tlie inference which it led to, tliat no real burg- 
lary had been committed, but that every attempt had been 
made to give the appearance of one. He next called tlia 
attention of the jury to the suspicious manner of the 
prisoner when he first went into his lordship^s bed-room ; his 
silence and his inactivity, while every one else was in a state of 
bustle and confnsion. It had at first been supposed that hit 
lordship had committed suicide, but, independent of the impn^ 
ability of this from his lordship's character, it had been satis- 
factorily proved that his lordship could not have inflicted the 
wound which was the cause of his de^th, for no instrument 
of death was to be found, and it was impossible that tlie dead 
man could have put it out of the way. Besidea, the 
body, and even the face, of the deceased, was covered up in 
such a manner as no person could have himself done after com- 
mitting suicide. The next suspicious circumstance against the 
prisoner was the broken state of the back door, to which he Imd 
pointed as the place where the thieves had entered. Neither 
the tiles, nor the walls, nor the white wash of the walls, had 
been displaced or discolored in any way whatever; and it 
would have been impossible f t any one to come over the lead^ 
or t'les at the back, without leaving marks in the dust upon tlie 
leads. Even a cat's foot would have left a mark upon the dust. 
But the dust was not disturbed, and there was no mark of im- 
portance, even of a cat's foot. Scientific men, and pers^ms ac- 
quainted with such matters, had given their opinion that the 
marks made upon the door had not been made from the out- 
side, but from tlie inside of the door. And if this was the case, 
it was a damning circumstance against the prisoner. After al- 
luding to the screw-driver and other things found, he called tlie 
attention of the iury to the state of the rushlight found in hit 
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lonL»Iii|i*A l>eil nioin. It was i»ii:il for liig lordship U» burn ft 
ra-'hliiilit, hilt oix the morning of tlio discovery of the murder, 
the ^ll^hh«;ht %vad found to have been very little buinl, vhile a 
M*nx-<'andlewa^ found in acandlctftiek bunit down in the hoiket. 
The ]>re/juni]>:ion was, that tlie rushlight had been put out ini- 
meduitely l>efore or inr.nediately after the murder, and the 
M'ax cundle h:id been used by tlio murderer ti> See hU way 
about the house. He now came to the discoveries made ii|)on a 
more minute examination. In his lordshi]/8 bed-room there 
was a w;it(*h-htand, but no watch in it ; and on the prii^mcr be- 
\n^ atfked whether his lordship's watch was in it the night be 
fore, he replied that it was; but it was not f»und for several 
days afterwards, and then under most suspicious eirumstances. 
Tlie prisoner, on being asked if his lordship had any money* 
ft;iid that the had a ten ]H>und and a five pound iu>te previously 
to his murder, and the ten ]Mnind note had been found subse* 
qnently under cinnimstanees, and in a place, to lead tothesuspt* 
cion that wo one but the prisoner could have placed it wlicre it 
was found. This ten |>ound note would becotne a very material 
point of the evidence. It would be ]>roved that it had been 
entrusted to his lordship for a charitable puqioae — f4»r liia 
lordship was a charitable man, as every one knew who was ac« 
qnainted with his character, lie dwelt upon the suspicious fact 
ot his lord?hip*s keys being found on the hearth-rug. After tlie 
premises had been generally searched, the prisoner's I)o.x was 
foarchcd, but nothing was found, and it was hardly nece>sary to 
gay that no one would be such a fool, if he had taken the prop- 
erty under such circumstances, as to put them into his box, 
which he must know would be searched. He stated oiico fiir 
all, that he did not rely on anything which was found in tlio 
prisoner's box, from first to last ; but on subsequent cxamina* 
tions, behind the skirting-lniard in the pantry, five gold rings, 
undoubtedly his lordship's property, had been found ; and be* 
bind another ]>art of tlie ekirting-lKxird was found a AVaterloo 
modal ; and the ten pound note was also found at the same 
time. Tliis note tlie prisoner had admitted was in the i ote-caso 
m the bed room the day l»eforo the murder, and if a burglar ha^l 
taken this note, was it likely that he would have t-oni*iv.lcsl it in 
atxrh a p!ac*e as this, or would ho not have taken it away with him} 
Subse<|uently a locket was found in the |»risoner*8 iKK*ket, ai 
OD its discovery, the prisoner said, ^That*s my lucket' < 
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tbo nintli of May, another locket was found, which would 
be a very important link in tho evidence. A few days 
before the unhappy c:ita8troj)hc, his lordship had gone to 
Bich nonJ, accompanied by tho prisoner only. ^Vhile at 
Hichmond, he went over to Ilamptou Court to see his relative, 
L.'idy Sarah Bailey. During liis stay there, and in tho mi«ist 
of a convers^ation with her, he dropped the locket out of bis 
2X>cket. lie went to the chapel at Uampton Court, and ou his 
return from the chapel ihe locket was returned to him by Lady 
Sarali Bailey. lie put it into his pocket, and never saw it 
afrerw.;rd8. lie made frequent inquiries after it of Lady Sarah 
Bailey, and also wrote a letter to the innkeeper of Uichmoud, 
which did honor to his feelin(;8. But the locket was never 
more seen, until found under the hearthstone in the batler*a 
])autry, after the marder, and it was impossible that any per- 
son could have placed it there hut the prisoner. The watch, 
which the prisoner had said was in his lordiliip's bed-room tho 
night before the murder, was also subsequently found noder 
the lead of the sink, having never been in any other hnmaa 
possession but the prisoner's. He was obliged to anticipate the 
defence, for he knew not what it would he. It was difficult to 
conceive what motive the pri oner could have had f )r iho per- 
petration of the murder, but such was the constitution «>f the 
human mind, tliat there were motives which no one couM con- 
ceive, llie pi isoncr had complained that lie was dissatisfied 
with his i)lace ; ho had said, " I am sorry 1 came liero ; I have 
given away a sovereign for seventeen shillings in silver." It 
WIS ])robable that tiie prisoner had supposed his lordship had 
a good deal of money in his [>ossession, and that his motive in 
committing the murder was plunder. He left it to them to say 
wliether this was not a just view of the case. If the prisoner 
had no motive, who could have had a motive ! If the prisoner 
could not have done it, who could have done it f It would be 
said, he knew, that the evidence was circumstantial. It was 
so; but if all the parts, if each atom of the evidence wero com- 
plete, he tliought it was as good evidence as could be had. It 
would not do to consider tho parts of evidence separately. 
They must be taken together, and if the chain of proof were 
complete, the objection to such evidence Ml to the ground. 
He quoted the opinion of Lord Chief luron MacdonnUl upmi 
circumstantial evidence — namely, that when the witnesses nei- 
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tlicr contradictcJ each other nor thcmsolvca, it might be even 
mure Bati:»facturjr th:in direct evidence. A:t attempt had been 
made to throw discredit on the evidence of Sarah Manccll, 
but ho could not help sajing that she remained altogether un- 
impeached. 

IloC'imbated the insinuation thrown oat against the police, 
— namely, that they had tried to *gct up* this case for tlio 
sake of the reward ; and after saying how unworthy was the 
supposition, that the noble family for whom he appeared were 
cap.ible of huntin:; down a foreigner in a strange land, he 
p:-oci*edud to tell tlio jury their duty in the caao before them. 
It was a c;i6c which required firm and upright hearts, and 
clear and intelligent iicads. Should their verdict bo an acquit- 
tal, no one could blame them for tliat ; but if, on the other 
hand, they fhund the prisoner guilty, tliey would do so accord- 
ing to tlie evidence laid before them, and would know that 
iiiey had done their duty. Tlie evidence waa then gone into. 

Sarah Manccll examined by Mr. Bodkin — AOer stating of 
w!iom the cstabtishmcnt of the deceased nobleman consisted, 
and tlio fact of his lordsliiji giving tlie prisoner certain orders 
on the morning precedin:;t!i6 murder, before ho went out, wit- 
ness t.i:d— After dinner the prisoner went out to deliver liis me6- 
sages, and returned a little before five, and liu then said ho 
slioald put oi:t bis K>rd.ihip^s things to dress. S<j«m after this 
the ui>holsterer*4 man came to the lioui^e. T!:is wa:i about five 
o*c!ock. lie staved a short time and tlien left the house, after 
doing sumo little job that was retpiired. The prisoner went 
up Btairs witli the upholsterer's man, and while they wercgono, 
an aoquaiutance of the prisoner's, named Carr, rang tlie urea 
bell. Ilo came down the area steps into the kitchen, and 
stayed and Utok tea with tlicm after the up!iolsterer's man was 
gone. AVhilo they were at tea, the coachman came in by the 
area steps, when something w.:s said about the carriage not 
being sent for Li>rd Russell, uud the ]»risoner said he had for- 
gotten to order it, and ho should tell his lordship that he had 
ordered it at half {nist five ; adding that his lordship was very 
forgetful, and he must pay for his f^.TgutfuliK^ss. Tlie coach- 
man ujon this left the house, and the prisoner then went into 
liis own pantry with Carr. 

A model of the house was here shown the witness, and she 
described the situation of ihe kitchen and the pantry. 
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Exrtniinatitin coiitinuoil-— His lonWiip came home in a hack- 
ney cab, about twenty niiiiute< to feix, and the prisoner went 
np and let liini in. II is lordship iiiiniediately Avent to the din- 
in*^ roiu:i, which was d i recti v over the Icitehen. Shu ?oon 
afterwards saw the prisoner cunie down with a letter in his 
hand, and he said he was ^oini; to take it to the stable?, and 
he went out, accompanied bv Carr, and thev were absent aboiit 
sufficient time to enable them to get to the stable and back. 
Tlie i>risoner told lier that his lordship appeared angry when 
lie iirst aum^ home, but that he afterwards got (piite gt»d- 
temi>ered. When the prisoner came from the stables, he 
brought a dog with him, and his lordship went out and took 
a walk with the do:r, as was his cnst<^m before dinner cverv 
day, and the prisoner was then engaged in making arrange- 
ments for the dinner. The dinner-hour was seven, and a tew 
minutes before that hour, a bell-hanger came to fasten the 
handle <»f ]n< lor(lshi])^s door. His lordship dir.ed ak»nc on 
that day, ar.d was waited n]>on by the i>risoner ; after his 
lordshij) had dined, he went into the back drawing-r«>Dm. 
She wont to bed, and to her knowledge he did not go again 
into \]u) ilinii»i'-room. About nine o'clock the coachmaTi came 
to ft'tcli tlie dog. The cook went out, and witness and the 
j»ris'»ncr suj>]ir«l ;done about nine o'clock ; and while they were 
at ^u]>;>i*r, tiiey had some (conversation about changing servants. 
The couk was jroinij: awav, and a new cook was expected. The 

«» *^ ft L 

]^ri^on■■r suld that his lordship would take any serv.-mt that he 
reco:iiiiK'Mde<l. Tie also said tliat he di<l not like bis h.»rtlsbip*s 
service. On the 22d of April, which was the day his lordship 
returned from Kichmond, tlie j)risoner said his lord.-!iij) had 
bee] I verv cross and peevish, as thev ha<l chauiri'd Ids nx»mi 
three times while he was sto]>ping at the C-astle Hotel there. 
The ]U'i>on(M' nUn said that his lord-hip had lost a locket while 
he was staying there ; and he did not. know how it was ]\ysu 
but he c«.»uld not tin<l it. He also i?aid he could not tell how 
tlie late valet had stoj^ped so long, as his temper would not 
allow him ("prisoner) to stop with his l(»rd-ihij>. All this took 
place on the 22d of April. Hetween that time and the fith «tf 
May, she heard the i>risoner say he must write about the 
locket to the ])orter. He <lid not say what ])orter he meant; 
anil she ilid not hear him say anything in referenee to the 
locket after this time. (.)n the evening of the 5th May, the 
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fV'-k w.'Tit Mii: ;iih1 iv:'.ir:;t«l :i lirrlr ;i1m r t«'i. ;iih1 -'m* ] :'.• '.. r 
Irt lii-r ill \*\' the t"p»-it il- »•»!•. AlYi.-r \\\r *-,u,\ i-iv..- ■:.. t'..- • !,- 

• !u :• \vi.;.: nUt liv ll.i- ;irr;i -Tt [•* til tit li :i jiiiil "l' |i.-i:' :•. .• nl 

■ ■ ■ 

iirimift*-. SIm* iiiil !i«>t kii'iv." v.lH»'u-r In- lix-ki-i ?!.i- n:*. :i •^A\r 
«»rinit: it \v:i- till* ihiry ritl'cr «'t' tin* t'n.ik or 'lir ]iri-"?:rr tn 

li:i\f l*:L«t('IU'<| it. sin* I'tr flir kitrlii-Ii ?■• •_'•• X** l.<-l :'. liiT a 

• jiiirtiT i»r twenty iirMi?!-- yi\ trii im'!.i.-I;. Hi-r In- ! r "iiii 
i.- 'liriM-iiv ovi-r thiit lis '.vl'i<'h !i!- I«ir«Mii » -I 'iif, i\nd t!.«- f"»k 
-I'ji! i:i tip' -iisii' :• ' ':m, !hi' ::i a -■•ji;ir.itr iidl It w.i- l.i-r -luty, 
i*\irv otlicr iii:/lit. :-» lii^ljt ;i ti:'i' in lii- }»»r'U!ii'''- ^rt!-r ••m:, 
ami ^ll•• «!ii >n tliat iiiirlif, jih'I :iI1<t ILilitinir it wriir i-i !»« r ••«■!! 
hO'l-PM 111. T!n' I'ris. I'liT -l'i»t in an :ulji»:iiin_^ n'«::i. At :lii-« 
tlnif rvrrv tliin;; a'.''i..'ari*«l \n In- in it- ii-*; il r-luX*'. 'Y\i" in.ini 
lirlrinl I.iiril IIu— fiTs luMl-nniMi w.-.- it'it at tlii^ t!:is" u-i-i \\tv 
any jtiirj"»-o. His InpKliiji's diHir w.-.- invi-i'i-'l v. !:li li'^^mi 
Iiai/r, Imt tin- nTl.i'r-. wm* nut. Tin' •l«M»r a! ?!•!• 1 •■: ••!" '!i4* 
all!'' ftair-* wa-i -nsnrtiinr-A lr!\ I'l-'i at !i":r'.' :i : 1 - -i; ^ !i::.i- 
rlii-i-il. 'llie t'»"k ra'iii* ti» ln-'l in .iln-i!' :: i;::trtir ••.' :;:i l..i!ir 

• •:• t'.vrnt ■ iniinitt-. attir witiu'-- .:.•' l» iv-i. N'- :!:■!• ini-;!?', 
r.-r iln* i- wik. t-i ln-r !.:i iw Inli: •, !• n t1ii' lu-i n ••••i any ninu* : 

• •:i ;!i:ir i!"_'!i: -in* 'i- Mr! w** iii»i-i*. anil wa-- n-'t i!:*::::'-!- I at any 
t :!:«■• 'I'.nlnj ?!'.t' ni'_:lit. It wa- :!.«• -Imtv *A' ?::'.• i ':•:-•*! it I" n*- 
fi.:i;!j n|» nnlii lii«4 l'»p!*liip \\.*!it t-' !'«• !. .;::il tn lia'.r a ^^jijiiy nt' 
f. a!-, i-r aiiv thiniT flnit njii:!it Ir ?.••■ ■— irv. \V"t?ii'-* awi^k** i'ti 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

*/i.r l'..I!i»\\iii:^ nitirnlnir al'«iMt a ^iiMii- r Tii-t -i\ ■■'I'Mrk. :i':<l at 
:Ii'- tinio t!ii» c-iMik w:'.- in lu* 1 anil ■:!i'« ji. aj-i-ir • r'y. >• •■ r^i'ii 
jr. •«'•■»■• Inl t" ritati* what -:i'- -aw iiim.!i ■_"• ''l' '1»wm >!a!r-. a- 'ihTi- 
T-tiTi. .1 in llio n]K*nin;X r|n'iM'li i'l'tln- ]«•:, ;■::•••[ fiun-i'l. AttiTtlio 
jN.Jir.' lia'I l»i't'Ti ralliMl int'* the ln»:i*.*, luTattiini'iii \va* tliri-rtnl 
tii Lis iMnJ-liijiV LT'ilil |H.*ni'il-r jM'. itmJiI T-itlijiiik, aM«l a nai»- 
Mn. i!i v.l:i-'^ liiitli thii-t' artirlr- Wi p* t'i-'.ilitl. ;i *iivrr ^•Ilr■l^■ 
^r .?■:■. a .-livi-r raiMy->j««'«ii'. a -ilvi-r t.»|« «'t' a -:i1:-i!!-i'«!l'' r. i i-iir 

• ■■'-ii'.rr >j»' I'tai'lofi, an<l a ^il\(T«-ayrr»ni->|Mi»!i. S^(» ro.-fj*'. ■•■«1 
?i:«* naj'kin :;;; tlio sanii* -la- 1 a-1 irivrn i»iit «'n M.«:itlay at iiis 

I •r'i-lji|»'> 'iinniT, anil >ln' -a'.v it aL'aiJi "n tin* Tiir-l.tv. Tlir 
•Miiir- nifntiiini-«l wi-n' kryi \n •lilUn nt jiart- «•!' tin' 1:.'M-'. TIu- 
.•!'«ak wa- L'<n(Ta'.ly krjil in tin* •lininL' r«Hi!n : tin- I'j'ira j :i*- in 
Jii- l'ii'«l-li:|''- lu'lnMini: llu* tri:ikit-lHi\ i:i hj^ »in ->:: _' imm-. 

I I i-i rjirc'ta' 1'.*, ^!iL* l>i'li«'\r«l, lio iTL-niTally i-arrivl a!'"ii: wi:h 
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him. The other articles were generally kept iu the cnpboaid 
in the butler's pantry. Some of the articles were also kept in 
the cupboard of the side-board. After this she went to the 
co<^>k and said something to her, and aftcrwat-ds went to the 
prisoner's room and called out, ' Courvoisicr, do yoa know of 
any thing being the matter last night P lie opened the door 
immediately : about ten minutes had elapsed from the time when 
she first knocked at his door ; he was dressed all but his coat when 
she went the second time. It was his usual custom to go down 
and wash himself in the pantry. Tliere was nothing peculiar in 
his dress on this moniing. He had his shoes on. The moment 
she saw Courvoisicr, she said, ' Do you know Uiat all the silver 
is about V He looked very pale and agitated, but gave no an- 
Bwer. He put his coat down, and went down instantly. He 
went first, and she followed after him. He took the warming- 
pan down with him into the dining-room. It was her custom to 
call the prisoner in the morning. He was never down so soon 
as on that morning after her calling him. Sometimes he 
was half an hour, sometimes a quarter of au hour, and some- 
times an hour. The first room he went into was the dining- 
room, and there he left the warming pan. She did not hear 
him say anything on going into the dining-room. He next 
went do\v!i to his pantry. There is a door near the pantry 
which opens into the back area ; but she did not notice the 
state of that door. She followed him into the pantry ; there were 
a cupboard and drawers in the paiitry, which were all open. 
The prisoner went up to the drawers, and said, *My God I 
somebody has been robbing us.' Witness then said, * Let «? 
go up stairs,' and on getting as far as the passage, she said, 
' Let us go and see where his lordsliip is.' They went up 
stairs, prisoner first, and she following. He entered by the 
green door. Tlie door closed on him, and she went in immc^ 
diately afterwards. One of the windows of the room is di 
rectly opposite the door. As she entered the room slic saw 
the prisoner in the act of opening the shuttei's of the middle 
window. To do that a person would have to pass the foot of 
the bed. She went about half way round the foot of tlie bed, 
and noticed blood on the pillow, but before she saw 
that she exclaimed, 'My lord! my lord!' on which the 
prisoner said, 'Here he is,' or 'There he is,' die diJ 
not know which. On seeing the blood she screamed. 
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and ran otit of the room, and out at t!ic fitreet (I<M»r, and tlion 
over to Xo. 23, in the street, and rang the bell. P'indin^ thoro 
was no answer at No. 23, ehe ran^ at No. 22. iShe vrns not 
gone ten minutes. On her return to the hou8i\ she went into 
tiio dining room, ami tbnn«l the prisoner sitting on a chuir, in 
the act of writing; he lia<l a pen in his hand, and asiiiall piece 
ot paper on a large book. She said, ^* What the douce are 
jou sitting there for? Why d » jou n«>t go and see tor some 
one, or a d'lctor ?'' He said, '^I must write to Mr. Ilnssi**!," 
and continued writin:^. Witness said, '' Some one must go f*>r 
him."* Mr. Uussell was a son of Lord William Itussell, and 
liveil at 9 ('hesnut-place, I^1grave-^quare. There wa4 a sort 
of laboring man going p.ist, and prisoner beek»ned to h:m, but 
she told him not to call such a man as that, and the man went 
on atxmt his business. The coachmmand Young, Mr. Litham's 
servant, came in a fo%r minutes at'rerward^s and wont upstairs. 
She thcMi ran down, to send some for Mr. K!sg-K>d, a surgeon 
in Park-street, who arrive! smm afrerwardit, as did also the 
police. Witness went up with them, and i\wn saw his lord- 
stiip's face, and noticed a quantity of blood. There were two 
pilloWi«, and they were generally placed hide by side, a-i if for 
two persons. They %rere in th:it state w en hiio saw tlieni that 
morning. His lordship lay on the right si«le of his |»erM>n, his 
face towards the %vin4low. He was lyitig witii his heaii on the 
pillow next the wind«»w, and the otMT pillow was lying behind 
him. There was a dressing-tahlo in the room, with the widto 
cloth, on whicli his lordtdiip used to put his pencil ca^c, iin-l 
also his rin^s. On tiic mornin:; after the murtler there wi re 
no rings nor was there a l'oM pencil case upon the taMe. She 
saw A pnrso th*'ro ; it was empty. The police have rer:iaine<l 
in poi^seSMon of the hoine from that time to the preset t. She 
had Conversations with the ])ris.»ner on the subject of money. 
The last time wa^ (»n the Tuesday morning, the 5th of May. 
He saiil that he had no monev at home, and that he never t<>ok 
any out with him, i.or had ho any at the hank. He afterwards 
■aid ho had eigfit pounds some odd shilliniriin the bank. lu 
the coarse of the sa*no conversation he siid all the n*«»iioy he 
liad was five {xiunds, and when that was gone he nuMt a^k his 
lords' lip for mon;; he had ei;;ht )>ounds on his t>«>i»k§ njainst 
hit K*rd-hip. She a^ked him if he had g'>t rid of all tiio inttt ey 
•ha had seen him take out Ue bad taken out some sovereigus 
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with him on the Monday beforo; lie had pnt them m hk 
waistcoat pocket ; he had fetched tiie soverei^s out of hia bed- 
room. It was to tiiat she alluded. He said, in anewer, ho had, 
for he had paid a tailored bill. He said before tiiat he was not 
80 well off now as when he first came to England, and ho Baid 
it again at tea-time, when Carr was there. On the Tuesday 
morning he said he had only five pi>unii8 left. He spoke of the 
five pounds before he said ho liad the eight pounds in the 
bank. She had heard him speak of Lord W. Russell's property 
on two occasions. The first was before his lordship went to 
Kichmond. He said old Billy was a rum old chap, and if he 
had his money he would not remain long in England. She 
said his lordship was not a very rich man, and he repeated 
wliat he had said. The second time was after his return from 
Bichmond. In the course of the day, May 6, she asked the 
prisoner if he heard her knock at his door ; he said he thought 
he would begin to dres^, but did not say whether ho heard her 
or not. She had frequently seen the prisoner in his lordship's 
bedroom, and noticed that he always was looking into all his 
lordship^s property. She asked him what he wa^ S^^^S ^ ^^ 
and ho always said he win looking after something, bat did not 
sayw'at. This occurred before he went to Richmond. She 
could not say what particular articles he was looking nt in the 
bed room. He was, on one occasion, looking at th.*. dressing- 
case; he had it down in the pantry. He was looking at his 
lordship's property not only in one room, but in every room. 
When he went to Richmond, the little box covered with Rus- 
sia leather, wliich his lordship called his cash-box, was 
unlocked ; he wa9 looking into that. It was usually kept by 
the side of his lordship's bed. The prisoner brought it down, 
and said it was unlocked. His lordship was then out for a 
walk. TIio prisoner brought it down into the dining-room. 

The witness was searchinglv cross-examined by Mr. Charles 
Phillips, but nothing of any special importance elicited. 

Mary Hammell, cook in Lord W. Russell's service, and who 
bad lived with him two ^-earaand nine months, waa then ex- 
amined, and confirmed, in almost all respect^ the evidence of 
the preceding witness. In her cross-examination, she said 
that, when themurdor was discovered, the prisoner appeared 
to be much alanned at the time. He said he should never get 
a place again. He waa aiarmed and agitated like the rest. 
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Sho also stated that tlicro was tome quantity of plr.te that \i:s, 
never yet been found. 

[Tlie next day's proceedings show the extraordinary discov- 
ery of this missing plate, during the progress of the tnn^] 

William York, who was coachman to the hito I^nl Wilihrn 
Ru>8cll, and Emanuel Young, coachman to Mr. L itlur, . 3 
Norlolk-Htreet, were then examined, but tlicy only depodi?«l to 
some i»t'tiio facts already 8)K>ken to by Sarah Ma « coll. 

Mr. Henry EUgootl, examined by Mr. Cha.iibern — I am a 
snrgeon, re^i^iing m Bri>«»k-t*treet. I was called to tiio hoube of 
tliu late Lord William Rus^seil on the morniii;^ af the otir (*t' 
May, at hair par^t seven. I went into his bed-ro<'m, and s:iw 
his body in bed covered up. The bed -clothes were over the 
bo<ly, and the ti»wel over his face. I turned the c!oth(»H down, 
ftnd removed the towel. Tlie l»»dy was lying oi the hack, in- 
clintng to the riirht side. Tli'/.' was some blo^»d on the ^h(H•t, 
on tlie pillow, and on the towul over hii face. His sliirt coII;:r 
wai wide open, and there was a sort of worsted comf Tter 
over the chest. I divided it, and Ba%v a woutid rxteiidiii:; 
from the top of the letlt shoulder acn>6s the thrc»at and iwik, 
dividing the thmat. It was decidedly sufficient to dcsroy l.fo 
immediately. It was about four or five iucIh s de^p at the 
commencement, }m<l atK)Ut three at the tcTmitntion ; it was 
made with one incision. Great force must have l>een um'1 in 
making it. It might have been made with a knifc^ <»r somr. 
Bucli instrument. I have not been shown any knives that \reri> 
found do wa Btairs. It is impossible his lordship could have 
inflicted it himself. I found no instrument near h's lotd-hif* 
with which it might have been done. I again examimHl the 
body on the following Friday. Tlie ball of the tUutnb of the 
right hand was nearly cut off. When I first uncoven-d the 
body, the left hand gripped the sheet. There w%» b!iM» ! npun 
ttie oomer of the pillow lying by his sid<% down by his IickI. 
as if it bad been used t3 prevent the gusli of blood by ! o|diii«r 
it over the wound. 

Mr. John Nu»»sy — I am an apothecary, n*«idini^ in Chvc 
land-row, and was the medical attendant of the Lite Lor<l Wm. 
RiisselL He w.ui 73 years of age, of spare and feeble h;ib:f, and 
subject to asthma. I was s<*nt for to his house on the Titli i»i 
May, and found Mr. Elsgoo<l tht*re. I examined the wound, and 
have beard the evidence of Mr. Elsgood, and agree with huu 
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in ^hat lie has said. I could feci the neck-bone in the woand. 
I requested those present to place the things exactly as they 
liadbeen at the time of the discovery. They did so. Goiiryoisier 
assisted in doing so. Thomas Selwyn, servant to Mr. Oatler, 
residing nex door to the late Lord William linsseirs, in Nor- 
folk street, corroborated part of the evidence of the housemaid. 

John Baldwin examined by Mr. Cliambers — I am a |»olice- 
man^ I was on duty in Norfolk-street on the morning of the 
6th of May. I went to Lord William Russell's a few minntes 
past seven. A female let me in. Bolls was with me. I asked 
if there was any man-servant. I saw a person sitting behind 
the door who was pointed out to me as the man-servant. He 
was sitting with his hands over his face. I asked him why he 
did not get up. He made no answer, and did not mov^ hia 
hands fri3m his face. I addressed him three times, and said to 
Rolls, '* Rolls, he must know something about this." He never 
made any answer. I remained tliere, putiing np the thmgs 
together. I then went down into the kitchen with Rolls, and 
examined the back kitchen door. I found it standing open. 
I observed some marks of violence on the door. I went into 
the butler's pantry, and foand a person sitting behind the 
door, with his elbows on his knees, and his hands to his face, 
apparently the same I had seen in the dining-room. I had told 
him he had made a devil of a pretty mes^s of it, that he must 
know all about it — (Laughter, in which the prisoner joined 
heartily) — but I had no answer. I went into the yard, and 
got up out of the area into the top yard, and examined the 
party wall, between 14 and 15. It is a whitewashed wall. 
Near the top there is a ledge of slate projecting abont two 
mches. There were no marks on the wa 1. The steps were 
standing in the yard, against the wall, but not in such a posi- 
tion as any person could get up them. They were not open. 
Rolls pulled them out. I got up and saw the lead flat : it was 
covered with dust, and there were neither foot-inarks nor 
fingermarks. No person could have ]>as?fed over it without 
marking it. I tried it with my hand, and my hand made a 
mark on it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. C. Phillips — ^What were yoa doing 
when you were angry with the ] risoner for not giving assist- 
ance J Witness — I waa inquiring what was lost. The females 
never told me anything. When I examined the kitchen door 
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I thoaght at first somo ono had broken in, when I ^aw the door 
irafl open, but oa furtlier examination I saw there was no 
break-in. I never saw the placard offering a reward, and I do 
not know what it is to this daj. I have heard of no reward 
inthiae.8o. I have been in Lord Williatii Kusscirs h<iUb6 
three or lour times. I have not talked to my brother police- 
men about it ; it may have been mentioned. I have s{H)ken 
to policemen about it. I will not swear I have not spoken to 
twenty about it. I never heard talk of any reward. I can 
write and read a little, but not much. I be.o:ig to tlie Vino- 
ttreet station. I am there every day. 

Mr. C. Phillips — Did you never hear of any reward of five 
hundreJ pounds being otfered for any of the missing s|MK>ns 
and foiki ) — There was something about it read out in general 
orders, but I do not know what it was about, nor what the 
amount of the reward was. I cannot tell when it was read. 
I cannot tell if it was a week ago, or four days agt>, or if it 
was ye»terday. 

At the conclusion of the examination of tlds witness, the 
Court adjourned to ten o'clock on the following dav 

8E0OXD DAY. — FRIDAY. 

The Court resumed this morning, and was crowded in every 
part. 

At ten o'clock, Mr. Sergeant Arabin o{>ened the Court, and 
tlie prisoner was ]>laced at the bar. He api>eared finn, but 
rather fatigued, and not in quite such good spirits as on tiie 
preceiling diiy. 

Mr. Adclphus stated that he had to say, that in the courso 
of yu>terday a most imp»rtant piece of evidence had boon din- 
covered, which ho intended to oflTer to the Court, and that, 
tlierefore, if the Court wibhed it, he bhould o|>en it. 

Mr. C. Phillips said, that, injustice to the prisoner, the in- 
formation ought to have been communicated to his legal 
advisers ; ho must deprecate any statement being made at pre- 
aent 

Mr. Adolphu.s— . • < oinmunication was made immediately 
to yoo. 

Mr. C. Phillips — Neither Mr. Clarkson nor myself heard 
anything alniut it until the la<t quarter of an hour, and there 
ia our solicitor willing to make oath to the same, as regards 
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himself. Let us know, therefore, to whom the commanication 
was made. 

Lord Chief-Justice Tindal — The evidence, I suppoee, will be 
produced in the reguhir course. Let us have no more inquiry 
about it, but call the next witne.'^s. 

John Tedman, inspector of the police, was next examined^ 
and after stating similar facts to those related by Baldwin, he 
was cross-examined, and said — I asked the prisoner if anything 
was mis ins; from the sideboard. He said some spoons and 
forks, but I cannot tell how many. I asked the prisoner if the 
cloak and other articles found in tlie passage wer j his lordship's 
property, and he said "Yes." I said no thief would ever, 
leave this property behind. He said, *' It is certainly very 
odd." I asked if he had locked the street-door at night when 
he went to bed. He said he had, and showed me, by putting 
up the chain, shooting the lock, and putting to the holf. He 
bolted both top and bottom bolt. I asked him how he found 
it in tlie morning. He undid tlie chain, unlocked and unbolted 
it, and put the spring of the lock by the hook, and I said. As 
3'ou see it now. Tliere is a door at the end of the passage go- 
ing into the garden. It is partly a glass door. Tlie chain was 
on that door. It was bolted, and it hud never been disturbed 
at all. Tliere was an inside shutter to it. It was down. It 
could be pushed down without unfastening the door. The 
glass was whole and unbroken, and there was not a mark on 
the door ; tlie area gate was uninjured ; it was locked. There 
is no gate to the back area. I went to the pantry, and saw a 
press there with some drawers ; they were open ; the top of one 
was forced, as if by a cliisel or a screw-driver, or some such 
bhmt instrument. The lock was s])rung, as if locked. The 
articles in the drawer were disturbed. Tliere is a window in 
the pantry. I asked him if it was fastened last night ; he aaid, 
*' I do not think it was, but I cannot say exactly.'' I then 
went to the back door on the basement story ; it was very much 
bruised, as I have before stated. Tlie ))rlsoner assisted in ex- 
amining the door, and pointed out some marks which I had 
not seen. I said to the prisoner, on examining the door, 
' .ci/tne of you in the house have done this deed." lie said, 
"If they have, I hope they will bo found out." I said, "There 
is not much fear but what thev will." I h»oked about to see 
how ary body could have got into the house. I examined the 
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\rall. There were some slates which must havv- been disturhcd, 

I filiaild think, by any pcrb<m descending that wall. There 

was a q.iantity of dust on t!ie slates, whicli was undisturbed. I 

wont V. itli the prisoner into Ids bed-room. I found there a 

]>ur. o; tliere was a fivc-poun 1 I>a:ik of England note, antl six 

ftoverciirns in it. I asked the prisoner how be came by the 

nac. lie »aid lie had given his lordship change for it bome 

davs ago, and that the re;»t of the money be had had some 

time. He showed me his box. I examined ereryi hing in it, 

but found notliing to throw any light u}>on this case. The box 

was left in the rocnn, and the key in the prisoner's ]>os6e8sion. 

He left the box open. He appeared to have on quite a clean 

shirt that morning. The pris«»ner, although nut in custody, 

was under the watch of the police, and the female servants 

were watched nlso. Care was taken to prevent their having 

conference with one another ; but the prisoner was not h'.n* 

dered from having access to his own room. He was taken 

into custody on the afternoon of Fridav, May 8, but was not 

taken out of the Ixmse until Sunday. On Sunday he was taken 

to the station-house, and on Monday, the 11th of May, he wus 

taken before the justices at B 'wstroet. On the evening of the 

13th of May, a person, represi*ntinir himself as the uncle of the 

prisoner, came to the li<»use and asked for some clean linen for 

the prisoner. I, having hal directions to let him have what 

he required, went up next morain? to his box to get it, and in 

doing so unfolded a shirt, from which the gloves produced 

dropped out. Tliey are white c*otton glovea I had on the 

previoQS examination unfolded the shirts in the box, but had 

not shaken them. The gloves dr(»]>ped down when I shook the 

shirt. On the former occasion I had unfolded the shirt without 

finding anything, and on this occasion I had unfidded the sliirt 

without findmg anything, but when I shook it, the gloves 

dropped out 

William Rose, a police constable, and Henry Beresford, an 
inspetor of p«»lice, corroborated the evidence of their col- 
lengiies in almost all particulars. 

Nicholas Pearce, a division mspector of |K>rtce, in the course 
of bis examination by Mr. Bodkin, said — lu searching the 
premises I found the i>oker produced in the fire-]>lace in tho 
batler*s pantry. It was bent, as it now appears. Such an in* 
•tminciil would make a similar mark to that on the wood in« 
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side tho socicet of the bolt. In the same pantry X found tho 
Bcrow-driver produced on a shelf. I applied it to some of the 
marks on the door, and it corresponded. I found the pair of 
tongs produced. I found the hammer produced in the cnp- 
boaid in the pantrr. I fitted it to the mai^ in the door aiid 
door-post, and it fitted them when the door was shut from the 
outside. It would be impossible to force the door open by 
such an instrument, if bolted on the inside. The marks on 
the socket of the upper bolt could not have been made by a 
person from the outside, if the door had been fastened. The 
socket of the lower bolt had been started from its place, but 
not off. The bolt was rusted, and did not appear to have been 
used lately. There were considerable marks of violence about 
the lower bolt,. which would have been unnecessary if tho bolt 
had not been shut I found marks which could not have been 
made if tlie bolt had been shot. Onu of a screw-driver on the 
rabbet! nfi:, which could not have been made from the outside. 
In my judgment, no brenking into the house could have taken 
place from tlie outsi<le. I was present when some ex})eriment3 
were made on tlie half- glass door. Until they were made, 
the door was uninju cd. I made tho first mark on it myself. 
I saw an experiment made wiiiio the door was on the latch, 
by placing the claws of the hammer between the door and 
door-post and pressing tho handle down. It did not force the 
latch, which resisted tlie pressure. The mark produced was 
equally de p with that on tho door below, and quite similar. 
I applied the tongs to the door of the safe in the pantry, which 
had been forced open. The mark corresj>oiKled with the tongs, 
p'he door was produced, for inspection.] I al^o found a screw- 
driver, which I compared with the marks in the safe, and 
found it to correspond. On the Monday I made some inquiry 
of the ]>risoner respecting tho missing ]>roperty. 1 asked hirn 
if he knew what money or |>ro]>ert\r had been taken. He said 
he had seen a 10/. note and a 51, note in a purse a few days 
ago. I asked him «irhero the plate was kept that was found in 
tho passage. He pointed out a cupboard in the sideboard in 
the dining-room. On the Friday I searched the prisoner's 
boxes with Shaw. I never searched them with Tedman. I 
searched a portmanteau, a deal box, and the drawers. I saw 
two clean sliirts in t le portmanteau, but cannot say that I ex- 
amined them minutely. On the same day I made a search ia 
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tbo pri8oner*i pantry. A.t that time workmen were in the 
house, to toko np the drains. I was searcliing in the pantry, 
by the side of the fire-place, near the sink nndcr tlio window. 
I took away a piece of the skirting-board which runs from the 
firo-place to the comer nndor the sink. When I ])u11ed it 
down, 1 saw the pnrsc produced, about two inches in behind 
the skirting. I i>erceived that the mortar had been disturbed 
before I tK>k the skirting away. I found in the purse five gold 
coif»8 aT'd five gt»ld rings— one a wedding-rinir — and a small 
piece of silver. I ther) took away another ] iece of skirting- 
b«»ard, and found a Waterloo medal, and, further on, a \0L 
Bank of Ensrlnnd note ; all />f which I now produce. Tliis 
note was folded up; it was not wrap]>ed up in anythin:^. The 
skirting was quite dry ; it was on the side of the fire-place. 
The prisoner was in the dining-room when I found these things. 
I went up to him directly nferwards ; O^nstablo C'lller was 
with him. I laid the thin:r; I had found on the table before 
him, and said, I have foun<l these things concealed in your 
pantry, behind the skirting board. lie said, ^ I know nothing 
about them; I nm innocent, and my conscience is cloar ; I 
never saw the mciial before.' I then t(K)k him down into the 
pantry, and pointed out to him tlio place from whence I had 
taken tliem. He again said, — ' I am innocent ; I know nothing 
about them.' He remained in the pantry for some time. I 
then procredc<l with my search in the presence of the ]>risoner. 
There is a water pipe going roun<l the room, and is continued 
into an adjoining scullery. In removing that pi)>e between 
the pantry an<l the door, I saw Collier put his hand to the 
pipe, nn<) take a ring behin«l it down. Some one lia<i pn^viously 
said MIollt> I there is a ring.' Tlio ring ]»rodiiccd id the one ; 
it is a split ring. I continued t lie search, but found no lung 
more conceale<l that day. I afterwards went up into the pris- 
oner's bed-room, and searched his ]>er8on. I found about 5«. in 
silver, a small locket, and a bunch of keys upon him. lie 
taid the locket was his, and I have no reason to believe the 
eontrarv. 

Mr. Clarkson — Was it not to get a confession from the pris- 
oner, that you toKi him those things wero found in his pantry } 
Witness — I suspected he was the jK?rson who put them there, 
mod thought it my duty, at that stage of the proceeding's to ao- 
qoaiat him with it. 
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Mr. Qarkson — Did you intend to obtain from him anj'thing 
Kke a confession? Witness — I expected the prisoner migbt 
make some remark, which might be either for him or against 
him. I had naturally a great anxiety to obtain every informa- 
tion on the subject. Mr. Mayne, the G)mmi8sioner, was in 
the room. Mr. Ilobler was there at the time. 

Mr. Clarkson — Did you not say to the prisoner, * I found this 
property concealed in your pantry — can you now look me in 
the face V Witness — I said so among other things. 

Mr. Clarkson — Did you think that language calculated to 
intimidate the prisoner ? Witness — It was likely to do so, if he 
were a guilty man ; but if I had thought it so, then I should 
not have used it. There is a reward offered. I expect to get 
a portion of it, if the prisoner is convicted. I have nothing yet ; 
I have never had a farthing from any one. The property was 
found behind the skirting-board before I was aware that any 
reward was offered. 

George Collier, a police constable of the C division, corro- 
borated Pearce's testimony, as to the articles found concealed 
behind the skirting board, and as to the fiiidmg of the split-ring 
behind the leaden pi|>e. The prisoner continued in the pantry 
two or three hours. While there, I asked him if tliose were his 
lordship's rings which Mr. Pearco had found. He said they 
were, and that his lordship had worn them yesterday. I asked 
him where his lordship had placed them when^he went to bed, 
and he said on the table in his bed-room. I asked him if his 
lordship had a gold split-ring. He said he had, and he used to 
keep his seals upon it. I said, ' It is a most shocking thing.' 
He said, ' It is ; I am innocent of it ; but it would not look so 
bad against me, had not the property been found in my pantry ' 
I said it looked very suspicion-;. The prison^*r said * I shall say 
nothing till the last until I hear if the whole truth is told.' He 
was then taken up stairs and searched, and from th^jit time kept 
in strict custody. On the next morning, the 9th, I searched 
the scullery with Sergeant Shaw. I assisted to take down tlie 
plate-rack, and behind the pipe which runs along the wall close 
to it I found the seal i)roduced, with a coat of anns engraved . 
on it. I marked it and showed it to Shaw. 1 searched ano- 
ther pii>e in the scullery leading from the pantry. I found the 
rin<'' produced. It was bent as it is now as if by being preyed 
be^nd the pipe. It is a seal ring. It could not be seen be- 
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hind the pij)0. I took tlie plumber and tlie carpcntor on TVcd- 
uesd IV, May 13, and liad tlie floor of the pantry taken up. 
Under the second board which was removed, the phiml>er took 
up a handful of rubbibh ch)tie hy the scullery door, and in it 
was found the sovereipi produced. On the following nioriiin;; 
mvself and Cronin went into the dining-room andsiwTtHiman. 
In conrioqtience of what Tedman said, I went up Btiiirs with 
Cronin, and in a portmanteau in the priai^ner*^ bed-ru'Hn I found 
tlie two handkerchiefg produc*ed, one cotton and one silk, near 
the top, they were marked S. C the siik, and B. i\ the coticir, 
and likowii^e the shirt front. The handkerehiefs ^ro murkcd 
with blood-spots ; there are several spots. I was in the room 
when that |»orrmanteau was examined previously. I attended 
to the examination, but I cannot swear I noticed either ot tho^e 
thin^c^. I did not find anywhere a shirt to which the front 
found will match. 

Mr. Philliiis — Why did not you, or the rest of the jvjliee, lock 
up and seal that box and ri>oin, to ]»reventany one having access 
to them ? 

Witness — I had nothing to do with that. I had not charge 
of the house. No one could miss finding the handkerchiefs, 
nor could any, I should imagine, miss finding the hliirt front, on 
aeanhing the box, if they had been there. I do not think the 
prisoner was in the house when I made t!ie search. 

F. Shaw, police sergeant, corrubor.il ed Collins' testi- 
inoDv. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phillij^s — I had ai^isted in searching 
the priwmcr's room on Friday afternoon. May S. Tlie scanli 
was not a careless one ; we missed no article ; we saw there w.ts 
nodiing more in the Ik)x. No one else was in the room ; I did 
not search the Ikix after the eighth 

[The )N>rtmantcau was ]>nxluceil, and np;K»ared to be an (»r- 
dinary travelling |Mirtmanteau ] 

Paul Cronin, a jK>lice constable ICS (?, corrol)oratod Pearccs 
testimony as to the findini: of the proj^erty concealcil in the 
pantry, and added, I went to the lunise again on Tut^Iay, 
May 13 ; the search was cM>ntinue<l. I seanhed the fl*K)r oi' tlie 
seullery on that o<*cahion, with a brick vault a«:joining. I j»;i<*ih1 
niv finirers alon^r the bricks to ilitict>ver if anv (»f them wrre 
loo*", as it was verv dark. XIv finjrcrs htruck airain*^t Munetliliiir, 
wliicb I pulled out with great ditliculty, and which ]»r 'Vcvl to 
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be part ot a vratcli-key, with the pipe broke oflP. Oft the follow- 
ing day, in the upper yard, I raised two or three stones with an 
iron chisel. I went round the yard, and saw a leaden sink, cased 
in wood. It had been a fixture in the butler's pantry, just over 
where Mr. Pearco found the property. I examined round the 
edge of the sink, and in one place it appeared to me thut the 
lead had been taken up, and put down again very carefully. I 
turned tlie front up with the iron chisel, and looked inside, 
and saw a watch, which I now produce. There was no glass on 
it when I found it. 

James Ellis, examined by Mr. Bodkin — I am at present in 
the service of the Earl of Mansfield. 1 was in the service of 
the late Lord W. Eussell two years and eight months. I left 
him in April, of this year. The prisoner entered his lordship's 
service two days before Tleft. The witness identified most of 
the articles produced as the property of Lord W. Kuesell, and 
then said, — I have seen a small locket in Lord Kusseirs posses- 
sion, but I am not positive it is the one produced, as 1 have never 
had an opportunity of examining it. His lordbhip always had 
a lighted rushlight in his room. I never knew his lordship to 
be in the habit of reading in bed. lie was always very careful 
on the subject of fire. I saw the prisoner two or tliree times af- 
ter Lord AV'illiam Kusseirs return from liichmond. On one oc- 
casion prisoner asked me if I had any recollection of a locket. 
I told him I had. lie then said his lordship had lost the locket 
while out of town at liichmond. I then said I wondered liow it 
could be lost, as his lordship always carried it in his note-case, 
Tlie prisoner also said he could not account for its being lost, 
unless it had fallen from his lordship's clothes while he was 
brushing them. He said his lordship had written, or was al>out 
to write, to Mr. Ellis, at the Hotel, liichmond, about it. I 
rather think this conversation took place a day or two a ter the 
return from Kichmond, as I saw the prisoner then, and did not 
see him afterwards, until the Monday before the murder. I 
delivered over the plate to the prisoner, and gave him a list of 
it. The plate box is produced ; the list of the plate is inside it. 
I examined the contents of the box by my list before it was 
removed from the house, and before I deposited the list in it, 
there were missing four table spoons, four large forks, four des- 
sert Pj)oons, and two tea-spoons. 

Mr. Comyn, a pawnbroker, here produced certain silver arti- 
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elcB, which Vere shown to the witnem, who said — Tlicjr have 
tlie cn^st ot Lord Russell npon thein^ and I believe theui to have 
beer, liis 

Mr Richard Harrison — I am clerk to MenrB. Iloare, the 
bankers iu Fleet street Tlie Baroness de Clifford has an accoant 
Uiere, and Mr Wing, a solicitor, draws in her name. On the 
twenty titth of April I paid a check for two hundred pounds, 
and one of the notes I gave in exchange for that check was the 
let pound note now pro<luci»d. 

Ml Tliomas Wing corroborated the witness as far as his 
share n\ the transaction waA conceme<l, and the Baroness de 
Clifl'ord prcved that she had passed the note to the hands of 
L«»rtl Ru$^8cll, to be dis|>en8ed in chant jr. 

Ladv Sarah Baylej — I am related by marriage to tlie late 
Ia^tO W Hussell, and reside at IIKmpton Court Palare. The 
dc^ccn^ed used to come to see mo when ho visited Richmond, 
and or 1 nc occasion I recollect something occurring about a 
locket IIip lordship had a very great regard for the locket 
Tl»r lex ket pro<luced is tlie one I refer to. 

William Wmter — I am a plumber. I was employed in Lord 
W.iliam's house, and I saw a sovereign found under the board- 
ing. 

Mr. Cliarles Ellis — I keep the Castle Tlotel, Richmond. I 
rercemher I^ord William comins; to the hotel on the fifteenth of 
A[ nl. On the twenty-fifth an application was made to me by 
his lordship respecting a locket he had lut»t, but no locket was 
fcnnd. 

Charles Albert Klaflienbergcr, a watch-maker, identified tlie 
watch as l>elonging to his lordship. 

Cliarititte Piolanc — ^fy husiband's name is liouis. lie is a 
Frenchman, and resides in Ixjicester square. I am an Engliijh- 
woman. I know the prisoner, and have known him for f«Hir 
years. He came to take a place in our hotel as waiter. We 
used to %.all him ^* Jean** in the hotel. lie stayed with us as a 
m servant for a roontli or five weeks, and I did not see him a.;nin 
until ab'Ut six wceki ag<), when he came to see us on a Sunday 
evening. lie only stayed a short time, and then went away. 
I did not know him at first, and he said, — ** You recollect 
me — 1 am Jean, who used to live with you some time ago." 
He then told me that he was in a situation, but did not ^ay with 
whom. lie came again the same evening with a pa{>er parcel 
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in his hand, and asked me if I wonid take care of it till ih« 
Tuesday following, and he would come for it. I consented, 
and received charge of the parcel, and he went away. I locked 
np the parcel in a closet, not at the time haying the least idea 
what it contained. It was tied and sealed. I have never seen 
the prisoner since until to-day. I heard a pnhlic report of the 
murder of Lord William Kussell. The parcel had been left 
long before that. I took out the parcel yesterday morning in 
consequence of an account I read in a French newspaper; 
and I sent for a gentleman named Oarbouier, and Mr. Com- 
ming, a fi icnd of our:?, and who is also an attorney. The 
parcel Mas never touched or opened until yesterday mom- 
ing. 

Mr. Gumming here produced the parcel. 

It contained fourteen sftdons, two pair of blue stockings, a 
pair of golden ear-trumpets, and a jacket. The jacket ap|>eared 
to be wrapped round the other articles so as to prevent them 
from being discovered by the feel. So tow was also placed to 
prevent the plate from rattling. 

Tlie witness was cross-examined, witli a view to show that 
her house was a comtnon gaming-house, but there appeared no 
ground for the insinuation. On re-examination, she said, there 
is no pretenco wiiatever for saying that our house is a gaming- 
house. I may, like other women, liavo conversed with my 
husband about tlie news of the day, and forgot it directly. I 
had no idea that Jean was the same person as Fran^>is Cour- 
v<»i>ier. 

Loiiis Gardic — I was present when tlio parcel was brought 
to the hotel, and confirmed Madame Piolaine's account of the 
occurrence. 

Mr. Twichard Gumming, examined by Mr. Chambers — I am a 
Folicitor, and carrying on business in the Old Jewrv. In con- 
sequence of a communication I received, I yo^terday wont to 
M. PioLiincV, in Leicester place, and a brown jnper parcel was 
}>roduccd, and I was consulted as to the proprit*ty of o]>oning 
it, and it was ultimately opened, and I observcMl the 
crest, and proceeded to RiJge way's, the book-sellers, where 
I ascertained that the crest was tlat of the Badford faniilv, 
and I immediately proceeded to Marlborough ]>olice- 
officc, and had an interview with the clerk and the fuag- 
iBtrates, and in consequence of what transpired, I immediately 
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proceeded to tlio Old Bailey in a cab and sent in a note to the 
6<»liiitor8 for the profeciition, with whom I had an interview ; 
and I subseqiieiitly, having place<l my initials npon the parcel, 
]i.ui()ed it over to an officer. The paper produced is the cover- 
ing of the article^. 

Mr. W. Moltcno— I am a bookseller. Lord William Russell 
was oi»e of my customers. On the twenty-seventh of Aj>ril I 
f-nt a <r'azc<l ])rint to his lonlship, the subject of which was the 
vision of Ezekiel. The parcel, to the best of my belief, had a 
tickot on it similar to that on the paper now produceti, in 
which tlie plate wa^i wrupped up. 

J«» ep!i Vincent, a Frenchman, proved that he was also 
present when the parcel was o|)ened in the hotel in Leicester 
j> ace. 

[llie witness was examined through the medium of an inter- 
preter.] 

Henry Carr, examined by Mr. Bodkin — I am an acquaint- 
ance of the pris'»ner, and served with him in the family of Mr. 
Fector. I have seen the pris4»ner wear a jacket s< »met I ling sim- 
ilar to tliis, while in the service of Mr. Feetor. 

Eleanor Banks — I have wa^ied sonie things for the prisoner. 
The cocks produ<-ed bear the prisoner's murk, but I cannot say 
that I ever wa bed them. Tliese socks are marked on the heel. 
The pris<»ner*s stockings are generally marked at top. Soma 
t>f the priscmerV socks and stockings were marked *H\ B.'* 

Thomas Davis — I was formerly in the service of Mr. Web- 
ster, an optician. He serve<l Lord William Kussell with such 
a pair of ear instruments as those pnKluced in June, 18C6. 

James Eili^>, his h>rd^hip*8 late butler, re-called — I»rd Wil- 
liam Russell had such a pair while I was living witli him. 

S^>rali Manccll, re calletl — I i^aw them in the lu»use about a 
fortnight before the murder. I have seen such a jacket in the 
prisoner's possession. 

Tliis was the case fi>r the prosecution. 

Tlie court then, at twenty minutes to eight, adjourned until 
the next day, Saturday. 

TIITRO DAT — 8ATUSDAT. 

The court resnme<I at ten oVlock in the momin;;. It wa«i not 
•o crowded as it had been on the preceding days, but there 
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were several noblemen, and a lai^ numbeir of ladies, on Uie 
bench and on the seats that had been pkced in front of it 

The jury having been re-sworn, Mr, Charles Phillips com- 
menced his address on behalf of the prisoner. 

[Tlie speech delivered by him was at the time the subject of 
severe criticism at the hands of several of the newspapers^ and 
a large portion of the British community. All are aware of 
the great responsibility which rests upon the shoulders of an 
advocate, in defending .in individual who is put before a jury 
of twelve men to be tried for his life. Tlie case of Courvoi^ier 
created intense excitement throughout England. Mr. Philli{is, 
assisted by Mr. Clarkson, was i*etained for the defence a short 
time before the trial. The ground for the criticisms on Uie 
speech arose from the fact of the powerful argument 
which Mr. Phillips used to shield his client from the conse- 
quences of his terrible act, while at the time the learned gen- 
tleman was well aware, from a previous confession, of the guilt 
of Courvoisier. This confession was made to both counsel by 
the prisoner, after eight witnesses had been examined for liie 
prosecution. Up to that time everything appeared to Inrar to- 
wards the acquittal of Courvoisier. But a new and important 
piece of tostiinony had been hunted up — that )f Mrs. Piolaine, 
the wif^; of a Frenchman, who kept a place of entertainment, 
called L' Hotel de J)uj)j)e^ in Leicester place, Leicester square, 
London. This lady testified that a few days previous to the 
murder, Courvoisier brought to her house fur safe keeping t 
quantity of plate, which was pr.»ved to be the property of Lord 
William Russell. Ueuring of this testimony, and beiore Mrs. 
Piolaine was called, the prisoner confessed his guilt to Messrs. 
Phillips and Clarkson. As the scene is described, both gentle- 
men were astounded. Mr. Phillips remarked to the prisoner, 
" Of course, then, you are going to plead ' guilty V " '* No, 
sir," said Courvoisier, " I expect you to defend me to the ut- 
most." This conversation took place in court. The prisoner^a 
counsel held a consultation, and Mr. Phillips afterwards re- 
marked, in speaking of his feelings at the time, that *^ my posi- 
tion at this moment was, I believe, without a parallel in tha 
annals of the profession. I at once came to the resolution of 
abandcmiiig the case, and so I told my colleague." Through 
the influence of Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Piiillips was induced to re* 
main in the case, and he subsequently condemned hioiself for 
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tliU hastily formed resolution. Buying — ^^ I am Batisficd that my 
original impression was crroncons. I had no ri^lit to tlirow up 
my brief and turn traitor to the wretcli — wretcli thongh he 
was— who had cx)nfided in me/* Both gentlemen then conchided 
to a^k the opinion of Mr. Baron Parke, who sat during the trial 
beside Chief-Justico Tiudull, but who did not take anv part 
in the legal proceedings. Mr. Pliillips said that Baron Purko 
•* requested to know disrinctly w 'ether the prisoner insisted on 
my defending him, luid on heaiing that he did, said I was 
bound to do so, and to tis€ all faW ar</um£fUs arising an ths 
evi4lence /*' This was the opini(»n of a great lawyer and soand 
philosopher, and Mr. Pnilli]>s wotit on with his defence. The 
new8pa]>erd of the day were divided as to the exact words used 
in scNcral bciitence^ of Mr. Phillips' ppecch in defence of the 
prisoner. Some asserted tliat ho m ide use of the asseveration 
— *' On my soul, I believe Courvisier innocent of the crime I" — 
while others gave a different v(r8i<»n, but conveying the sime 
inference. It was also a&ser cd that Mr. Phillips made an 
effort in his Fpeeeli to s'lifi the re8|Kmsibility of the murder 
on the shoulders of the female servants of the family. 

We give the speech in full, however, obtained from an an- 
thoritativo sonrce, which may l>e relied upon as correct. It is 
one of Mr. Phillips' most brilliant efforts, and added new 
laorels, in a forensic sense, to that gentleman's high repu- 
tation. 

The exact truth of Mr. Phillips' ]>o6ition was that the bigoted 
English prey's were bitterly o;»pos"dto his advancement arn-^ng 
thetn us a member of the bar. Mr. Phnlips was an Irishman, 
and at the Irish bar obtained a ]»rominence second to none in 
the pn>t'csdif)n. lie was a brilliant orator, an elegant writer, 
and an accomplished gentleman. Whin he came to England 
the press of that country let l^o^e its foul attacks i«pon him, 
simply because he waa an Irihitman. Even if he was a little 
orerzedous iu defending C<»urvi>isier, the responhibility of tiie 
adv<K:ate should have been a sufficient cloak to defend him 
from all blame. L<*rd Brougham, in his celebrated npeech in 
the case of Queen Caroline, thus lays nown the <luty of the 
advocate : — '^ An advocate, l>y tlie sacred duty which hu owea 
bis client, knows, in the discharge of that office, hut one person 
in Uie world, — that cuxnt 4ND monk other. To save that 
ellent by all expedient oceans— to protect that client at all 
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hazards and cost& — to all others^ and among otliers to liiinscif-— 
is the highest and most unquestioned of his duties ; and Iio 
must not regard the alann-^tlre suffering — the torment — the 
desti'nction — which he may brinir upon any other. Nay^separ* 
ating even the duties of a patriot from those ef an advocate, and 
cast tliem, if need be, to the world, he must go en, reckless of 
the consequences, if his fate it shor.ld mthappily be to involve 
Lis country in confusion for his client^s proteetion!" 

Although the foregoing broad propositions as to the duties 
of the advocate, w^ere advanced by Lord Brougham, yet tlia 
£n«:lish press to< k no notieo whatever of it. But when Mr. Phil- 
lips took the ground which he did in defending Courvisier, thia 
press was the very first to oondemu and malign him. In the 
discussion which s^iine years after took place in the newspar 
pers regarding Mr. Phil i[»s' line of defence^ we are, however, 
happy to be able to state that the gentleman was entirely ex- 
onerated in all blame in tiie matter. 

However, Mr. James T. Brady, of the New York bar, has 
disagreed with Lord Broiigha4U in the propositions which that 
learned gentleman laid down as to tlie duties of the advocate. 
Mr. Brady, in defending John Y. Beall (who was hung on 
Oovernor^s Island for being a guerilla and spy), makes use of 
the following language — ^^I wish to say to this court, on tlie 
lionor of a gentleman, that I never Iiive supposed that Lord 
Brongliain's definition of the duties or right of an advocate 
was correct. I have never entertained the idea that it pro- 
ceeds, in the view of refined society, or in the view of any 
instructed conscience, further than this — timt an advocate may 
fairly present honorably, whatever any man who is accused 
WiHild have a right in truth to say for hunself, and no more."] 

THB SPEECH. 

Mr. Phillips spoke as follows: — 

May it please yea, my lord and gentlemen of the jury— -I sup* 
poj'C I need scarcely say that, after twenty yeai-s of no inconsid- 
erable experience in the criminal courts of this coontry, I hafe 
^Idom risen to address a jvy under more painful feelingBi cr 
with greater anxiety than upon the present occasion. There 
are circumstances in thk case, even as they were developed be> 
/ore the magiatratet, to canee me mnch anzietj, and, if suck bt 
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lat fifirt, how mnch more miKt that anxiety be increased bj the 
)>roiluction of additional evidence before you^ and that, too, 
witliont notice, bj which the life of the unhappy ninn at the 
bar may be pla(!C<l in the greatest peril, and the mo^t A^arfiil 
jeopardy. Not that I, for ono moment, admit that bik-Ii cun 
fairly be the result of the pr(Miiicti4)n of such evidence on the 
part of the proeecnrion. Considering, however, all the circum- 
fttanci's, I cannot but feel the bituation in which I am placed, 
but I an¥ <H>nsk>led by tlie recollection that I shall have your 
8ym})athy, and that 1 shall also have the sympathy of my a!«o- 
ciates. Of tliia 1 am fully assured, for we are all embarked in 
a common cause— we incur a common responsibility. Yon are 
t4> re.Niilect that the life of a fellow-creature is intrusted to our 
keeping, and so surely as that life is unjustly taken awuy, so 
snrelv will we have to answer for it to the God of all. Gentle- 
men, I ha\*e not merely to di*:u with the facts of this case, as 
they appear in evidence, but 1 have to contend afi^nst the 
odious prejudices whicli have been engendered by the peculiar 
circumstances by which this case is surrounded, llicse iliingH, 
therefore, fill me with apprehension. The crime of which tlie 
prisoner stands accused — the rank of the deceased— the fact 
that this case has not been dealt with in the ordinary way in 
which justice is usually adminihtered in this c^onittr}'; but that 
inquiries on the subject have been stimulated by a goveniment 
reward — as if the grave knew any aristocracy! — tlieao things 
fill me with the greatest apprehensicm. And when I look 
around me, and see the numbers that fill this court, I think 1 
feel the throb of indignation which all feel at the horrible crime 
that has been committed ; and then, when I turn to the prisoner 
who stands charged with thb heinous ofl^nce, I see a stranger 
— who is far from his native land— distant from all those who 
were his associates in early life — without a friend to assist him 
in his distress— a poor, isolated, helpless foreigner. Tliese things 
are »nrely calculated to oppre^^a me. But still I have one an- 
chor of hope to cling to; I can rely on the independence of a 
British jury — I can rely on your strict integrity- - I can rely on 
joor sense of justice— I can rely on your genen>tts feelings, upon 
thtite feelings which, no doubt, induced the prisoner at the 
bar to decline all foreiL'n interference in the jury-box, and to 
tnist hk life to the watchful eare of an English jury. I have, 
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therefore, no fear in such a tribunal — I know that the whole 
case will be fully, fairly, and impartially considered. 

Having made these observations, I shall now proceed to 
consider the most unparalleled circumstances of this painful 
case. Gentlemen, I have much to claim from your kindness 
and attention ; I have much to claim from you, not for myself 
— for in a case like this I should be unworthy of the gown I 
wear, if I did not throw aside all personal considerations. 
But, gentlemen, I have much to claim from you on the part of 
the accused. I confess that there has nothing been urged by 
the learned counsel for the prosecution that I did not expect 
— nothing that I did not long ago anticipate. It is no new no- 
tion of mine, as the learned judges who preside here to day 
are well aware, that the consequence of an act of parliament 
which is now in operation, is to make a court of cri)ninal juris- 
diction an arena of angry passions, and to place the life of a 
fellow-creature in peril or safety, just in proportion to the skill 
and talent of the advocate. I should be glad to know from 
those learned judges, if it is not startling to them to find that 
such a thought should enter into the head of any advocate, as 
that of anticipating the defence of a prisoner, to comment upon 
that defence, and then to answer it; and also to find ap}>eal3 
made to the passions, where everything should be stated with 
calmness and with reason ? Gentlemen, think in what a situ- 
ation is the accused 1 ' The man is a foreigner,' says Mr. 
Adolplius, * and f reigners always murder and rob.' In the 
name of the hua)an race, I protest against such assertions, and 
such latigaage. All who don't belong to tliis country, are 
foreigners to it ; and I say, therefore, that it is a libel against 
mankind to utter such language in reference to the people of 
all other nations. When 1 heard tlie expressions, my counte- 
nance sunk; I was afraid to look up, becau-ie I might see some 
of those foreigners who crowd the Court; for fear I sh^nild see 
any of tho-^e individuals, and the disgust wliich must have 
necessarily manifested itself when they Ijeard such slander on 
the part of an English advocate. Let us maintain the char- 
acter of England, high and noble as it stands ; but do not let 
us seek to uphold it at the expense and the sacritice of other 
nations. Mr. Adolphus is a historian, and history ouirht to 
have taught him that such an assertion was not grounded in 
truth — lustory ought to have taught him that the people of 
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Coarvoisier'd ooantry could not be denominated marderera 
and robbers. If there be a country in the world free from 
crime, it ia that country, Switzerland, of which he is a native. 
Cast your eyes back, and I ask if you can see or point out a 
single instance of a murder in Switzerland f ^ They murder,' 
he says, * and they rob when they murder.' A man arguing 
in this case should not have endeavored to instil into your 
minds such poison, as that because a man is a foreigner he is 
also a murderer. But, gentlemen, I have had the experience 
of some days of the way in which you attend to the case, and 
tlie various circumstances connected w:th it ; and I do believe, 
from my heart and soul, that the attempt to excite prejudice 
in your mind, on any such grounds, will be entirely fru^trated• 
Let me beseech of you to suppose such a case as this — that you 
were in a criminal court of justice in Paris, or in Madrid, and 
th it y<»u saw an unhappy fellow countryman on trial for liis 
life, and let me imagine that you saw an advocate rise, whose 
bounden duty it was to state facts calmly and dispassionately 
— let me suppose that in so doing, lie had said, *' Gentlemen, 
this man conies from the country of Patch, and of Grecnacro, 
and of Tlmrtell, and Englishmen nmrder and rob, without even 
a motive.' Gentlemen, let me suppose that all this had oc- 
curred; with what indignation would your hearts have been 
filled, to hear sucli a fou*l calumny U))on your native country ! 
And such, gentlemen, is what the Swiss have to endure here, 
when Mr. Adolphus telU a sworn jury, that they always 
munler and rob, witliont a motive. 

Dut, gentlemen, let us piiss from this monstrous assertion to 
anotlier, which is equally unfair in the present case, and infin* 
ite!y more absurd. He told us, forsooth, that it was not neces- 
f^arv fur a man to have a motive f«>r the commission of crime. 

m 

He knows that if he were to ransack his ingenuity of thirty or 
forty years' experience, he c«>uhi not point out a single case 
where a man had committed either murder or robbery without 
a motive, and if he ransacked it to the quick, he could impute 
no motive to Conrvi»isier for committing tlie murder, for 
which he is now arr.iigned. But Mr. Ad*lphus was adJress* 
ing men of reasoning minds, and who well knew that the most 
trifling action of human life had its origin in some motive or 
otlier. He did not attribute any motive to Courvoisier ; but 
•aid thai the erin^ of murder might be committed 
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one. TVIiat motive had the man who the other day fired at 
tlie Queen ? I trust it will appear that he is a maniac ; I be« 
lievc he is 8o; for vroiild any man is hia senses, for mere noto- 
riety, Iiave committed bucli an act I I believe that he would 
not. Would any man iu liis senses raise his hand, eontcuning 
a destructive instrument, against the life of the Queen of Eng- 
land -against youth, innocence, and beauty, and talent — 
against ilie lite of her who not only sits cm the tiirone ot state, 
but iu the hearts of all her people ? Could it have been done 
by any man who was not mad, or on the very verge of mad- 
ness? Gentlemen, in this circumstance Mr. Adolphasha^fimnd 
a Very bad illustration. I know that there are motives for the 
commission of crime. I could not be so long a member of the 
proffssion to which I have the honor to belong, M'ithout being 
convinced of it. There ai-e motives of jealousy which instigate 
men to the c >mrnission of murder — there are motives of hatred 
and revenge which ii^duce men to ^>erpet rate that dreadful 
c:ime — and there are motives of avarice and plunder which 
may instigate men to other deeds of wickedness ; but as to 
Courvoisier, what motive had lie of hatred i None whatever. 
H^^ Wcis living with a m:i&ter who loved him, and wiiom he 
loved — was confidentially in his service, and accompanied him 
in his journeys — -^aw him t » his repose at night, and was en- 
trusted witli his keys. Was there in such a case any cause 
for hatred? Was thei*e any motive of jealou^^y ? None. There 
C'uld not exist tlie ni< tire of revenge, where he had been 
treated with so much kindness: and as to the motive of pluu- 
der — good God ! wliy should he commit the murder from mo- 
tives of avarice? 1 can fancy the midnight depredator getting 
into tlie liouse, and being alarmed in his progress at the fear 
ot disc "very. I can fncy that a man for iiis own individual 
safety may have commit ed the terrible act, to screen himself 
from detection. Was it necessary for Courvoisier to break 
into the house of which he was an inmate, and when lie had 
honily an opp^itunity of committing plunder? Was it neces- 
sary for him to have murdered his master in order to conceal 
hisphinder? He had daily an opportunity of escaping with 
that plunder, six or eight hours before it could have been 
mi6!^ed, and to h ive carried it, perhaps, a hundred miles, with 
every certainty of effectiuij an escape. Nay, more, if he was 
the man wlio committed tlie offence, do yoa think that he waa 
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in hiB tenses V Do 70a ihink lie could be in Iiis senses, and re- 
main in that house a*'ter tl>e e<immission of the deed, with the 
eertaintjr of being detected t When a man commits the most 
trifling crime in the street — setting aside the crime of niarder 
— what does instinct prompt, nay, compel him to do! WJij, to 
fly — to fljr while tliere is a chance for him. He may not W> 
detected — he may ontstrip his parsuers — and, possibly, he may 
not be pursned at all ; bnt here is a man committing, accord- 
ing to them, a crime of the most serious nature, affecting his 
life, and yet he remains in the honse after having committed 
it ; and baring done so without a motive, he did not seek to 
avail himself of the opportunity to e*«cape. 

Gentlemen, this is a case in which y«»n have no clear jvroof 
before yon — it is, as you huve lieen truly told, a case of cir- 
cumstances alone; and it will be my painful duty, perha|is, to 
tronble y»u with some remarks upon the evidence which has 
been aiidnccd againsit the prisoner. But, gentlemen, it is not 
my caM) wliich is before you ; in it is involved a qu(*sti<m of 
tlie gravest nature known to our law; and thank Ood, that 
fii»t upon my fleeting breath depends the irrevocable doom of 
m fellow-creature I But, gentlemen, it uill l>e your duty not 
to let any circumstance, however trifling, 0*^0 i)>e — not to think 
any bonr tediously employed when invesigating the circiim- 
atances connected with the case, in sn -h a manner as to lead 
jou to a just conclusion. Gentlemen, I have now demouhtrated 
to you that which the ciinst^l for the pmaecution has been 
obliged to admit — namely, that he could aa^gn no motive for 
tlie ooaimission of the act. Tlierefore, the first thing you will 
have to consider is, whetlier or not the prisoner had any mo- 
tive for per|>etrating such a deed. A motive has I>een sonirbt 
after, but not fo ml, and consequently counsel have been 
driven to die declaration that there is no occasion for a mo- 
tive for the commission of crime. Now, gentlemen, I believ«i 
tliat 1 have no occasion to entreat that which has thr**nghont 
these proceedings be4*n voluntarily vouchsafed, namely, the 
kmd attention of the learned judges ; and I say that it will be 
laid down as a doctrine, not to becontrovertcHl by tho^ lenmcd 
judgeis that it will l>e the duty of the prosecution to bring 
home, without a single doubt, the commission of the crime to 
the prisoner at the bar. It is not for me to do ^o. Such is the 
task tbej have twdertaken — tbej most prove tliat the murder 
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has been committed hj that man, and nnlesB they do 80, he 
mast be acquitted I am not called upon to rend asunder the 
dark mantle of the night, and throw light upon this deed of 
darkness. They are bound to show to you, not by argument 
such as has been used, but to prove to yon, to downright pal- 
pable demonstration, that Courvoisier has been guilty of its 

. perpetration. Let us see how they seek to do so. 

In the first place, Mr. Adolphus called a woman named 
Sarah Mancell. But let me do myself justice, und others jus- 
tice, by now stating, that in the whole course of the narrative 
with which I must trouble you, I must beg that you will not 
suppose that I nm in the least de<;ree seeking to impute crime 
to any of the witnesses. God forbid that any breath of mine 
should send persons depending on the public for their subsist- 

.ence into the world with a tainted character; such is not ne- 
cessary for the support of my case — the God above alone knows 
who is guilty of the terrible act of which the prisoner stands 
accused. Now, the first imputation cast upon this man was 
the agitation ho displayed. Let us try this by the test of our 
own hearts and consciences. Here he is, having seen his mas- 
ter, perhaps in a state of repose, and in the morning he is 
alarmed by the housemaid, who was up before him, witii an 
outcry of *' robbery," and some dark, mysterious suggestions 
of murder having been committed. "Let us go," said she, 
** and see where my lord is." Gentlemen, I must confess that 
that expression struck me as very extraordinary. If she had 
said, *' Let us go and tell my lord that the house is plundered," 
it would have appeared different. But why should she 
suspect that anything had happened to his lordship! She saw 
no stains of bio >d about the house, and, why, therefore should 
she suspect that his lordship was not safe ? 0>urvoi8ier and 
all the other inmates of the house were safe, and why should 
she have suspected that her master had been injured ? Cour- 
voisier did as he was desired. lie was the first person to 
enter the bed-room, and he very naturally proceeded to open 
the shutters ; the housemaid sees the spot of blood on the pil- 
low, and runs out screaming. Was not agitation displayed by 
the woman, rather than tlie prisoner? Mr. Adolphus has 
said that ho will allow me to use every deposition, and thai 
he will not insist on the right of reply. I trust the learned 
judges will look carefully into the depositions that were taken 
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before the coroner — that they will consider it their dnty to 
certain if what the different witnesses swore when they were 
examined before the coroner is the same as what they swore 
when they were examined before this court I tliink it neces- 
sary and proper, in the diiK^harge of my duty to tlie jrisoner, 
to throw out this suggestion. I asked, it will be reineiiibered, 
tlie witness Mancell whether slie saw a spot of blood on the 
pillow, and if that was tlie first thing ^he saw. She replied she 
did. Before the coroner, she Baid that tlie first thing she saw 
was his lordship lying murdered in his bed. I will, however, 
pass that by, and come now to what took place afterwards. 

llio windows were thrown open, and daylight was let in upon 
the drea<lfnl spectacle. Was it to Xh.*. cx|>ected that any man 
Would remain unmoved at the dreadful exhibition that then 
presented itself t An aged nobleman, one who was universally 
respected and beloved, was found lying on his bed with 
his throat cut, weltering iu liis bloo<i ; and becanse the )>ris- 
oner was agitated at the awful sight, Mr. Ailolpims 
wished that to be taken as a proof of his ^ilt. What, I should 
like to know, would Mr. Ad<»lphus have inferred from it, if 
the prisoner's nerves had remained unsliukeii ? what W4>uM have 
been thought of the )>risoner, if, on seeing tlie state of i is maa- 
tir, he had remained firm, cool, collected, undisturbed I Why, 
tliat a inan who could so act was capable of contemplating or 
even committing tlie (Ireadful deed that had just been perpe- 
trated. It, however, would be a gro^s libel on human nature 
to suppo«ie that any man could look on such a scene unmoved. 
But Mr. Adolphus talksof the prisoner's agitation being a proof 
ofhisgui!t; let me remind him that the female servant^ his 
own witnesses, were in the Sjime state of agitation, and I think 
the better of them for it, for I iiold that in such a ca^e, agitation, 
so far from being a pro«)f of guilt, is a proof of innocence. I 
happened accidentally to be passing throu;;h the park at the 
time when the late outrageous attack was made up^m our gra- 
cions Queen. I wish Mr. Adolphus — who affects to consider 
agitation as a pn>of of guilt — had l>een there at that moment, 
and had watched the c<Mintenances of the bystanders ; he would 
have S€*en that men of the stoutest hearts Mere completely 
appalled by the event — that their limits trembled — that they 
were a^ritated and dismayed ; and if a;^itatiou is to l»e taken as 
a proof of guilt, I should say that there was not a man in the 
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park at that Tnoment who might not hoL^Fe beem coarietofl of 
<an attempt to murder tlie Qneen. I say that no man 4Wiild 
look upon 8uch an appalling scene as that iriiich presented it- 
self whei the shutters of liis lordship's bed-rooun were thruini 
open, without being agitated. But tlien it is aaid the prisoner 
did not render any assistance. Gentieuten, the fact is 9ot eo; 
tliat assertion has been disprovod by the ifitoeeses for the 
prosecution. It was proved that the prisoner, as iioon as his 
agitation liad in some ^degree subsided, offered all tlie assist- 
ance in his power. But could he be expected to assist at a 
moment when his nerves were unstrung by the dreiidt'ul siglit 
.before him ? — Oould he properly be called upon to assist on 
the instant ? But as soon as he recovered himself ffom tlie 
shock wliich lie liad sustained, what did lie do? Why, ^hat 
wliich was most natural. for him or any other man to do under 
such circumstances : lie sat down for tl>e purpose c^ writing 
a letter to the son of his deceased mnstor, in order to apprise 
the representative of tlie family of the dreadful deed Uiat lad 
been perpetrated, and while he was so engaged the housemaid 
came up to h'm, and mi\de use of this extraordinary exi*res- 
sion, — 'Why, what the dev'l are jou doing tlieref WeH, 
what did the prisoner do the moment after he had written the 
letter ? Why, he ran out of the house and gave it to a uiau 
he met in the 6tre(*t, with a request that he would convey it 
to Mr. Rusfiuirs house immediately. The hou^maid, on wit- 
nessing what he did, said, why do yon send such a man as 
tliat witli ti«e letter : as if it was of afiy consequence by M-hom 
the letter was conveyed ; 1 ait whatever the unfortunate pris- 
oner did, lie was thwarted in by somebody. The h(>nsem;iid 
sug^rested that he should have mounted a horse and rode off 
to Mr. Russell, with the melanch >ly intelligence. 

And here let me ask you whether, if the prisoner had been 
guilty of the crime alleged against him, he would not have 
gladly availed himself of the means of escape which was sug- 
gested to \\ \n V the housemaid ? Would he not have mounts 
B horse, and, under the ))retence of going to the house of Mr. 
Russell, soon got beyond the rench of all pursuit ? Is not that 
tlie course, which, in all hum:in probiibiUty, a guilty msn 
would have adopted ? But tx> return to the statement that tbe 
prisoner did not render assistance. It was clear tliat he ceoid 
Tender none to the unfortunate deceased, and thoee who cea 
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plained tli it li« <li<l notliin*^ woald perluips point out A%'hat Ijo 
I'OuM have done, under the circumstunccs. Instead, howin-er, 
of c*scuping from the hoiitM!, a^ he might have d >ne, he ruinaincd 
in it ; lie ariKwered every question that vruz put to him hy tlio 
I «rnerou« {H>iici.'inen, and otliem hy wiiosn lie was 8 rrounded. 
Of tho conduct <»(* tlie police on the occasion, I stall have to Bay 
a word or two pno»ently. A multiplicity of qu stiont were pot 
to the prisoner, every one of M'hich he annwered truly, and 
without hesitation or delay ; his replies to each q^iention were 
prompt, and, what is of more importance, they were also true. 
I implore the jury not t<i f»r;ret that. In aMserting that the 
pritK>ner*s replies were true*, I do not -tato tliat which c.uiiiot, 
ami, in fact, has not been provinl. From the moinmt when he 
was first confronted with the p<»lice, he wa<) suhjectiHl to the 
atncti*st scrutiny. Attempts were made to int midate him. 
He most t«>rturinii^interrogatoriei Mere put to him, and one 
of the ]M)1ice went bo fur as to nay to him, ^ Dare ycu look me 
in the tace.' Under tlie cinm instances in which the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was phired, every auiiwer he gave to the numer- 
ens questions that were put to him incro^is^nl and agsravated 
the suspicion against him, in the minds of tho-e by whom 
thoAc questions were put ; and becnu-e he told the truth, he 
was the more sus|>ected. At this time he was no more in cub> 
to iy than any of the other hcrvauts in the house ; lait at 
length a locket was found, and* the prisoner was questioned re> 
B|»ec:iug it, and what was his reply? Why, that the locket 
was his own. His assertion was dislielieved by the ) i>ilce, 
and Ellis was called in, who very fairy said he could not 
swear to the looket as having been the pniperty of his lonlship. 
Well, after all the suspicion tliat had been ^o unjustly excited 
against the prisoner, what was the fact? Why, his lordsiiip's 
locket was found, and the account given hy tho prisoner was 
proved to be true. Dut I implore you, gentlemen of the jury, 
to c 'usider what would have been the consequence had his 
lordslrp's locket not been found. WouM it not have been said 
that Uie one found on the prisoner was his lordship^s pn»pi*rty I 
And the f ict was, that he was not taken into eusto^ly until tlia 
finding of a bucket m his |K>-ses8ion, which atterwanls turned 
ont to l>e his own. Gentlemen, tliere is another circuntstance 
to which I \i ifrh to call your attention, hy way of provmg that 
the replies given to tlie questions put to Inm were true. 
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Tou will recollect that there was an impression of a seal 
found upon him, and that was alleged as a proof of his guilt 
He was questioned respecting it, and what did he say ? Whj 
this — it was given to me by Mr. Russell. Send for him, and 
he will prove that what I have stated is true. But no, Mr. 
Russell was not sent for. The solicitor for the prosecution 
did not think proper to make this inquiry, eyen in a case where 
tlie Jit'e of a fellow-creature was at stake. Mr. Wing, however, 
the solicitor to the Russell family, much to his honor, did make 
the inquiry suggested by the prisoner, and found that his state- 
ment was true. That was the second instance in which what 
the prisoner said was alles^ed to be false, yet afterwards proved 
to be true. When asked to identify tlie property, he did so; 
not tardily, but promptly ; and I contend that that circumstance 
is another proof of his innocence. It was insinuated that 
though a book was found on a table by his lordship's bedside, 
the candle was not near enough to enable him to read it. That 
has been disproved. The prisoner's trunk was searched, and 
because nothing suspicious was found in it, Mr. Adolplius said 
that was not surprising, as the prisoner would have been a fool 
to have placed there any evidence of his guilt. The trunk was 
searched on the Cth, and nothing found. It was searched 
again on the 8th, and why ? It was searched again on the 
13th, when he sent his uncle for a change of linen from that 
very trunk. Would he have done so, if there had been any- 
thing suspicious in that trunk ? When the trunk had been 
once searched, it ought to have been locked and placed in 
safe custody, but instead of that it was left oi>en, in a room to 
which every one in the house had access, where any villain, 
tempted by the offer of 450Z. reward, might put anything he 
pleased in it, to be aferwards produced as evidence of the 
prisoner's guilt. The whole gang of police had access to that 
trunk. Did he not know that in that very trunk some evidence 
of murder would be found ? That evidence of ijuilt which was 
found on the 13th of May, was not there on the 6th. *I un- 
folded the shirts,' says Inspector Tedman, 'on the 6rh, and 
could see nothing ;' but when Mr. Policeman Collier subse- 
quently examined the shirts, 'I unfolded them,' says he, 'and 
out dropped the pair of bloody gloves ' WIjo put them there? 
My learned friend (Mr. Adolplius) asks, who murdered his 
lordship ? I ask who put the bloody gloves and the bloody 
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handkereliicfji in the box of tlie prisoner? I pny o]>enly and 
fearlessly, that those articles were phiro<l there by nonie of the 
police, for reiison.s best known to themselves. Now, 1 beg you 
to call to niin<l whar In!*pector Tednian said. He told ns that 
lie mintitelv examined the trnnk on tlie 6ih of Mav, and not- 
withstanding; all his vigilance, neither gh>\es nor handkerchiefa 
were fontid. The contents of the trunk were actually ransacked 
over and over to find evidence against the prisoner, and yet Mr. 
0>llier, the constable, tells ns that he found the two bloody 
handkerchiefs on the very top of the trunk ; and, adds Mr. Col- 
lier, in onler to make the assurance doubly sure, and to add to 
the weight of guilt which attached to the unhappy man at the 
bar — Mr. Collier says, that the handkerchiefs must belong to the 
unfortunate prisoner, because his initials were on them. But 
the trunk had been examined, not only once, but three times 
before Mr. (\)Ilier says ho found the gloves and handkerchiefs 
in it. But why, I would ask, was it necessary to rej>eat the 
ieandies so often ? Why should those i>ol icemen go to the pris- 
oner s tnmk days after the unfortunate man was sent to a gloomy 
dungeon, at leant three miles distant, for the purpose of doing 
what i — of producing evidence against him which was not ex- 
ii«ting l>cforo. 1 will supi>ose for a moment that the gloves 
might have been overlcKiked on the r»th and 12th of May, but 
wliat can be said alnnit the liAndkerchiefs, and how did it hajv 
pen that they should bo placed on the very top of the very 
articles which had been previously turned i>ver and ransiickinl 
airain and again ? Now I ask this cjuestion — who put these 
things in the tnmk, and for what i>urjH3se were they placed 
there ! The j)risoner CV>urvoisier conld not have placeii them 
there, even if we could for a moment supjMiw.^ that he would 
have risked his neck by so doing. But why, after the first 
sean-h of the trunk — why, when Ins]>e<*tor Tedman hud 
seareheil it so minutely, was it not conled and seale<l up to pre- 
vent the jMK-ilii.Ity (»f any villain tampering with it in onler to 
fasten guilt uiM>n the wret(*hed man at the bar ! I ask, is this 
fair play towanls a man j placed in this awful jxisition f I say 
that the finding of these things in the trunk of the prisoner is a 
circumstanee of deep suspicion, not against him, but ag:iinst 
others who have sought to make him the victim of their Ami 
machinations. It is clear, beyond a doubt, that the handkor- 
chiefs were placed in the trunk after Coorvoisior was sent to bia 
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dreary dungeon, and x wnum e that no man will diarge me -wlih 
going too far when I saj that a stroi^ 80iq[Heion exists agaiait 
fome one respecting it. 

Bat I leaTe this part of the mbjeet, and shall torn now to tha 
oondoct cf Mr. Inspector Pearce — that mercifid and exemplar 
oflker who would not, of course, attempt to intimidate a pri- 
soner once within his fai^s, or extort a confessioo from him bj 
threats. Now let ik see what was the eondnct of this man. 
After finding the things in the pantry, he takes them op to the 
parlor, and places them before the prisoner's &oe. Now, if the 
prisoner had been guilty of this crime — ^had he one particle cf 
goilt upon his conscience — woold he not hare shnmk back in 
fear and horror on beholding these silent proo&, di^ from the 
earth as it were on purpose to confront him, and call to his 
mind the dreadful crime he had committed ? But what was 
the conduct of the prisoner ! Did he shrink baek in eonseioBS 
guilt and betray liis agitation I No : his manner exhibited 
proofs that he was an innocent man. But what was the eon- 
dnct of Mr. Pearce when he produced the things? ^Look 
here, sir,' said he to the prisoner, Mare yon now look me in 
the face?' Merciful God, gentlemen, was this an expressioa 
to be used by an officer of justice to an unfortunate man like 
t)ie prisoner? But he did look Mr. Pearce in the face, and 
told liim, ' I am innocent, my conscience is clear. I know 
nothing of these things.' My learned friend (Mr. Clarkson) 
asked Pearce, ^ Upon your oiith, sir, did yon not use that ex- 
pression to the prisoner for the purpose of extorting a confes- 
sion from him ?' ' Oli no,' replies Mr. Pearce, ' I merely asked 
the question in pur>u:ince of my duty as an officer ;' and after 
fencing with my learned friend for some time, then he at 
length declares positively that he did not use the words for 
the purpose of intimidating the prisoner and inducing him to 
confess. Now I will ask, — Is tliere any person in this court 
who believed liim when he said so ? And let it not be forgot- 
ten, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Mayne, the commissioner, 
was present at the time, and knew that Mr. Pearce was about 
to show the articles to the prisoner. I will not say that Mr. 
Mayne, the commissicmer, directed Pearce to act as he has 
done, but it is very strange that Mr. Mayne, who, we are told, 
is a magistrate, should have permitted such conduct in one of 
his officers. Mr. Hobler was also in Uie house at the time, 
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but notwiib^tanding the presence both of that gentleman and 
Mr. Majiic, lliie fellow i'eorce was eoffercd \>j them to go up- 
Btair.H to the prisoner and exhibit the tilings before him ; and I 
would Ar^k you no'^ir, as men of sense and men of tlie world — 
do you not believe that the olject of Pearce was to get a C(»n- 
fes:iion from the prisoner ? Would it not have been more |>ru- 
dent and more just to tho prisoner to have merely placed these 
thla^ l>ofore him, and then haid, * These things were found in 
your pantry, have you iiny thing to say about them V But no, 
that ci>tu'5e would not suit Mr. Pearce, who was anzi<»u», of 
courtic in purttunnce of his duy merely , t> get a confession 
from the prtS'»ner. Wiui it ri^ht of Mr. Mayne, the Canniis- 
siouer of Poliee, and a magistrate to boot, to send this iuquis- 
itori.il ruiiiaa Peiirce to a pnvato-rK>m witli the prisoner, in 
order to browbeat and Irighten him into au admission of hia 
guilt t ^ Of course, Mr. Teairce was not at all influenced by the 
reward of 450/. But I forgt>r — he had tlie candour to admit 
that he expected to receive some portion of tlie reward. YeS| 
gentlemen of the jury, the inonry ia to be divided apcm the 
coffin of my unfortunate client, should you pronounce him 
guilty, and Mr. Inspector Puarco and tlie rest of tlie police 
my nn. dons will, when they receive their res)>ec.ive sliarea, 
write the receipt in the hlood of the prisoner. I had hoped, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the days of blood-money luul 
passed away. I thought tlie atrocious system hud been put an 
end to by tlie praisewcHthy interlercnce of an alderman ot* th« 
city of London; but I am afraid tliat I am mia:aken, and that 
the system ia about to be revived again. You w.U bear in 
minW tiiat tlie rewa'd of 45o/. ia not to be paid unless tlie pri- 
softer is convicted, when tlie money will be sliared u}>on hia 
coffin. It ia certainly very strange that we should not have 
heard a wor*l of reward being oflfered for the discovery of the 
murder of Mr. Teinplvmau until a nobleman lost hia life bj 
tiae hand of an assasr^in. 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to ask you, do jou remember Mr. 
Baldwin, the constable, and how he gave hia evidence I Wlien 
1 asked him about the reward, do you not recollect the manner 
im wbieh be attempted to baffle my question t Poor man ! ha 
did not know how to read, and he never heard anything about 
a reward, and yet that miscreant bUiodhound was obliged after- 
wards ko admit ko me, that he had heard the placard oflSmng 
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the reward read at the station-house over and over again. 
Now, I will tell the Commissioners of Police, and I tell the 
Government from this place — I tell them with the freedom and 
independence of a man who has nothing either to fear or expect 
from them — that they are acting upon a bad and vicious sys- 
tem in offering rewards to their men for hunting out the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. I shall not mention what the conse- 
quences were of offering a reward for the discovery of the mur- 
derer of the deceased Mr. Templeman, because I do not wish 
by any observations of mine to prejudice a case which is likely 
to be tried here shortly. There is another expression of tlie 
prisoner which is supposed to operate to his prejudice. But, 
to my mind, there is not anything more natural than the ex- 
pression to which I am going to refer ; and 1 would remind the 
jury that they are not to canvass too strictly the expressions 
of a foreigner. The expression to which I allude is this — ^ It 
would not go so hard against me if diose things were not found 
in my pantry.' Then came the question, wlio hid them there ! 

But is not the fact of these things being found in tlie pantry 
a proof that they were not put there by the prisoner ? What ! 
he who, if the statement made be correct, was up all night 
roaming about the house — who had bed rooms and passages, 
and other places, to conceal those things in — could he be sup- 
posed to be the person to go and place these things in his own 
pantry ? Could he have selected this place in particular in 
order that he might the more securely place a rope about his 
own nock ? Who hid the handkerchiefs ? Who hid the gloves? 
The pantry, you will recollect, was open to every one, and was 
it not the very place where every one M^ishing to place the 
crime at the prisoner's door would hide the things which were 
found there ? These matters may be trifling in their nature, 
and. they may appear to my mind of greater importance than 
they do to j'ours ; but of this I am sure, that they ought to be 
considered with the greatest care by you, and that they will be 
I have not the smallest doubt 

Another expression of the prisoner's has been cayght at with 
a view to his prejudice — they can find no trace of actions, and 
80 they are obliged to fly to words. The prisoner is reported 
Ur have said — ' If I had as much money as my master, I would 
not remain any longer in this country.' This expression he 
used in the presence of the two female servants ; so they want 
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to f»ny tliat the ])riii*mcr i)roine<litate<l robbery an<l inunler, and 
that h(? fliil s<i in tlio j)rescnce <»f two witnes?e!*, and those wit- 
ncbi^^s lii^ feIK)W-?ervanti». I will do the witnesses the juMico 
to admit that the prisoner did make use of thet^e wonls. Ihit 
unless you ran lK?Iieve liim to he insane, you canni»t hU|»|M>so 
that in using them he was influeneed hy any improper or l*asc 
motive. But these were jKjrfeetly consistent with the views anti 
feelinpi of an inn<x*ent man. You, gentlemen, are fond of the 
lan<l that jrave you hirth. Ihit sup|M>>in«]j you were far from 
thttt land, toiling with industry and zc*ul for your exiAtence, hut 
away from all those whom you loved most dear, and anxiously 
desiriiiLT to n*turn home to the land that vou love<l, the frientU 
of your youth, and tlie eomi>anion8 of your childhood — \\hat 
more luitural for you than to exclaim, if you wiw a rich man 
patting, ' I wish I > ad that tnan 8 money, and I would not re- 
main lofiirer in this country !' And reeolle<!t who tlie pnVoner 
i«I He is not only a foreigner hut a Switzer, who K>ve their 
native land with an intensity amounting to etithusiasm ! Al- 
Uiough tlio land is barren, and its mountains rugged and bare, 
Btill, not ail the enchantments of creation, not all the spleruhmr 
of w'onery which may adorn and decorate the fa<e c»f nature in 
other countries, can wean a SmHss fnmi the love an<l alK-ction 
which he iHMirs Ids native ian<!, or destroy that desire which 
burns within him, again to bcliold it u]x»n the tirst i»pportunity 
tliat presents itself. 

** Dear U that nhc*) to vhich his mnil conformi. 
And dear that hill thnt lifts htm to the storms, 
And as a child by scaring sounds oppiness*d, 
Cliass close and closer to its inut Iter's breast, 
8o the rude whirlwind and the torrent's niar 
But bind him to his natire mountains more." 

So it waa with the prisoner ; and it was this feeling that no 
doubt ]>rompted the expn*»8iou which the prosei^utors in this 
case caught at with so much ayidity. And this circumstance 
has U'cn allude<l to as coniinnatory of the prisoner's guilt — 
namely, the ]>ossession of a tive i)ound n<»te, which originally 
belonged to the late I»nl Rtissell. Why, surely the prisoner 
mii«t have known that, if he came iinpro]>erly by that note, it 
ooold l>e tnured to )h* his masterV, and that in such an event it 
wouhl be highly prejudicial to him. But he kept this 5/. in his 
pocket, and be fairly accounts for its possoesion. The prisoner 
23 
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was also asked if the late Lord W. Russell was in tlie habit of 
keeping money al)out him, and he answered that he knew lie 
had a 101, and a oL note in his possession. Now surely, if tlie 
prisoner was guilty of tlie crime imputed to him, he was, by 
making this statement, fixing the guilt upon himself in the most 
marked manner. Bat was it at all likely that, if the prisoner 
were really guilty, he would have made this statement? But 
is there no evidence of contrivance on the part of otlier persons, 
with the view of affecting the character of the prisoner ? What ! 
were valuable things left behind, and a woman's thimble, 
worth eighteen pence, sto en ! The gold watch was left beliind 
— the plate and spoons were neglected, but the servant's eigh- 
teenpenny thimble was amongst the articles which were to be 
carefully carried away. 'They were a>ked to find the prisoner 
guilty of the crime imputed to him upon circumstantial evidenee. 
Are there, then, no circumstances against other parties in con- 
nection with this case ? You are to recollect tliat, if you find 
this man gni.ty, vou doom him to deatli upon mere circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

1 siuill be able to show j^ou by-and-bye, that you can, with- 
out putting your own souls to any liazani, find him guilty of 
the offence by wdiich he will be liable t<# punishment little 
short of that to which he w«)uld be consigned if he were foun^i 
guilty of tiie dreadful crime of murder, and this you ma^ do 
witliout hazarding your own salvation. Look at the way in 
which the ])r(»&ecution is supported. It suits those who have 
come forward against the prisoner to impute criminality to 
everv circumstance connected with him ; and thus it was that 
the housemai«J talked of the ale which the prisoner gave her 
to drink on the night the murder was committed. She said, 
*• After drinking tiie ale I became drowsy, and a sleepy sensa- 
tion came over me." Now, what was the inference that was 
evidently intended to be drawn from this statement? Why, 
that the prisoner had drugged the ale. Do you not believe 
that this was the object wdiich she had in view in giving this 
tis iniony ; and yet she says upon her o itli that she had no in- 
tent on of suggest hig that the ale was drugged. Now, eoald 
they believe this assertion ? This was what was said before 
tlie police-magistrate, but the point was afterwards given up. 
I think I can point to the individual who advised that this 
evidence should not be relied upon. I think I can put my fiir 

21 
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gcr upon liiin. To8, this gentleman ]>oint(*i] out the absurdity 
of relying on evidence of this kin*l, f»r, no douht, he said, 
••Don't you see that, if y<»u make this a part of the c.-Wf, the 
coiin>el on the opposite side will hUirt up and usk you, if the 
pris<»ncr did n(»t himself partake of tlihi xery ale P Vi>, the 
prisoner, who had such a miglity work before^liim as was im- 
puted to him, did drink of the same ale which h.id eauHiMl 
drowsiness in the housemaid; and this fact havint; been ni;iue 
knov^n to the gentk*man to whom he liad adverted, he at ome, 
no dou t, obi^crved upon the absurdity of resting any part 
of the prosecution u|K>n the a>iiert]on that her drowsiness was 
intended to l>6 caused by the ale, which was eqmdly partaken 
of by all partie<«. So much, then, for the htatement tnat the 
houiiemaid l»ecatne sleepy or drowsy from that cause. T1i«d 
jigain, it was a-sumed, because nf the stain of bhH»<i upon the 
wliite gloves, that tlierofore ti.o prisoner had be- n guilty of 
niurtlor i What I was it usual i*»r a man to commit tiie crime 
of murder in white gIove> I Then, again, a part of a *>iiirt n u* 
discovered in the prisoner*s trunk, and ti-is circumhtanee i:> 
fixed upon as ••peraiing to his preiudiee. What! a man e<»mit:it 
murder, and because spots of bhN»d miglit appear u|»on a part of 
his shut, he was so to economise his linen that lie wou d tlin»w 
one portion of it away, and keep another, an«i then, in onier 
tliat he might give every chance ngainst hi., bclf, he wa^s to 
place the reserved )ait in i>ii>own trutik, where it was sure to 
be found by any person looking over it i Why, the thing Mas 
absmd. And tlieii let it be recoUecteil, that the part preserviMl 
was lite breast (»f the siiirt — that )»art nio2»t likely to ]>}i\e a 
•tain u|K>n it, if it were stained at all. 

It was ^aid that no person could get into the promis*''* in 
Iforf* k stn*et wirlumt the police seeing thetu. lUit u r \ou 
aiti<»:.iHi of tliis? Is their vii:il.ince ^o retnarkable i Are t :e 
l.i*e « irrutustanees which have tratispired in this town pp*of of 
the v.gi lance of the p4>lice f And are yon. uion the f.i> ts 
»>Li:ed in reference to the gloves and to this ^hi^t front, to Im - 
pate to the pris<»ner the crime of murder? Was any l>!o«>d 
obt^rved U|ion his ]>ersoii ? Where were the stains under the 
fingi*r nails, which, like the spiit ou L idy Macbeth, no w:rer 
C'*uid washout! Aitd then« geiitlenien, you are to reeojlect 
tliat all tliese disi*o%'er es are made on the fourteenth (»f May, 
igbt or nine daja after the commissiun of the murder, aud 
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wlien the i)ri6oner was away from the premises wliere I»is 
trimks weie deposited, and while he was confined within the 
walls of a prison. There is a matter which I wish here to dnivr 
your attention to, and tliat is the reLitive situation of tiie female 
servant's room to that in which Coiirvoisier slept. I wi^h, 
gentlemen, that you had seen the house, but I must adnjit 
the witnesses have pretty fairly described it to you. N<»w wh t 
I am going to say is this — Why have not the prosecutors 
placed before you, in the model on the table, that part of the 
house in which the fc^ervants slept ? What was the reason that 
the exact situation of these rooms was not presented to you ? 
There was only a thin lath-and-plaster wall between the room 
of the female servants and chat in which Conrvoisier slept. 
It appeared by the evidence that the female servants heard 
the prisoner going to bed — at. least they heard him chain the 
door. I beg also to draw your attention to the circumstance 
that the housemaid swears, when she got Uj) the cook was 
asleep, whereas the cook swears she was awake. Was it not 
extraordinary that during the whole of the night not a breaih 
was heard by either of these witnesses from Courvoisier's room, 
which surely must have been the case, if he had been up and 
engaL^ed in the commission of the crime with which he is 
charged ? 

1 have now gone tlirough all that part of the case which was 
brought aL'aiiist the prisoner before the magistrates, and which 
my learned friend and myself were prepared to meet on the 
first day. I now come to that part of the case of which I think 
we h.ive a ri^lit to complain. 1 allude to the evidence which 
was adduced ag;iinst the prisoner for the first time yesterday. 
Is it not most extraordinary that, after this case has been before 
the jniblic for such a length of time — after it has been fre 
qnently brought under the consideration of the police magis- 
trate>, that, for the first time on Thursday last, we heard of the 
addi ional evidence wliich was adduced yesterday? Icomjdain 
that we were not made acquainted with the name of the party 
who w^as to give this evidence, in time to enable us to make 
inquiries relative to her character. But let us examine the evi- 
dence given by this Mrt^. Piolaine, and if it should be found 
that she is not worthy of credit, then all the corroboration 
which slie may have received will go for nothing. Well — where 
does this witness live ? In a hotel in Leicester plaoe«-*a foreign 
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liAtcl in Leicester place — where a Uilliard-taMe is kept. Tlie 
jnry were probably awi.re of what aort 8<> t of piactni tlie^e 
toreis^ bote « in Leicester place are. Tii'eu ht re was this Mrs. 
Fi<»laine — who beard of Lord William linsseirs murder — who 
had ber husband always near lier — but who iiiver <»nce tliinks 
of 1 Hiking into the parcel left her, as she ^a}'8, l^* the pris«)iier, 
until the day previo im to that on which she is made a witness. 
Gerithinen, on tliis part of the case let us examine a little nmre. 
B<»th my learned friend and myself liave been taken quite 
mbark, and well we may. It was not sprung on ns until tlir 
end of the first night of this investigation, and was it not an 
cnld time f r such a discovery to have been made ? Tliey kept 
it to thi-mselves all nig it, and then sprung upon us in the morn- 
ing, wiieti every nionitMit of otii-s was engajed with the other 
part of the i>rooeeilings. A French papi*r, torrto«»th, wa?* trans- 
late<l to the lady, and 1 beg the particular attention of your 
lordships and the jury to this circumstHiice : — Courvoisier was 
never known in that li(»use iiy tlie name of C<»urvoisier — he was 
known by the name of ** J«»hft,*^ and bow therefore couM a 
Freiicli paper have directed Mrt*. Piolaine to him ? There is 
no pKwif ihat she had heard he was in the service of I^ord Wil- 
liam Ilu^Sill ; and it is mighty od<i, tliereforo, that at the 
eleventh hour iliis should hav<$ l>eeri found out behind our 
bac ks, and that still the proof has been left thun imperfect. 
Tliis moc»t iin|)ortaiit part of the case depend^ on the tentimony 
of one wtiniaii. Except through her they don't trace it to Cour- 
Tois er. She say** it wa-* Courvoisier who brought the parcel a 
Week or a fortnight be'ore the niunler; she rem-mbered so 
little about the nnin that she did i ot know him; and hhe savs 
that in a day or two after the trial l«egan, she opened the parrel 
in the presi*nce of some half-d ren of persons, who signed a sort 
4»f round-robin, as an inventorv of what it contained. This is 
all very well, but how has it been pn>ved that is was Ci»ui voi- 
s i-r who briHieht it he) t Thev told vou that thev could iden- 
tify the clothe-^ when the parcel containe<l, and they prniuced 
the houseniail. and the man Ellis, neither of whom could 
swear that the jacket belonged to Courvoinier. But they also 
pnHluce'l his washerwoman, wliosf* te^timony was to' this effect 
— '* V\um my oath, no sock of Courvtiisier's that I ever washed 
-—and I have wabhed many— was ev«T m.irki-d in the heel as 
tills is ; his are marked on the top, and tlia letter upon them is 
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not in the way — even if tlie place was the same — in which he 
marked them. He did not mark them with a C, as this is 
marked, but with the letters B C." Wh}', this is dispnxif, if 
anything, of the fact which they wished to establish. Now, if 
even the stolen property had been traced to Courvi»isier, is it 
conclusire that he had committed the murder? Gentlemen, 
that is a question upon wliich the learned judge on the bench 
will give you his most valuable opinion. It may be conclusive ol 
the robbery, and of the theft the prisoner may hereafter be con 
victed, and transported for the term of his natural life to one of 
our penal colonies. But gentlemen, the fact of the mnrder has 
not been proved against the prisoner, and it is not upon sn^pi- 
cion or upon any moral doubt, that a man is to be found guilty 
of such a crime. He ts liable to a terrible penalty if he shiiohl 
be found guilty of having committed the robbery ; but better, 
far better, will it be if of that crime only he is guilty, than that 
•he should be guilty of the foul crime of murder, which, for the 
sake of his eternal soul, I hopi^ he is not. In such a case it 
would be better, far better, for him to he allowed to atone for 
the di-etl in the solitude which he must necessarily undergo, 
under such circumstances, than you should send him, on the 
dawn of his manhood, to an ignominious death. I say that 
the proof adduced is not conclusive of the murder, though it 
may be of dishonesty on the part of the prisoner, with which 
latter crime lie does not at present stand charged. 

And now, gentlemen, having travelled through this ca<e of 
mystery and darkness, my anxious and painful task is ended. 
But, gentlemen, yours is about to commence, and I can only 
say, may Almii^hty God guide you to a just conclusion! The 
issues of life and death are in your hands. To you it gives to 
consign that man once more to the enjoyments of existence a!»d 
the dignity of freedom, or to send him to an ignominious death, 
and to branl upon his grave the awful epithet of a murderer. 
Gentlemen, mine has been a painful and an awful task; 
but still more awful is the responsibility attached to 
the decision upon the general facts or circumstances of the 
CJtse. To violate the living te i pie which the Lord hath made 
— to q lench the tire within a man's breast, is an awful and a 
terrible responsibility, and the decision of " Guilty," once pro- 
nounced, let me remind you, is irrevocable. Speak not that 
word lightly — speak it not ou suspicion, however strong — upou 
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moral cotivicti<»D, however apparently well-grounded — ii]Min m> 
ference — upon doubt— or u\h n anything but the broad, clear, 
irresistible noonday C(*nviction of the truth of what is alleged. 

I R|»eak to yon tlina in n(» lioelile feiling: I rpeak to you aa 
a br 'ther and a fellow Cliriatiiin. I thus remind you of your 
awful ri 6(Hinaibility. 1 tell yon that, if you condemn tliat man 
lightly, or upon mere stispicion consign liim to an ignominooa 
death, the recoilecticm of tiie deed will never die within yoo. 
If you hhould prououuctf your verdict without a deep and irre- 
aiatible conviction of his guilt, vr.ur crime will be present to yon 
during the rest of your lives—it will pursue you with remorse, 
like a shallow, in your crowded walks- it will render your death* 
bed one of horror — and, taking the form ofth.it nian'A spirit, it 
will condemn and sink you beftire the judgment-seat of }our 
God ! So, beware, 1 say, beware what you do I 

The effect this speech had on the jury was t^i make them hes- 
itate on their verdirt for a full hour and a half; and con«i<)ering 
that the c(»nfe88ion of the oulpiit hud Bet at rest all question of 
his ^uilt, it is painful to reflect how the permission to prisun- 
ers to address juries by (^nmsel may be made the means of 
violating the stern demands of justice. 

Tiie influence of the learned gentleman*s address was very 
visible on almost everv persiMi in tlie court ; it was less visible 
upon the prisoner, perhaps, than up< n others. lie st<KKl at 
the bar with great firmness, and his. cheek did not appear to 
be in the le:ist degree blanched. 

Several witnesses were then called for the defence, wh^* •e«. 
tified to the prisoner's good character. 

Tliis having ciosed the evidence, tlie court adjourned for a 
quart*T of an hour, and on the learned judges resumin:^ tlicir 
seats. Lord Chief-Justice Tindal proceeded to sum up the evi- 
dence, which he did at gn*at ler^gth. The jury retired at twenty 
minuter after 4, and at half past 6 returned a verdict of criiTT. 

After the lapse of a minute, the Lonl Ci.ief-Ju>tice Tvndal, 
having p<!t on the black cap, >aid: *' Francois Benjamin (-••ur* 
voi-ier, yon iiave been found guilty, by an intelligent, patient, 
and impartial jury, of tie cr:me of wilful murder. Ihat crime 
has been established against you, not, indeed, by the testimony 
of eye-witueisca as to the fact, but by a chain of circumstancea 
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no le68 unerring, which have left no doubt of your guilt in the 
minds of the javy and all those who heard tlie trial. It is or- 
dained by Divine authority that the murderer shall not escape 
justice ; and tliis ordination has been exemplified in your case, 
in the course of this trial, by the disclosure of evidence which 
has brought the facts to bear apainst you in a conclusivo man- 
ner. The murder, alihougli committed in the dark and silent 
hour of night, has nevertlieless been brouuht clearly to light by 
Divine interposition. You felt no compassion for your lieljv 
less victim, whose infirmities ought to have found a protector 
in you, who was his servant ; but you felt no regard f<»r the tie 
that should bind a servant to his master, you felt no regard for 
that sacred duty ; but, in the dead hour of night, you cruelly 
murdered an aged, amiable, affd unoffending nobleman, and 
destroyed for a period the domestic happiness and comfort of 
the noble family with which he was allied, by a shock almost 
unparralled in tlie history of crime. Ihe precise motive 
which induced you to commit this guilty act can only be 
known to your own conscience ; and it only remains for me to 
recommend you most earnestly to employ the short time y<»u 
have to live, in prayer and repentance, and endeavoring to 
mak(3 your peace \\h\i that Almighty Being whose law you 
have broken, and before whom you must shortly appear.'* 

The le.irned judge, in delivering tlie sentence, was so affect- 
ed that his voice at times was scarcely audible. Tlie prisoner 
heard his fate pronounced without evincing tlie slightest 
emotion. 



PREVIOUS TO THE EXECUTION — THE CONDEMNED SERMOIT, ETC. 

On Sunday, July 5th, 184:0, Ilev. llr. Carver, theoniiiinry (»f 
j^few^^ate, ]>reached what is called the condemned senm ti in 
the chapel of Newgate. The sheriffs, in consequence or the 
innutnerable np[)lication8 made to them i't^r admissinii to the 
chaptl, determined to oj>en once more the gallery which had 
been cl sed since the execution of Faunileroy, and t«> issue 
cards. Alrhoug ) the service was not to commence till half 
past 10 o'clock, the avenues to the common door of entrance 
to the prison, as well as to the door of the governor's house 
vere completely blocked up before 9 o'clock by those to whom 
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tlio governor had given tlic privilege. Tlie arrangcrnenta 
were, however, ho judieioiisly made by the authorities, tliat not 
the blightest incoiivionce waa sustained hy the numerous con- 
gregation. 

Iiniiiediately before the service conunenced, Courvoihier 
entered the cha{>el attended by two <»f thi* turnkeys, and ^at 
on a bench before the pulpit. He ap]>eared to be quite aware 
of the situation in which h»» wa;« placid, and never oniv raised 
Iiis eyert during the service. In tact, his ]<M>ks denottd exrenie 
sorrow and contrition, and I.e seemed to suffer gn*at inward 
agitation when the ordinary particularly alluded to the crime 
for the perpetration of which he stocKl condemned, lie was 
ii8 attentive as ]>orsible t(» the service, and held the I#(Hik of 
C«>mm<*n Prayer wiih a steativ hand. 

The f»rdinary took his text from Jt#l>, eh.;!*. 04, ver. .1, .2: 
^^ Foh his eyes are upon the wnys of man, and he see:li all his 
goings. There is no darkness nor hhadow of death where the 
work<.rs of iniquity may hide themselves." 

Ihe f »l|owin;r arc the pjis^iairo-i which referred to the wretch- 
ed criminal more e6|>ecialiy. The preceding portions of the 
Berm(»n illubtrated, from the Old and New Testaments, the 
omniscience (»f God : 

^•IIow awfully true must tlie lcf»i»on and illustrations of our 
text appear to one amongst us this morning, and how fearfully 
and <lre:i«ltully appropriate the adaptation of its language to 
Ilia hpeiial and'alnn»st unparalleled case! ^^ The eyes of the 
<>miiisi*i«'nt were indeed upon his ways, and he t-aw all his go* 
ingi^.*' There was no darkness nor shadow of death where ho 
could hide himself. 

*' Yes, and that special deed of darkness which has subjerted 
Ton, (iie midnight N^sais^iu of an aged, ami.ihh-, and unoifend- 
ing master, to prison and to death, has yet, and in a few hours 
too. tt» Ik? jud;:ed th by Ilira ' whoi»e eye is upon your heart (as 
well :is upon your ways), and who sees all your tiioughts as IIu 
8a w all your goings. 

*• III the solitude of your confinement, far more app»H»p»iato 
for serious reflection on your pan, and ]»rotitablo niinistrati«in 
on mine, than on this exciting oC(-a^ion^l»efore a la* go and 
pnblii* a«i«« mbly — in that retired cell I have da ly endeavored, 
in ftimpiirity and fidelity, as the minister of God, to prepare 
700 to meet 11 im, urging the duty and necissity of penitence. 
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abiding, a! ject, abundant sorrow, go «ly sorrow, for your dread- 
ful sin, which ignoniinionsly closes your earthly career, and 
ushers you to your eternal destiny. Witli other inattere, in 
w^hich I have souglit to be faithful and serviceable, for my 
own and public 8 .tisfaction, I have pressed i:pon you the ne- 
cesfcitv, as well as i)ropriety of evincing the sincerity of your 
repentance, and Uiakiug some small compensation, and small 
indeed it is, to outraged society^ by a voluntary, ample, and 
explicit confession of all the circum^tances connect d with this 
unprecedented deed of darkness. The enormous crime itself 
has been by you tardilj", though I trust penitentially acknowl- 
edged; hut the evasions, subterfuges, and inconsistencies, 
which have appeared in your recorded verbal stateiueiits 
on minor details, have very naturally induced the fear that 
your ' heart is not right in the sight ot God.' Vou had almost 
reached the very verge of a triumph that would have included 
the deepest s»rrow to the guiltle-s, at almost the eleventh 
hour. So strong was the impression of your innocence, from 
your long-e-tablished character for mildness and probity, that 
a mortal btab was about to be inflicted upon the reputation of 
your fellow domestics and other innocent persons. You re- 
posetl in quiescent Sv curity of acquittal. At the critical junc- 
ture, God, in the wondertul workings of his providence, by a 
marvellous chain of circumstantial evidence, with unerring cer- 
tainly ti.xed upon you the guilt of murdering 4)ne whom every 
tie of religion and morality bound you to love, reverence, and 
re.- peel — yea, to j»eril your c»wn life, if neces>ary, to save that 
of your master from the assassin's blow. All who reflect upon 
this wondrous event cannot but exclaim, ' Verily this is tho fin- 
ger of God; verily there is a God that judgeth the eartli.* 
God has vindicated his attributes of onmiscience, justice, and 
mercy, and with aa eloquent tongue speaks to you, and to ail 
who indul.e in secret sin — * Be sure your sin will find you 
out.' The Book belore nie, from which alone I derive author- 
ity to preach glad tidings ol a free and full salvation to U>st 
and perishing siimers, tlnongh faith in the all'cleansing blood 
and righteonsnoss of the Lamb of God, says indeed, ' Blessed is 
he who e transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered;' and 
again, * Blessed is the Inan unto whom the Lord inqniteth not 
iniquity.' But it adds, and I cannot but press the important 
context on your mind — 'aud in whose spirit there is no guile.* 
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•*In tlint charity which V)elievcth all thinjr^, houfth i;ll 
tliii';:-, I trust that your coure8>i<)ns (ih »ugh I w<»uUl tliey ha I 
htreii :iiorc explicit aiul laithtul tVoni the tinjt, and lefts iiiarriJ 
with at lo;ist ai])arc'nt incongruities and incoiisietenciefe) arc 
sinccro a .<1 ! oiio>t, that your proiesscil re|»entancc is JieirttVlt, 
;ihd that with the eye of faith you are looking on tliat hh^t^cd 
Saviour v. lioui you h;ivc pierced. If not, your bhH>d, ainl fiio 
l>h>od of your aged, liclpK'feg, mj ired, and unoffending nia>tor, 
whom you hurried into the eternal world without a iiiomeni's 
warning, he ujxm your «»wn head! I have faithfully and 
affectionately warned you not to deceive y«»urself. But if, as 
I wouM yet believe and hoi>e, you do feel the harden c-f your 
sin, liuinhly confessing it, jiinl keeping yourself huniMe, con- 
c«alinir no cin-uin^tance, however minute, in the honitl and 
loutii^ouie detail of it, it becomes me, as a miniiter of truth as 
it is in JesuA, as the ambassador of (ro«\ to announce eveti to 
yo'i tl»at there is a fountain <»peno<l for sin (all sin) — tor un- 
clear n<.s:i (ill! uucleannel^^) — and that though your i^ins be as 
scarlet, they may l>o nuide wiiite as snow; though red like 
crimson, they nuiy be as wi)m1." 

T e ]»ri>oiu'r 8o n alter ertercd into oonver-ation witli 
the gentlemen who manitested interest in his eternal welfare. 
Bein^ of :i taciturn habit and contemplative turn of t^oug it, 
he ;ip))eared more at his e ihe whei! left witli no otlier j»erson 
thati the turnkeys, one of whom was his constant compaiii«ui 
by day and by nig^t, and with whom he sometimes converMnl, 
always rationally, and bometimos cheerluUy. From first t4i 
la»t he devoted a good deal of his time to rea«liug, for which 
lie appears to ha\ e had a natural predilection, and he w:i9 
amply supplied, beyond the Bible and Cunmon Prayer Book, 
with publications calcidated l>oth to beguile his tedious bour^, 
and insruct his miud. During tjie days of his trial oar re- 
porter converged with several persona who had known him 
ever since his arrival in Ei gland, and they all concurred in 
expre--ing their surprise that a per-on with a mind so consti- 
tuted as his appeared to be, could on a ^udden swerve from 
the path of nioral rectitude and beeo!nc a murd«Ter. 

On the Saturday before tlie c>nde:uned s<*imon Courvoi^ler 
passed a very restlesn night, and frequently ^'ave way to 
pariixysms of grief and de>j»air. His appetite had left him, and 
hoscircely parto«*k of any food, lie dwelt with muchanguiah 
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on the disgrace and dishonor lie had brought on his family and 
country. 

Soon after he left tlie chapel he was visited in his cell hy 
the Swiss CohbuI, who handed to him a letter from his mother, 
conveying her forgiveness, her blessing, and her farewell. He 
wrote with a steady hand a few lines in answer to tlie letter, 
and received a promise from the Consul that it should be de- 
livered. The answer was an attempt to console the unhappy 
parent for the misery and disgrace which his crime had 
bronght upon his family. 

lie w.is Bubsequently visited by a Swiss clergyman who had 
been frequently to see him since his conviction. 

The Sheriffs and othei*s remained in prison with him until 
after eiglit o'clock in the evening, when they retired to their 
home-!, and left tlie unhappy object of their solicitude to 
his meditations. The pris'-ner was spared one pang which 
native culprits have to undergo, namely, a separation or last 
farewell from those who are endeared by the lies of kin or con- 
sanguinity. We have heard many convicts similarly situated 
declare that when that was over, ' the bitterness of death was 
past.' Courvoisier was far from being deficient of filial affec- 
tion, for he always alluded to his far distant relatives in terms 
of ardent affection. 

THE EXECUTION. 

The followincr account of the execution is taken from a lead- 
ing newspaper of that date : 

At an early hour on Monday, July 6, the Kev. Mr. Carver 
Imd other divines arrived at the gaol, and proceeded to the 
room which was occupied by the prisoner during his confine- 
ment. He entered without reserve into conver-atioh, and ex- 
pressed his reliance on ])ardon and mercy. Notwithstanding 
that he aopeared resigned to his fate, yet there wns a quiver- 
ing of the flesh — and no wonder, as natural instinct [reaeon 
apart] iuis im])lanted in man a clinging to life. Tiio Keverend 
Orilina'-y prayed with him some time, and put several ques- 
tions to him, as to whether he was fully penitent, and wliether 
he believed in the atonement of Jesus Christ. He replied in 
the afl[irmative in whispers bnrc y andible, accompanied by an 
expressi«»n of countenance plainly indicating the deep anguish 
of his soul. He wrung his hands, and, as far as the n>pe8 
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with wliich llicy were bfiinJ wouM admit of, raised them up- 
vranlci. 

Tlie Sheriff', Under-Sherifis, and other of tlio iiiunicipnl an- 
tlioritlet*, ifec. entered tlie prid >ii l)y way of tlie JiHtico Ilali 
between seven and ei^ht o'elock, and «»n visiting tho convict he 
made hid grateful ackn<»wledginentg to tlieni for tlio kind 
at:enti<'iH they hati paid liini during his continenicnt ; indeed, 
lic teemed grateful to every one, and his steady conduet idmost 
haiiibiied from the niin<U of tho^e who kept watch and ward 
over him, that lie wa^ a C'nvieted murderer. 

At a quarter to ei.«;ht i)'chK;k a great number of rejMirtcrs 
^vero admitted to tlie Cinipelyard, contigtious to the riMnn in 
which the Convict was witli his spiritual advisers, and witli 
\\h<*ni he liad partaken of the Sacrament. The Sheriffs entered 
al'out the same time, attended by many of the Aldermen, 
Lord Powerscourt and several other noblemen, and numerous 
gentlemen, lir. Kean, the actor, was also prcbent. His father, 
the celebrated Edmund Kean, witne-sod the execution ofThis- 
thw«»oii, with a view, &s he himself buid, to his professional 
studies. The executioner having pinioned his arms and 
wrists, and divested his neck of his satin stock, to which 
c.readful preliminaries the culprit fubmitted witli his wonted 
amenity of manner, repaired to the plat-bi^m in readings to 
receive tlie prisoner. As the clock struck eight, the Siierifis 
proceedcil to the condemned room, attended by their Under 
Sheriffs and several persons of distinction. Then followed the 
llevfrend Ordinary, and on his appe«ranco in the yanl the 
prison bell Com meneeil toUinir, which was a sigmd to tlio 
dense crowd outside the piison, and caused b«ud vocifi-iatiuns 
of Miats ofi^' which C4>uid be distinctly heard in the prison 
yard. Tiie prisoner then made liis appearance, walking wiUi 
a tinn 8ti»p ; he Kn^ked d'»wnca8t, but not desjjondingly. Im- 
mediately tliat he passi'd the wicket to the aveinie o\' the pris- 
on* leading to the winding ]Missiige. there was a general rush 
made by thoee j resent, whereby some of the Aldermen were 
prevented fn»iii gaining admib^ion : confusion ensued, and eriei 
4»f * bhame I shame I' were louuly uttered. Tlie IleveriMul Or- 
dinary i<t len::th commenced reading that porticm of the bursal 
service beginning with *' Man tliat is born of a woman hath but 
A filiort time to live, and is full of misery : Ik) cotiieth up like a 
flower, and ncTer coutinueth in one atay.' 
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The malefactor mounted the «tepB leading to the ecaffo'd 
with a firm step, and took a circuitous gaze of the rast crowd 
who had assemhleJ to witness his exit. At this moment there 
were considerable hootings, hissings, yells, and whistling from 
the crowd, and some very coarse expressions were utTere<l. 
The executioner having placed the cap on the prisoner's lu ad, 
and the rope round his neck, the Ordinary pr(»ceeded to n::d a 
further portion of the liturgy, and he speedily gave the si^?i;il, 
when the sustaining bolt of the platform was withdrawn, and 
after a few severe struggles, the wretched murderer ceased to 
lire, move, or have being. His hands were sligluly convulsed 
and his legs considerably bent and drawn upwards, until 
pulled down by the executioner from below in order to shorten 
his sufferings. 

The crowd outside the )»rison was greater than was ever 
known on any farmer occiisiou, dnd there were present a vast 
number of livery servants of noblemen, &c. As early as six 
o'clock tliere were as miny present as generally assemble on 
ordinar}' occasions, and before seven the spacious area was 
completely filled, so that it was impossible to pass one way or 
the otiier. Every window, as far as the eye could reacli, had 
its nunierou-i occupants, and the roofs of t-ome of the housi»s 
were crowded. So»n after the ])latfi>rm fell, the assembled 
multitude sought egress by the two principal entrance?, b;it 
they were met by a rushing counter-crowd, which can etl a 
good deal of strugjllng, and the loss of divers hats, shoes, &c. 
One of the principal barriers gave way, but nothing ser><>us 
occurred in consequence; nor was there any accident, 
excepting that of a well dressed woman falling trom a first- 
floor window upon the shoulders of the persons below, but 
without any great damage or bodily harmheing done to any 
party. 

During the hour the culprit was suspended there wms a con- 
tinual influx of new comers, po that the cn»wd lo>t but it'le of 
its density. Some of the spectators who had hired a{iartmen:s 
had occupied them from eleven o'clock on the })revioiis even- 
ing, and appeared to have been well supplied with cigars and 
j>otation8. There were several persons in a state of great ex- 
haustion from having stood for five hours press- d against the 
barriers, but retreat was impossible. 

tVhen the clock struck nine, the body was cut down and 
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taken to tne dead-room, where eonrie artists were in attendance 
to take a cast preparatory to its interment, wliich took place in 
the evening, in the nsnal buryinggtound, witliin the walls of 
the ptison. 

An immense crowd being aTiticipated, the Sheriffs and civic 
authorities caused additional ranges of barriers to be phiced in 
liie area in front of the prison, so that extreme pressure mig!it 
be avoided, and a recurrence '»f the catantrojihe which occirred 
at the execution of IloUoway ana Ilaggerty prevented — an 
event the most tragical that ever occurred within the purlieus 
of N ewgute. 

Even at an early perio«l of the previous week, housekeepers 
who reside in front of tiie pibon were applied to with the view 
of obtaining an eli<j:ib]e and clieap seat at one of the win<low8 
of their respective houses. Many a^ked extravagant prices — 
and, to use a Smitlifield term, * overstood their market ;' nev- 
ertheless, every window had its occupant, as had also the para- 
]«et^ and roots of the dwellings. In some houses the windows 
and frames were altogether removed, in order to give a view 
to a greater number. We were iufonned tliat five ] ounds 
were bidden for the attic i^tory of the Lamb coffee shop, and 
we know to a certainty tliat a mt^mber of the press paid two 
)»ouuds for one window on tlie first floor, for the BCCommo«)a- • 
tion of his literary and anxious friends. At the George 
publir-houpe, to the south of the drop, Sir W. W. Wynn, Hart., 
had hired a room, which, with a party of friends, he occupied 
previously to and during the execution ; and Lord Alfred Paget, 
with several friends occupied a window in tlie adjoining house, 
an undertaker^ It is with extreme regret that wo noticed one 
circun>stance which derogates from the alleged sensitiveness of 
the fair daughters of Eve. It is lamentable to l>eho1d the ma- 
trons and maidens^ subjects of an amiable British Queen, ming- 
ling with the cn)wd on such an occasion, because, to fay the 
least, it ia ^ nnfeminine^ for such to gratify a morbid curiosity 
by witnoMJng tlie last writhing struggles of a dying man ! 



THE CONFESSION OF COirRVOISIEE. 

After the verdict had been returned, it was generally re- 
ported that the prisoner had made a full confession of his guilt ; 
whielii^ OD inquiry, was found to be strictly correct 
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The confession was taken down in writing, and on the follow- 
ing day, Tuesday, June 22d, transmitted to the Home OfSce. 
It is as follows : — 



" Newgate, June 22, 1842, 

" On the Friday before the murder was committed, I bepcan 
two or three times not to like my place. I did not knc^w what 
to do ; 1 thought, if I gave warning, none of my friends would 
take notice of me again, and I tliought by making it appear a 
kind of robbery, he would discharge me ; and on the Saturday 
before I took this plate to Leicester place. I had a mind to rob 
the house on Mondav, and after I had forced the door down 
stairs I thought it was not ritrht, and went to bed — nothint: 
further happened on the Monday. On Tuesday night, when 
his lordship went to bed (he had bei n rather cross with me 
about the carriage), he gave me two letters, one for the post, 
and told me rather angrily, that he was obliged to write tnoeo 
letters in consequence of my forgetting the carriage; this was 
in the drawing-room, about 11 o'clock at night I then went 
down stairs into the kitchen, and stood reading a book for some 
time. About 12 o'clock he lang the bell ; 1 went up to him 
and took the lamp out. After that I thought he had gone ii|>- 
stairs to his bed-room ; and when he rang his bed-room bell I 
thought it was to warm his bed, and 1 took the wanning pan 
up with coals in it just as usual, and he began to ffnnnbie be- 
cause I did not go up to sec what he wanted instead of taking 
up the warming-pan. I told him he always used to ring the 
bell for the warming-pan, and that it was for that purpose he 
had rung ; and he said tliat I ought always to go to answer the 
be.l first, to see what he wanted. He took off his clothes, and 
I came down stairs again with the warming-pan, and 1 waited 
there until about twenty minutes j)ast 12. lie rang again for 
me to warm his bed. lie told me rather crossly that I should 
take more notice of what I was doing, and what he was telling 
me, and pay him more attention. 

'' 1 did not answer at all, as I was very cross. I went down 
stairs, and put everything in the state it was found in tlie morn- 
ing. As I w:iJ^ in the dining-room with a lij^ht, he came down 
stairs to the water-closet; he had his wax-light; I was m the 
dining-room, but as he had his slippers on I did not hear 
him come down. He opened the dining-room door, and Siiw me. 
I could not escape his sight. He was quite struck, and said, 
'What are von doinf]^ here? — vou have no ffood intentii>ns in 
doing this; you must (juit my service to-morrow moniing, and 
I shall acquaint your friends with it.' I made him no answer. 
Ue went to the water-closet, and I went out of the dining- 
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nom doiTT flvrs He was nlxMit ton miiiutofl in the water 
c1(■^4*^ UM'l 1 wuiti'il to j^cc* wliut lio \vuiil«l <lo uttor lio raHK* uur. 
While he was in tho water ch^^'t, I lait Humi of tlie lliinirn x*t 
riphU a;xJ^in in llic <liniiitc pHim. \N hfn h«» l<*fl tlio water rhiset, 
he went into the dinint; roniii where lie ^tav«•<l almut a minute 
or two. I was on the eorner of the titair** that pies IVimii the 
dinin*^ nMnn to the kitchen. I w.itehed him np ^tai^4. I 8t«»i)i>etl 
pcThuii:^ an Iioiir in the kitehen, n«it knowinir what I hhould do 
As I wa.4 eoining up stairs tVoni the kitehen, I thouirht it w:in 
all up Mith nie, my eharaeter wa- pme, and I thou;rht it w s 
tlie oiilv \v:iv 1 couhl e«»ver n»v faults hv inunleriiii; hiin. This 
was the lir>t moment <»f an V idea of tho si»rt entorin;: into niv 
head. I wont into the dinin^^-room, and took a knife from the 
sidedxiard. I dtin't rememher wlicther it wjis a earvinir knile 
or nut. 1 then went up t^tairs. I (»|>imkm1 his hed-r(»um d«Mir anti 
Leanl him hnorin;^ in hi.s hieep ; there was a rnshli«rht in his 
r^ujm Imrnin:' at this time. I went near the hod hv the .'•idr 
of the wind«'W, and then 1 munlered him; ho jibt nrnxed his 
arm a litths he iH'Vt'r i^jhike a wonl. I tt>ok a t«»W4*l whieli w:is 
on the haek of the (*ha i\ and wipei] my hand^^ and the knit*>* ; 
aAer tiiat I tiiok his key an<l 'tiKMiod tho Kussia leather hnv, 
and put it in the Mate it was :uuiid in the mornintr, antl I t«Mik 
all the thinirs that wore found down t^tairs — the t<>\vel I put 
o%"er his laet? ; I tiM»k a purse; I als<» ti»«»k a 1*»/. iioti' tp»iii a 
n«»te-easo, whieh I put in the purs<', and ]»ut them in a ha-krt 
in tho hark seulhTV ; the day afti-r I lh«»ujlit it Woul 1 he het- 
ter to j»ut it hehintl tho >kirt in;: Inward. I '»'»d het'ore 1 wt-nt 
to It ehmou'l lost a ^hilliiii; hohind tlio >kirtinL:-l>oard, ik» I 
thoU'^ht that wouhl he a pnid j»laee to put it. 

'• While at Kiehniund Ii«»ni WiiliamV liK-ket dri»pj»iMl f:'*tm 

hizi <*oat while I wa.-^ hrur*hini; it. I p\-ked it up, and pi:t it in 

my trou-ers p.H*ket, hut ha«l not the h-.i-* idea of takiii;; it. 1 Iji- 

tended l«» have returne<l it tt» hi** L'»rd-iiip while I dres«i«d l.iiii 

in the rnornin;:. I put my hand in m\ p«N*ki't at that \:iu\ 

hut foun>l I had ehan;;***! mv truUMT-^; tlii> was <in tho niii:!i::ii; 

We left Ui'hmonil for ranitlen-hill. 1 di>l n^t pm tlio trou^rr-; 

on a!;ain while we were at Catii'lru-hill. [ di«l n«»t re«'«iHe t 

the trou-ers heinir ditlerent, and ih •u.rht I had jo-i the In-ket. 

I l!icn tliouirht it he.st V* sav niftliinj" ahout it. t >:» tiio I'rM »v 

lniirTiliiLC 1 was hhikin^ at some of my old eli»t!u'-; i.;r p.i-ii-*- 

ln:i!i who ha«l e:it his ehin wa-i wat«-hii)Lr m«\ Jmd in t.iki:iLr liio 

tn^nsers <iut of the ilrawer in the pantry tho l«Kk«t t'lil «»u: of 

Ih'* |wi*'kel : it wa-i wra|'piil up in a i i •■*«• .-f hrowu paprr : tho 

{>«'!ieoman opt-ncd t!ie papi-r, imd l"«'kt il at it and .*ai"L * What's 

iLat (' I Haid ti» him it wxs a JM-kfi; hu: in I'.e p-it!.»M in 

irLlcb I wa.% I 4li'l n«it liki* ti* >ay that it wa-^ L>rd William's 

locLut, as if I tuld the truth I s^houhl not ho helie\ed ; the |Ni|iri>. 

then returned it to luo, and I put it iu my trousers {Hjekot. 
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The watch and seal were in my jacket pocket wliich I had on 
until the Friday morning, and then I undid the ribbon, and 
took the seal off; it was the day the sweeps were in the houBe, 
which was either the Thursday or Friday ; having the watch 
in my pocket, the glass came out, I did not know what to do 
with it, as the police were watching me, so I took the watch 
from my pocket and put it in between the lining of my jacket^ 
and twisted the pocket until I smashed the glass; afler that I 
dropped some of the ])ieces about the dining-room, and atdiffe^ 
ent times put the large pieces in my mouth, and afterwards, 
having broken them witn my teeth, spat them in the fire place. 
The watch I had by me until Friday morning. I tlien burned 
the ribbon, and put the watch under tlie lead in the sink. I 
kept the seal in my pocket until they came into the dining- 
room to show me the ring they had found behind the skirting- 
board. When I was called to go down to the pantry I let the 
seal fall and put my foot upon it, and afterwards put it behind 
the water pipe in the scullery. Beresford and Cronin, the 
two masons, were there at the time taking the drain up, but did 
not see me do it. The watch, the seal, and the locket, together 
with two sovereigns, I had about me until the Friday, and if 
tliey had searched me they must have found them ; but they 
did not do 86 until Friday, after I was taken into ciistodv in my 
bed-room. The two sovereigns I afterwards (on the I'ridav, 
when I slipped the locket under the hearth-stone) also dipped 
down near the wall under the flooring. There is no tmui in 
saying I put anything in the ale or beer, for all that time I had 
no idea of committing the deed. I had scarcely had any beer 
all the week, and the ale that I had drunk that night, together 
with the wine, and some more I took after the cook went to 
bed, affected me. The gloves were never placed in the shirt 
by me or to my knowledge. When 1 left Mr. Fectors, I gave 
all my white gloves to the coachman. The handkerchiefs that 
were found in my portmanteau were never put there by me, 
They were in my drawer where I used to keep my dirty linen, 
or in my ba^ with my dirty linen in the pantry. If there is 
blood upon tnem, it must liave been from my nose, as it some- 
times bled. 1 know nothing whatever of the shirt-front I 
turned up the coat and shirt-sleeves of my right hand when I 
committed the murder. I did not use the pillow at all. 

After I had committed the murder, I undressed and went to 
bed as usual. I made the marks on the door on the outside, 
none of them from the inside, for the purpose of having it be- 
lieved that thieves had broken in. I never made use of the 
chisel or the fire-irons. I placed the things about the house to 
give the appearance of robbery. It is not true that the bottom 
bolt was never used to secure the door, it was bolted that night 
I took the jeweller/ after I had committed the deed. — ^AU tfaa 
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marks on the door were made from t)ie ontside on the Monday 
night, for I pot out of the pantry-window and hroke in at the 
door, and wtiile getting out of the ]»:intry -window made a little 
mark on the wall outside, near the water-piiw, M'hich the wit- 
nciaA Young saw, and mentioned in hig evidence. I did not 
wai»h my hund^or the knife in the hedit in his }ord&hip*8 bed- 
room. Sarah Mancell knew luithing about it. Neither did the 
cook, or an^' of the other gervanti). I am the only person who 
is at all guilty. 

'* Francois Benjamin CocRToniKB. 

'' 22nd June, 1840. 
" Witnesses, 
"Thomas Flower, 
"William Wadham Cope." 

Tlie following Is a verbatim copy of the confession made to 
Sheriff Evans on the following day, as it was taken down on 
paper by the sheriff : — 

" After I had warmed his lordship^s bed, I went down-staini, 
and waited about an hour, during which time I placed the dif- 
ferent articles as thej were found by the police. I afterwards 
vent to the diningnK)m and took one of the knives from the 
sideboard. I then entered his hed-room, and found him asleep. 
I went to the side of the bed, and drew the knife across nis 
throat. lie appeared to die instantlv. 

*' Francois 13enjamih Cocrvouisb.'* 



" Prison of Newgate, June 23, 1S40. 

" This decIaratioD was made before me this twenty-third day 
of June, 1840. 

^* WiLUAM Evans, 

" Sheriff.^ 

On the Saturday before his execution the prisoner wrote 
another long confession, and delivered it to Mr Carver, the 
Ordinary, and Mr. Baud, Minister of the French FrotesUnt 
chapel in Threadnecdie street, who afterwards read it over to 
bim, and asked him if there was anything that he wished to 
add to it, and he replied nothing whatever. The confession ia 
written in tlie French language, with aslight mixture of Swiss. 
Hm man's discrepancy ia in hia denying hia former statement, 



•fr 
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that Lord Russell came down-stairs, and caught him in the act 
of plundering the house. He said he first made this assertion, 
thinking that the less the crime appeared premeditated, the less 
obloquy would attach to him ; but, on the solicitation of his 
uncle, he had determined to tell the whole truth. 



THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN BY 

HEli HUSBAND. 



FULL PARTICULARS OF THE TRAGEDY. — DOMESTIC DXFFIOrLTIES IK 

THE FAMILY. — THE MURDER. EXAMINATION OF THE ACCUSED AND 

OF MADEMOISELLE DE LUZY DESPORTES, THE GOVERNESS. ELO- 
QUENT LETTERS, IMPRESSIONS AND DIARY OF THE DUCHESS. — 
CAUSES ASSIGNED FOR THE DEED. SUICIDE OF THE DUXE. — EF- 
FECTS OF THE CRIME ON THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE, &C. 

No bloodier, or more inexcusable murder Ls recorded in the pages 
of history than that of the Duchess of Praslin by her husband — Qie 
Duke de Choiseul-Praslin. No event of its terrible character had 
ever, perhaps, sucli sad results, or exercised such powerful influ- 
ences. History has traced it as being one of the principal causes of 
the French Revolution of 1848, even the upsetting of the monarchy 
itself, in consequence of the tact that the Praslin and Bourbon 
family were related. Every vice of tlie time was traced to the 
aristocracy. The people, but a few years before merging from a 
revolution of blood and terror, looked upon the nobility as the 
cause of all their troul)les. They believed that the immoralities 
and tyrannies of an idle nobility had hurled destruction upon their 
country, and they now watched with suspicion every act of this 
class which tended to recklessness or immorality. The nation was 
in this state when the Duke of Praslin murdered his loving wife. 
That this lady loved liiiu with an ardent attachment, tliere seems 
to be no question. That she was a woman of the most excellent 
accomplishments, warm disposition, and possessed of all the virtues 
which should adorn the wife and the mother, her eloquent letters 
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Tnii»t in(*c>ntofitiY»1j ontaMish. It is then no won<ler that the amtas- 
Mnati«»n of hiicli a wuinaii sent a thrill (»f h«)rror, not alom* through- 
oilt Franci*, hut throiiirliout the whole civilizoil community, whoro 
till* 1 1ft ai 1m wiTc |iuhlishu(l. 

To the Amc*rii-an nsi«KT tho rerital at thi^ time must prove of 

fn*:it iiitere>t. The ;i«»veriiesH in the IVaslin family — Ma«lem<iiselle 
K'lu/.v I)«•^lM^rt*•H, at ihi' time of the travjeilv — \v\\ Vann 
Hume time after the niur«l<-r, aihl is at preM'Ut rehiiluii; in 
the City «»f New York. We ann«*v her e\amni:ili«»ii lK'f«»re thu 
Fn noh *-»nirt, l»»n«-ther with that oftlie Duke «»f l*^a^lin. We a!^o 
|»riiit a numhi-r of thi' il<H|iuiit h'tters «if the ])u«'lu->r4. From the 
mi>si aiitlienti«' sourees wc have- ithtaine«l the }ii>tory of tliis traire- 
<ly, ami we will now proeeetl to relate the faets, aa iletaileil ^hu^tly 
AlUT tJie occurrence. 



TiiK family «»f C'lioisi.ul- IVaslin is of »iri;rin alni<»st <NK*val 
with tlio ^overL•iml lino i»f I5i»urlM»n itself. Tho oM hl«HHl-rovaI 
of Franco rt«»wn in it8 v^in^. Hay nan! Sieur <lo Ch«»irionl, Coimt 
lie Lanjrros, niarrie*!, in 11^2, Alix <lo Dreux, ;;ranfl-(hui;;liter 
of Kiiiir Lmis VI. Tlieir tle-^cen* hints liave hoen ;;n'at foruiro!*. 
Charles <le Cliolsi'ul, Mar>hal «»f France, tlie<l in 1 •1:^*1, al\er liav- 
insr, in his etiuntrvV service, iNinnnandctl nino <lifferent armies, 

U!^i>tei! at fortv-sevi^j eiiirairenicnts, and ro<vive<l thirtv.^ix 

• • • • 

m'oU'.kIs. Stephen Fratirif* «le ('lh»isciil, l>uke i»f Choisenl an<I 
iff Anihoise, wlio «lie<l in 17*^."», wa-i >iicc*''*sivcly aiiihassaijur at 
ItoiiH', at Vienna, MiinVter **( Foreiirn Affairs, ^Iini>tert»f War, 
nntl Minister «>f Marine. His iiitInen<*o for pnn] or evil had 
much til do with the destinies of Franco : for ho it wa* who 
first >ulijccted Corsica, tho Ian* I nf Napoleon, t«> French domin- 
ion, and wlu» ci»uns<»KMl tho as-i^tan<•e L'iven hv Kiii^r I-ouii* ti> 
tho cohuiios «»f .Vnierica, wln*n achievinir their inde]K*ntlyncc 
under Washin;rton. T«» tliis I>uke «le ClioisenI tlio French navv 
owe-i its rise into inijNirtanco. Tho ilnko, wlio »lied in IS17, 
wrote a celehrated, ami, in its res tilts, very olfectivo, work <»n 
tho omanci pat loll of <Treec^^ Hi is t!ion was tlie house, ujmmi 
which its ri»pres*Mi tat ivo, Charles I/iure IFu/.* nieohald, lluke 
iif riioiscid-Pradin, was to cast a stain i»f the l»la«*kest ilvo l'«»r 
ever. Ilcspito of all aiiteccileiit irlnriis, the name of Pra-^lin 
cannot he incntiiHicd in future .villhni: hriii;:inir reniomhninco 
of fine iif the !n«»-t wiikc*l ami cruel, the mo^t heartless ainl 

«'owapilv mnnlei*> that I'rini: additiniial diMrrac..* to the nnnaln 
• • • 

t»f crime. 

I>ut the >i«»ry !ieed-i n» ••■•mincnt. Tin* .-itiii»le tact-^, ns "rath- 
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ered from the various pieces of evidence addnced, are terriUe 
and startling enough in themselves. To begin the narrative 
with the conjugal position of the duke. He was bom in 1805, 
and, in 1825, he married Fanny, daughter of the late Count 
Frances Horace Sebastian i, a distinguished French general, 
since a peer and Marshal of France, by his wife Frances Jane 
de Coigny, sister of that Mdlle. de Coigny who inspired the 
unfortunate poet, Andrew Chenicr, (already of record in this 
volume), her fellow prisoner in St. Lazarus, with his touching 
elegy of " La Jeuno Captive." 

ITie Duke and Duchess of PrasHn had by this union three 
sons (of whom Gaston Louis Phillipe, born the 7th August, 
1834, is the present duke), and six daughters. At the period 
when the dreadful tragedy happened, the two eldest of these 
children, who were daughters, were married. The one next in 
seniority, also a daughter, was in lier eighteenth year. The 
youngest child, a boy, was eight years old. Fanny, Duchess of 
Praslin, was at this time in her forty-first year, some two years 
younger than her husband. She was born in 1807, at Constau- 
tinople, during the embassy of General Horacic Sebastiani, her 
father, to the Ottoman Porte. 

A short time after her birth, Mdlle. Fanny Sebastiani lost 
her mother, whose in-umed heart, according to custom, was 
transported to Olmetta, in Corsica, the home of the Sebastiani 
family : the motherless child was brought up by her aunt 
Wlien her marriage was arranged, Baron Pasquier, since a Duke 
and Chancellor of France, was the Duke of Praslin's first wit- 
ness at the signing of the matrimonial contract ; he afterwards 
sat .as judge upon the murder. The husband inherited the 
honors of his house in l^^^l, on the death of the Duke of Pras- 
lin, his father, formerly Chamberlain to the Emj>ress Josephine, 
and colonel of the National Guard, in 1814. By this succession 
ho became chief of the third branch of the ducal house of Choi- 
seul ; and he was a made a member of the Chamber of Peers 
on the (Uh of April, 1847. 

From the time of the death of the old duke liis father, he and 
liis duchess and family lived at their Chateau of Vaux-Praslin, 
near Melun, in the department of the Seine and Manie. Tliis 
Chateau of Vaux had once been one of the most sum]>tuous of 
the residences of Fouquet, the princely but UTifortunate nniiis- 
ter of Louis XIV. Tiie duke and duchess were latterly not 
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happj in their union. Grave discord had arisen between them. 
Their dirisentfltHin had l>ecomc matter of public not4»riety both in 
town and country. Due seriiiu.s (;uuse of quarrel was eaid to be 
the inthiciice wiiich the pivernos:) of bin daughters, u MtlUe. 
Henrietta l)i.duzy-Des|»ortort, had gained over the duke. Dut 
diflTerences had crept in as far back as 1>^37, long prior 
to the entrance of the p>verness into the family. Tlie 
duehciw objected to the continuance of this ladv in the familv. 
and particularly complained of her est ran;.' in*; from her the af- 
feL-tii»nrt of her dau«;hters». Tlii** t^iibjert of discord increased 
with years, and eventually «rre\v ti> Knrh a height, that at last 
Mdlle. Deluzy had to <|uit. She tlid not, however, leave France, 
ftft the ihirheiis ex]>eete<l,but went U* re.-i«le in a lKKirding-scli<Md 
near PariK. Here the <luke visited her« and here hhe was about 
to get an ap|x»intment as instructress; luit the prin.cipal <if the 
cstab]i^hment r(*4|uired a prit»r letter of rec«)mniendation from 
the Durhess of IVaslin. Such a letter, the re tore, I h? came vital 
to Mdlle. Deluzy, and the duke undertook t«» prtH.*ure it. He 
was to have t»btained it the very nh»rnin^ the duehes<i wastound 
murdered. Tlie departure of Mdlle. Deluzy from the ^ra^]in 
family tttok place at Paris, the isth July, 1S47, just alN>nt a 
month l>eforo the occurrence of the fatal cat:i<»tr«*phe. The 
duke and iluehess >vere then a}tparently n*eoncilcd, and they 
went tnim Parin to their count rv chateau toilet her with their 
children. Tlie people, a>MMiibleil at Melun tor the celebration 
of the patr*.»n festival of St. Ambrose, saw them then* ti»getlier 
ann in arm, and were glad in consiMpienee, tor the family of 
Pra^lin was |Mkpuhir with them ; it was believed that they luid 
become jxTtect friend* for the future. 

Tlie duchess herself was much and generally lH5!«»ved for her 
active charitv and Wnevolenee ; the peasjintrv about her sur- 
named her " the g^H^l lady of Praslin." This send»lance«»f eon- 
cord l»etween the duke and duelie<^s was, however* a mere 
shadow; she still had her s«>rri»ws; she wouhl «»fien fcv\ and ex- 
pre*"* a kind of presentiment of her ai>]»roa«*hing end. i )ne day 
the duke rerpu»sted her to descend inti»tlietnneral vault at Vaux, 
which had recently been repaireil ; ^he rel'used, saying, '* Shall 
I not siM»n gi» into it torev^r ;'* It was under this state ««f eir- 
cumstanees that on the ITth of Augu-t, 1S47, ;i!l the Pnu^Iin 
family let^ their chateau, an<l <anie to tluir >uperb re>ithMH'e in 
Parid, in the Hue du Faubourg St. n«»ni»re, Ni». r»j, at s o*t*li»ck 
in tlie evening, by the Corbeil Kailway. Alter the»r arrival 
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the dake, with three of his dangliters, and the youngest of his 
6ons, went to Mad. Lemairc's, the mistrefis of a boarding-house 
mentioned, to visit Mdlle. do Lnzy Dcsportcs ; he saw her about 
tlie letter, and lefl her at ten o'clock ; he arrived at his houae 
a little before eleven, then conducted the young ladies to their 
apartment, and immediately retired to hb own. 

While the duke was out, the duchess with lier two eldest 
sons took a hackney-coach, drove to a bookscUer^s in tlie Hue 
Coq-Saint-IIonore, and after staying a short time there, returned 
home at half-past nine; the duchess tlien retired to her sleeping 
a}>ai'tment, where she put on her night-apparel, ordered and 
took some orgeat, laid herself down tranquilly, and beginning 
to read in bed, dismissed her maid with a desire that she would 
call her at six o'clock the next morning. The maid never saw 
her alive again : at live o'clock on that morning the duchcsd 
had ceased to exist. Her bo<ly, thrown down near the chimney, 
with tlio head and back against a sofa, tliere she lay deluged in 
her bluod, and pierced with more than forty wounds. The news 
spread like wildfire, and all Paris was excited. An investiga- 
tion instantly began. According to the opinion of the experts 
called in, three kinds of weapons must have been used iu the 
perpetration of this crime ; one a cutting, one a jx^inted, and 
one a bruising weapon ; or at least they said, the assassin made 
use of an arm which had at the same time a point, a blade, and 
a stout handle, like a yatigan. 

The blood had spurted on all sides. It formed itself into 
pcK)ls, gutters, droi)S, and various stains. It was seen uj»on the 
bed, u}K»n the curtains, on the bell-roj>e, and indeed u}>ou 
almost all the furniture in the room. 

Everything proved that the duchess had attempteil to escape 
from her a*i?assin, cither by rushing towards the doors to pet 
out of the bed-room, or by endeavoring to pull the bcll-n>]H?s 
that her domestics might come to her aid, — also by runniiij^ 
from one piece of furniture to another, that she might make a 
ram])art of them. It was thought the lir.-t blows weix} given her 
while in l>ed, and that she marlo her most desperate efforts at 
tlie chimnov. 

The murderer, neccssarilv covered with bloiM, must have leil 
traces of it on his wav ; and that stained wav was found to l« 
toward?^ tlie apartment of her husband, the Ihike oi* Pra^lin. 
I)ro]>s and marks <»f blood were vi.<ible from the dv)or of llio 
duchess's -cabmet to the d(X)r of the duke's bed-room. 
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ThcM iiulioatiiais at once ])Ut justice on the Bccnt. Its further 
eiili;;htcniiient i^^ detailed in the following iH>rtion:^ unci liuiiiina- 
rie« of the intern ifratoritw and other eviilein*e. The first de- 
claration was that iif the Ihike of lVii>>lin, which >vat* inaile on 
ISth of An^u.-*t, the thiy of the niurdiT, to the nia^^intrates 
char^Tcd with tlie earli«>t invisti^atioiis. It wiui as fuUuWD : — 

" lliis morning at hrcak of day/' raid tlie duke, •' I wjus awak- 
oncti hy cri(*s« when I caught up a piotol and dct^rended into tho 
chainhcr of Madame de rra.*-Iin I found the «lurhcHa 
H'attMl on tlu* tliHir, hrr head aLrain>t a C4tuch. Her farr was 
c«ivcrcd with hhMNl. I had M'arccly attempted to attord her 
aid, wlien I lieard a kniKrkin^ at tlie doi»r communieatin^ with 
the >ahH)n. I went an<l imholtid it, and foimd there mv vah-t, 
n»y porter, and «itlier pe«»)»Ie of tlie h<»use, eomintr aNo u* the 
a<-^i-tanee of tlie (hiehcK*. In attendin*: to my Mite. I had 
8'ained my^eIf Avith hhnMl. My head wa> <piite p^ne; I re- 
tt:rned to mv ehninher and wa.->he<l tnv handr. I endravMicd 
to <-h*ar otV witli water the IdiKMi-stain^ i»iH»n my hre:i*t and 
mv dre-viiiiir-^jown ; I did >** that I nii«iht ni»t ahirm mv ehiMren. 
to wh(»m I wiblied to eommuni<-ate what ha<l he fa 1 1 en tiieir 
niother, hut I liad not the eourap» to tell them. Very MH»n 
after the (leneral Viseount Seha'-tiani, the unele of the duehe-i-s 
came, and he was Mill with me when M. ISru/^'Iin, the eoinmib. 
Kiry of poUi-e, also arrived. My first care hail heen t«» order 
that the C4»mmit^^arv and a i»hvsirian ^houhl he sent fitr.** 

In <'ons.'«|nenee of tliis dt*e1aration. ami ntlier inf«»rmatii»n al- 
ready ci»lleeted, the mairi>traUs jiut variiJU-* qneMtons V* the 
Duke i»f IVaslin, which they Kt down, (:ui fcillows), in the min- 
utes tt»L'cther with the answers rceeivetl. 

• . 

*' We a^ke«l tlie <luke what use he made «»f the pi>ti'l with 
which he had armed himself. He replied that at the niommt 
of hid attcinptin;; ti» help the durlu'^s, he let it fall near the 
lawly; but that afterwards in hin aptation, he had pi«*ked it up 
apiin, btrufk it a:;ain^t the ground, and lell it, he no lonjrcr re- 
col le< 'ted where. 

*• We a-ked the duke how it happiiieil that the fra;:ments of ii 
f^ilk hamlkerchief w«'ie tound in hi> ehinmey i He n iHimI, * I 
UM»k thiai han«lken-liicf t«» hind ahout my head; hut lindii::: it 
in a verv hail rtat*-, I thiUi: it into the <himney, when* there uas 

[jreat «piantity of papers. This mi'mini: I threw amatvh into 
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tho chimney, wliich I used, I know not for what purpofle, and 

the things took fire.' 

" We asked the duke whence came a piece of green cord, such 
as for a bell-pull, found under his braces ! He replied that the 
cord belonged to a pounce-box, but he could not explain why 
he had it on him, and under his braces, (The bell-pull over 
the duchess's pillow, it should bo observed, was cut off beyond 
her reach.) 

" We asked the duke whence came five ends of rope, and one 
end of white cord, stained with blood, found in his dressing- 
gown ? He replied, that he knew not how the cords could have 
fallen into his pocket ; as to the stain upon the white cord, he 
might have caused it by touching the cord M-ith his blood- 
marked hands. 

" We made the duke observe that the pistol left by him in 
the duchess's chamber had blood upon the barrel and the ram- 
rod ; that hair, and a small piece of skin, were sticking to the 
butt-end, glued to it by blood ; that these were circumstances 
which raised against him the gravest suspicions. ITie duke 
hung down his head, and held it between his hands, while the 
Procureur du Roi earnestly exhorted him to reply with frank- 
ness. He ended by saying, ' I formally deny having struck 
Madame de Praslin with that or any other weapon. As to the 
sticking of hair and flesh upon the butt-end of the pistol, it is 
impojisible for me to explain it.' " 

The next depojiition was that of Augustus Charpentier, the 
duke's valet-de chambre. It ran thus : — 

'* On the ISth of August, 1847, towards five o'clock in the 
morning, I was awakened by an extraordinary sound of bell- 
ringing from the chamber of the duchess. She rang at the 
same time for the valet-de-ehambre, Maxime, who was not in 
the hotel, and for her lady's maid, Madame Leclerc. I de- 
scended hastily, and with the key that hung upon a nail, un- 
locked the door of the duchess's ante-room, but could not get 
in ; the door, contrary to custom, being bolted inside. At the 
same time piercing shrieks issued from the duchess, and I heard 
a confused noise, as if there was a running about the room. I 
kicked tlie door violentlv with mv foot, but could not burst it 
open. The lady's maid now came, and we both rushed round 
to enter by the grand saloon ; but here also the door was held 
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fafft by a Itolt on tho inside. Tliis door I pushed against with 
viulcnco, in hc»pei» of breaking it in, hnt without etucccisd. At 
interval!^, my car caught tho dcath-nittU^ <»f my unfortunate 
mi^tre^s. I flew to the garden. I kntK-ked in vain at the win- 
dow i»f the bcd-nnim, and at that of the iHiuduir. On arriving, 
however, at the tk>uth-we»t end of the hous^*, I found open the 
d(M»r«>f t)ie w«NKlen HtaircacK; which K*ads to the antc-n»um be- 
tween the duke*s chamber and that of the duchc*>s. The chior 
of the dreswMng-room, and the two dtnirs communicating tr«>in 
thiri cabinet to the du(*hes>*ri ^1eel>ing apart mentii, were <|uite 
ojHMi. lly this way I g«»t as far arf the entmnee of the latter. 
All tlic c^hutter:) were cK>t>ed ; the darknesA wan complete ; I did 
not hear the least bound. I thought I experienced u suumI of 
jMjwder and bhMMl. I was al.'irmed, and R'tnired my ^te^H. I 
rejoined the lady^s nuiid, and tlew t«> Merville, with wh«»m 1 
came back again, with a lamp and tiwurd. At the moment of 
turning nmml the south-west corner of the lii»u>o, we perceived that 
tho Venetian blinds of tho ante-riNuii wen* t)|ii*n. I <litl n*»t t*t«>p, 
hoAvever ; Xlcrville tolh»we<l ; we percivt-d n«» one. The S4\*on»l 
time I reached the entrance of the dut*he>.->*s be«bnK>ni ; and 
there, by the lielp (»f my lamp, I vaw her btretched ii|Nin tho 
il(N)r, and weltering in her bliMKl. We in>tantly alarmed tho 
whole himso. While repassing the yard, I riMiiarke«l ac«»n>ider- 
able ipiantity of snu»kc i>suing fmm the <'Iiimney ttf the <luke*s 
chamber, and 1 mcntinno<l tho cin*umstance to Merville. 

** Our call brought the ptirter, alr^i Madame Merville. and 
many other i»ors«»ns. We were abnut ti» pass through the gr*»at 
Bakntn, to make the circuit I had before made, when the duke 
opened the d«N>r communicating fn»m this rLH»m to the duche>s'g 
bedroom. We were not at the moment kn«K*king there, ixr- we 
knew it was bolted within. The duke r^aid, ' lK>is t]iv live >till } 
Kun, and tetch a medical man.* I hiL'^tem^il to fetch I>r. Simi»n. 

"Tliis mornin;; when (ieneral Visrtiunt Sebastiani arrived, he 
expressed himself as tV'cling smldenly unwell. I went ti» tho 
duke*s room to bog a ghiss of water li»r him, Init the duke re- 
plied he had ni»no. In tact there wa** iio water in the duke'i 
ewer, but the pitcher was in the middle **f tlie nnmi, and I 
wanted to take ^«»llle wattT tViMii it, when he t**M me n<*t to 
touch it, for it wa.-* >tale. This pitiht-r he tin.k and oMiptied 
into the garden. A minute aftrrwartl- I wa^ arrc'«ti'il and con- 
fined in my room; when I »>aw them act ^o with me, I >aid 
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they would do mncli better to go and examine the duke^e cham- 
ber." This witness also testified as to the reported intimacy 
which existed between Mile. Deluzy and the dnke. 

Tlie depositions of Margaret Leclerc, lady's maid to the 
duchess, of the porter, and also of Merville, the Duchess of Or- 
lean's valet-de-ehambre, alluded to the reported adulterous in- 
tercourse of Mile. Deluzy with the duke, and agreed with 
those of Cliarpentier, but were less long in detail. 

Euphemia Merville, wife of the valet of the Duchess of Or- 
leans, was more minute in her evidence. When they rushed 
into the room, crying out that the duchess had been assassinated, 
that her dying groans could be heard, she replied, " We cannot 
let her die without help ;" and she instantly flew to the fatal 
room. The porter was with her. To the best of her belief the 
murdered lady breathed her remaining life away in her anns, 
while she was laving her face with water. At this moment the 
witness saw the duke, and exclaimed, "Ah! my God! what a 
misfortune !" when he replied, striking her on the s-houlder, 
*• Goo<l God ! Euphenia, what will become of us Y^ lie beat 
his hands against the wall, but she did not see him make any 
attempt to aid his wife. 

The evidence of the porter's wife somewhat deviated from 
this. According to her, the duke, on seeing the dead body of 
his wife, exclaimed, " My wife ! my poor wife ! — the poor mar- 
shal ! the poor children I — who will tell them of this if" 

Charpentier was a second time examined, and gave these 
further answers. 

Q. Do y«>u recollect what the duke said on learning that 
you had seen the body of the duchess i 

A. lie asked me, pressing his head between his hands, 
" Who first entered the room ?" Upon my replying that it was 
1, he demanded what 1 had seen ; and when I said (»nly the 
duchess, he asked what she had said. 1 told him she was dead, 
and c«>uld sav nothiui' when I entered. It was tJien he ex- 
claimed, " Who could liave done such a deed i What will Ih;- 
conie of us — and the poor children f 

Tl»e next important evidence was the examination of Mile. 
Dcliizy Desporte?, thirty -five years old, tlie governess of the 
duke's children, formerly aciting in the same capacity ti^ Lady 
Ilislop. in En^dand. According to Mile. Deluzy 's derlaralion, 
she had always pai<i duo respect to the duchess, and tlont* ni»- 
thing to alienate from her the affection of her children. Wheu 
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bKc eiiiertMl tho family, " matters were," slic said, "already on 
a very l»ail footiiif^." Tho duchess wibhed to fin|ieriiitend the 
educatitiii of h«^r child r(*n ; l>ut after three tiioiiths, the duke, 
not a|»|>rovin;^ of this, expressed hid <lis*iatiHfaetion, wliereupofi, 
for the future, i«he ah>taini'(I from all interference. The fol* 
lowinjj is a portion of the interroirutii»n of Mdile. Deluzy: — 

Q. What were the causes of the dissensions between tho 
duke and duchess 'if 

A, On the part of the duchess it was a desire to rule the 
children, and, ahove all, her l.ushand ; on that of the duke, it 
was a tixe<l spirit of re>istance, acconi]»a;iie<l, however, with 
uiueh gentleness. 

(^. Is it not certain that the duche^s, and more partienlary 
during the hiRt tiiree months, helicved tliat wrong relations 
existed lietween vourself an<l lu*r liu-l»:ind i 

A. The iluchess never hinted at anvtliinir <»f the kind t»» me: 
she mav have «h»ne so to others. Two ve;irs ii'^**, in runpiv 
quence of a liheilons artiele in the !U'W^p:lpt'rs, 1 w>hid ti» 
quit my bitu;iti«»n, but ^[arshal Seb:i-t'jini, in wh«is<' h'»u-i- wo 
were then living, in ('t»rsica, wa^ tiio tir>l to iippo^o it at tho 
time. The duehesA treated me with much C4»Mnf-s up* in mj 
consent to etav, but since then she haA bern ex<vedin«'Iv kind 
!«*» me. I w:ls overwhelmed, tliereft»re, when, about tAvo montlis 
since, I was in formed, through the Abbe (ralhinl, tliat my 
presence was the ciuse of trouble in tho hou-e, and that I 
inu<:t niit stav. 

Q, Wi* have hrre a letter, without a d;itci>r tigna'un*, which 
a]»peaiv to have b(*en a(hlre&srd t-* yi»u, at no remutr datr, by 
the d'lchess, wherein she sa\s, "If it \> forbidden tii g*t t«» rr-t 
iirithi'Ut being reconciled ti» one's neighbor, it befins to mc 
that a new voar is a still more e 'ire'.it reason f<ir puttini; an tiid 
in all dissrnsi.ins, and t'orgrtting all eomplaint.-/* Shi' a<lds 
that it is with true «r>><Ml will hhe iitfiTs vou iicr itand, and calU 
upon you to fiirgi't the past a** she Iims ibme, in i»nler that f^r 

the t'uMire v*>u mav live in iz 1 uiiiler>taTiilin:; with her. At 

that e]x>eli, then, there still e^i^t4-ll gviiunds af otmiplaint 
again '•t y«»u i 

A. T.<i> If tier was written t'» nie in l*^l«», and with it tho 
duchess K'lit a braeelrt f ^r a in\v vi ar's i:i t. Ik* •'••re thi.«» timo 
she ha<i treatfd iiii* with miii'ii eitldii- ^^, th*>ug''i without any 
reai>on. Duiin;; l;L**t winter, on tlie contrarv, hhe wa*^ ttir 
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kinder. Every time she went to the play, she offered me a 
place in her box ; and whenever she went out on a party of 
pleasure with the young ladies, I was invited to take a p«t. 

From furtlier questions it appeared that Mademoiselle De- 
luzy had been visited three times by the duke "after she had 
quitted his service. Upon one of these occasions Madame 
Lemairo, with whom she was then staying, informed the doke 
of her wish to give Mademoiselle Deluzy a situation in her 
house, but that on account of the evil reports in circulation 
she could not do so without a letter from the ducliess contra- 
dicting them. It was in consequence agreed that Madcmoi- 
eelle Deluzy should call upon the duchess the next day to so- 
licit such a letter. 

The judge next demanded where she had slept on the night 
of the 17th of August, to which she replied, at Madame Le 
maire's ; and to further inquiries she answered that no one had 
slept in her chamber, but that she was so surrounded by persons 
near, that the least stir she made would have been heard by 
them. 

Q. How did you learn the dreadful event that occurred yes- 
terday ? 

A. I learnt it from M. Eemy, professor of4iteratnre to the 
young ladies. lie took me with him to his house, where I 
remained till eight o'clock, when an agent of the police came 
for me. 

Q. Why did you leave Mme. Lemaire at such a time, with- 
out saying where you were going? 

A. M. and Mme. Remy seeing me so distressed would have 
me go with them. I gave M. Reiny's address to Mme. Lemaire, 
who told it to the police agents. I cannot say why the police 
remained at Mme. Lcmaire's door without coming where they 
were to find me. 

When the examination touched upon the duke's guilt, Mad- 
emoiselle Deluzy evinced the greatest emotion, falling upon 
her knees with clasped hands, declaring that it was impossible, 
and exclaiming: — "Tell me not that there are presumptions 
against him — say not that they are strong. My conscience as- 
sures me that he has not done it. But it' he have — great God ! 
it is I, it is I who am the guilty party, I who so loved the chil- 
dren^ I who adored tliem — I was a coward, I could not resign 
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nijBcIf to my fate ; I wrote letters t«» thciii — letters which you 
ean see. I told them that I cnuld iiu lonrrer live, that 1 was a 
poi»r detaerted creature, without other support than an old 
grandfather who threatene<l ti> hu>]>end the little he was doing 
forme. 1 wn^ terrified at my future prospects. Ohow wn»ng 
I was ! I ought to have ti»ld them that I s^uhiiiitti*d to my fate, 
that I could he happy in my little ciiamher — I i^hould have told 
them to forget me, and l»ve their mother. I>ut I did nothing of 
the kind. When I tpiitted the house, I was driven to such de- 
spair that I wished to die. / had a vial if lainlanum, I 
drank it. UnfortunaUl y t/u y rtcallf'il me to lift\ and 11 ff was 
to me so very md ! F«>r hix year-i 1 had heen i?«> hap)»y in that 
houhc in the midst of tho>e children, who loved me, and whi»m 
I loved more than life« for without them it is in^up]»(»rtahlc• 
lie must have demanded this fatal letter of rec<»mmenJation, 
she must have refused, and then — *tis I, *tis I that am the 
guilty one." 

Q, It seems imposj^ihlc that this excitement should merely 
belong to such feelings as might exist between you aiul the 
children. Was it to the chiKlren only that you addressed the 
desjKiiring letters of which you bpoke i 

A. You are wrong, sir; excitenu-nt can belong to every 
feeling ; do you not kn«)W thiU it can i Ihit I will ii(»t sny that, 
as I constantly saw the duke ^o kind, so generous to me, tliere 
mav not have mingUMi with mv atfectioii for the children a 
tenderness — a vivid tenderness — for the father ; but nevrr did 
I bring into that house sin and disinter ; I would not from re- 
gard t(» the children. I should have thought I had sul.ie«l 
those whom I called my own daughters if I had embraced 
thorn after I had become guilty. Can it not bo underst«KMl 
that one may love with honor f I feel that I am wnuig to use 
the words, my daughters — wi»rds that I have usi*d only since I 
wrote to them. I have sometimes said, ** mv children,** when 
B|>eaking to the whole of this youthf>d fumily. 

Q, Did the duke participate in this state of sentiment and 
excitement that vou exhil)it i 

m 

A^ No: but the children wen^ unhappy; they suffered in 
their health ; their mother usnl the;ii harshly. 

Q, But sup|K>sing the duke t«» h:ive committed this crime, 
one couhl never bclie\e he did it t<» protect his children 
against the ill-treatmeui of tlieir mother i 
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A. No; such could not have been the cause. That which 
excited and set him beside himself was the dread of a divorce, 
with which the duchess incessantly threatened him. 

Q. This leads us far away from tlie conclusions that seem to 
follow from vour first answers as to the causes which alienated 
the duchess from you. It is no longer a question of jealouB 
suspicions, dissipated as soon as they arose, leaving no feelings 
behind. It is now, accordii)g to you, a case of serious dissen- 
sion — the inevitable result to be a divorce. Your quitting 
was not caused by a first manifestation of jealousy ; you were 
upheld by the husband against the wife ; Marshal Sebastiani^s 
interference became requisite. 

A, These resentments were not manifested till the last mo- 
ment ; I am ignorant to what degree they were carried. The 
duke never showed any feelings for me but friendship and 
esteem, and I protest — to speak out plainly — he never was my 
lover. 

Q, Nevertheless, it is one month since you left the house. 
In that interval are penned the letters, which you admit you 
did wrong in writing. In tliat interval occur many visits paid 
to you by the duke, three at least. To-day you were told 
to ])resent yourself at the house, to request a letter of the 
duchess, and it was yesterday that she fell by the hand of the 
assassin. 

A, I can only persist in the answers already given. Nothing 
wrong passed between me and the duke, nor was any future 
wrong meditated. Iliid the duchess died naturally, I would 
not for the sake of the children have consented to a mcsal- 
liayice^ the conse(]uences of which might have fallen upon 
them. I had just as little idea of any other wrong. If the 
duke had loved me, I might have been capable of sacrificing 
my reputation and my life for him ; but I never could have 
wished that it should cost his wife a lock of her hair. I speak 
the truth ; you ouirht to believe mo, gentlemen. Has not na- 
ture a tone which carries a conviction with it ? You <aight to 
feel that. 

Q, The four beginnings of letters which we now show you, 
are thev not vours i 

A, Yes. sir. 

Q. One of these has an uniinished sentence. *' You say 
nothing ol your father. I hope that he is well, and continues 
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to keep up hid spirits. It seems to me I should be less un- 
happj, if I were sure to suffer." — Will you c«»inplete the seii- 
tcucc? 

A, It is probable I meant to terininato the ]fhraso with the 
word alone^ or perlmps with the wi»rdd fur you all. I know 
not why I broke off; it may be that I thou«;ht it better not to 
•peak to the youn^ ladies of their father. 

Q, You did ri;;ht ; and precisely eo, because the letter 
contained the exi>resKion of a community of feelin<( to 
which it wiis not lit the young ladies should be made a 
party. 

Tlie examination of the duke before the Chancellor Pasquii*r, 
President of ilie Chan))>er of Peers, was opened by an earm^t 
adjuration on the ju<lue*s part that the duke should relieve his 
mind by a frank e<infebsion of his crime, and whyn he pleadoii 
weakness as a reason for not entering into detaiU, the jud^^o 
replied that notliing was more rc<piibite than yts or no. Still 
he urgeil his state of feebleness, but to various quehtions of de- 
tail he replieil with sufficient readinet^s. From these it apiK^artnl 
tliat he had been wakened, as lie thought, by t^hrieka in the 
bouse, and that he huriitd into the chamber of the duche^H, a 
recollection that seemed so much to overpower him that ho 
begged of them to spare liis life, to delist from quei^tion». Tlie 
jud;;e, however, proceeded. 

Q. When you were in the ducliess's chamber, you could not 
be ignorant that every mode of egress was chised, and that you 
alone could enter? 

A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. You went several times in the course of the morning into 
the be«lroom ; was she in bed the first time that vou went 
Clierel 

A. No ; unfortunately she was btretched upon the fli»or. 

Q. Wat she not lying in the place where you struck her for 
last time? 

A. IIow can you a»k me such a question ? 

Q. Hecause you did not answer mo at t»nce. Whence come 
the scratches that I ^ee on your hamU ? 

A. I got them while (occupied packing up with the duchess 
tbe evening I left Praslin. 
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Q. I see a bite on joar thumb ; how did that happen! 

^. It is not a bite, 
f ^. The surgeons have declared that it is. 

A Spare me ; my weakness is excessive. 

Q. You must have experienced a painful moment when, upon 
returning to your room, you found yourself covered with Ae 
blood you had spilt, which you tried to wash out I 

A. This has been wrongly interpreted ; I did not like ap- 
pearing before my children with the blood of their mother. 

Q. You are very unfortunate in having committed this 
crime. 

The accused made no reply, but seemed lost in thought. 

Q. Were you not urged to this crime by evil counsel ? 

A, I have had no counsel ; people do not counsel to such 
things. 

Q. Are y(ju not devoured by remorse? and would it not bet 
sort of consolation to you if you told the truth t 

A. My strength completely fails me to-day. 

Q. You are always speaking of your weakness. I asked yoa 
just now to say yes or no. 

A. If any one would feel my pulse, he must be sensible of my 
weakness. 

Q, You have had sufficient strength to answer a tolerable 
number of questions in detail ; you were not too feeble for 
that. 

The accused made no reply. 

Q. Your silence gives the answer for you, that you ira 
guilty. 

A, You have come here with a conviction of my guilt; I 
cannot change your opinions. 

Q. You can do so if you give us reasons for a contrary be- 
lief — if you can explain otherwise that which seems explictUa 
only by the supposition of your guilt. 

A, I do not think myself able to change this conviction of yoar 
minds. 

Q. And why do you think so ? 

After a jmuse, the accused declared it was beyond his strengtli 
to go on. 

Q, When you committed this awful crime, did you think ol 
your children ? 
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A. Crime ! I Lave commit ted no crime ; a8 t4> the chilclren, 
they are always in my thoughts. 

Q. Do you dare to affinn tliat you have not committed this 
crime i 

Ttie accused sank his head within his hand^s and for a few 
minutes remained without 8{>eaking. He then said, ** I cannot 
reply to such a (juestion." 

Q. Monsieur de Praelin, you are in a state of torture, and, as I 
aaid to you just now, you may lessen this agony by giving me an 
answer. 

The accused makes no reply, but begs, in mercy, that his further 
examination may be postponed till another day. This was as- 
sented to, and tlie investigation tenninated. 

A second examination of Mdlle. Deluzy now took {»lace, and 
this time before the Clianc*eIlor Pas<]uier. Iler statements would 
make it apix»ar that the duchess had little intercoun^e with her 
children ; for while the family remained at Paris tiie went out 
m great deal, and lived much at her father*s ; in the country i^he 
spent much of her time in her own room. Mdlle. IMuzy, ac- 
cording to her own showing, freijuently wished to come t«» some 
uiderstanding with her as to the education of the children, but 
her constant reply was that she did not approve of the duke^s 
•ystem, but that she had given him her word not to interfere 
witli their education. 

llie judge then asked Mdlle. IMuzy if she did not think tliis 
isolation very painful to the duchess, and a cause of dissension 
between her and the duke I To this she replied, ** Quite the re- 
verse. I believe, upon my soul and conscience, Madame de Pros- 
Im was more occupied at that time with her feelings abi>ut lu*r 
husband than about her children, whom she scarcelv ever saw, 
and whom slie sent away, when their father was present, in or- 
der to be alone with him. When he was no longer there, she 
Tolantarily kept herself at a dibtance fn.>m the children, in 
order that slie might use it as a we:i}>on ligainst him in her ro- 
proschcs touching his way of managing their household. In the 
early part of my residence Madame de Pra^Iin would never 
walk Gilt in eom{mny with her chihlren while we were in the 
coimtry; since then she has changed. When the Duke do 
FrasUn, while playing with the children, would hapi^en to an- 
swer abraptlj the questions the duchess incessantly addressed to 
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him to divert his attention from them to herself, she would in- 
variably quit the room with the liveliest expressions of jealons 
irritation. This was soon perceived by the children, who, with 
the innocent malice of their age, affected to brave this feel- 
ing by showing yet more attachment for their father, and by be- 
ing perpetually about him. I perceived the evil arising from this 
sort of struggle, but I had not always the power to prevent the 
results. At a later period, the yet greater affection I felt form? 
pupils prevented me from being quite impartial in these daily- 
renewed disputes." 

At this answer the judge rebuked the woman for endeavor 
ing to turn all the blame upon the duchess, and for not having 
used the influence she had over the children in restoring their 
affections to their mother. To this Mile. Deluzy replied that 
they had asked for the truth, and she therefore felt obliged to 
toll it witliout reserve ; and added that the irritable, unbending 
character of the duchess made her totally unfit for bringing up 
the children. The examination then took another turn. She 
was asked if she had never felt that she was a cause of dissen- 
sitm — a stumbling-block in the way of the duke and the duch- 
ess i To this she replied that she thought but little at first of 
the estrangement of Madame de Praslin from herself, as the 
ducho^ evinced the same feelings towards every one who ap- 
prv>;\ched ber husband. At a later period, when evil reports be- 
jran to circulate, she had expostulated with the dueliess, who, 
lu>wover, treated it as nothing more than vanity and self-love on 
tlio part of one who held a situation so beneath her own and 
her husband's rank. 

^>, You have said that the Duke de Praslin ended by living 
chioflv with vou and the children ? 

A. The Duke de Praslin did not live chiefly with me and 
iho ohildren ; but, in country and in town, the habits of the 
\luoh<s8, who never left her father's saloon, except to mix in gay 
^vioty, were the cause that in the hours of recreation during 
«!iuuuuor, as well as in long winter evenings, the duke walked 
\\itl\ us, i^r }>assed some time in the school-room. The children 
wviv Hvtnnttod for a lew moments onlv into the house of their 
jil^iAudtHthor. Madame de Praslin never did desire ns to pas 
iho vw^uings in her drawing-room. 

th^^ judge again commented severely upon the evident d^ire 
v^' th^ witness to throw all the blame upon Madame de Fraslin. 
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To thid elie rcplicil, almost as t>hc had done before, that, beini; 
interrogated, she felt l>ounJ to niukc her explanations as elear 
ai» |>4»geilile ; adding, ^^ the conduct of Madame de Praslin wad 
the same tnwurdii those whom she loved bet»t ; it was verv une- 
qual, and oftcit (piite incomprehensible. At one time bhe wouhl 
grievuiit'ly wound my fcelin«4:s and sclf-e»teem; at other times 
ftlie Would treat me with svmpathv and kindness. Often in the 
Space of an hour, after having charged me with my inthicnco 
over the family, she would rcfpk^t me to um* it for the accom- 
plifrhment of some fancy bhe might have ; «»ften, after having 
inflicted fH>me cruel anguihh on me, bhe would make me a hand- 
some present; even during the hist days of my remaining with 
her, when t]u* had rcfiLH.*d to sit at the same table with me, 
when in the eyes <»f the whole hou^,' I was rather ex|>elled than 
honorably dismi^sed, Madame de IVa^lin, meeting me by chancre, 
fthowetl herself all at once as kinil as in (»ur best days, and, 
more than that, actuallv sent me some books to annisi* me.** 

The judge could see in this another proof of the <lu<*lu»i>s* 
gofMhie.'^s, while Mile. Dcluzy inferred from it that the du<'hesfi«, 
iiibplea-^ure must have pnH*eeded from an irritability, which she 
could not control, rather than from anv si'use of wrongs done to 
her. The ju<IgL' again objected to her cvidrnt dc-ire t«) lay all 
tlie blame upon the deceabcd, to which ^he replied as betore, 
but with consideralde emotion, that hhe only en<leav«»red to give 
the desired explanations, and that she would gladly die to bring 
the duchi«s back to life. 

(J. In the last \i&it that the Ihike de Praslin paitl you with 
his thrbe daughters, and his youngest son, what pasc^id bctwiH»n 
bim, vou and them I 

A, When the duke arrivinl with the children, the latter were 
much atTerted ; at tir>t there was nothing but tears and cnd»rarcs. 
At length, embarrassed by the j»n'Si*nce ««f the chihlron, I ^aid to 
tlie duke, in general terms oidy, that Mmc. I-emaire, thedin^ct- 
ress of the c*»tabli>hinent wIutc I had hwu for a month, was 
willing to employ me ; but that reports, untavoral>le t** my ri»pu- 
tatioiu having roai-hed Iut, >hc wi^lit'd that Matlamc de IV.b*lin 
would write lur a letter, tliat mi'dit M-rve as a ti>timonv «»f mv 
charac'er. Tlir «luke tlien saw Matlamc L-niaire. When ho 
returned from the inti-rxicw, I told him that it wa-. not rciiui.-ite 
fur him to trouble him-tif much abi^ut tliis riMpic-t, Madame IjC- 
mairc |»erha|>a attaching more iniportance to it only to makemc 
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accept conditions that I did not feel disposed to comply with. A 
few moments afterwards the duke left me in haste, to save the 
children from the reproaches of their mother, on accomit of the 
visit they had paid me, and our last words were, " Farewell till 
to-morrow ;" for we were all to meet again at noon, and it was 
agreed that at two o'clock I should respectfully seek a reconcili- 
ation with the duchess. 

Q, Did the Duke de Praslin give you any assurance or hope 
of obtaining from the duchess the letter you required in yonr 
favor ? 

A. He told Madame Lemaire that he did not apprehend any 
diflSculty, the duchess was anxious that I should pass into the 
employ of another. 

Q. When the duke quitted you, did you observe any extraor- 
dinary excitement in him ? 

A. No, sir ; he only said, " I am sorry for you. I play a vex- 
atious part in this business." But he appeared calm. 

Q. At what hour did he leave you ? 

A. A little before ten. 

Q, Did he go away in a hackney-coach ? 

A. In a hackney-coach with his children. 

Q. Did you hear anything fall from the lips of the Duke de 
Praslin that might lead you to think he was in a temper to pro- 
ceed to extremities witli tlie duchess ? 

A. By all that I hold in life most sacred, never ! never ! I 
know not whether it is allowable for me to mention here some 
facts that I alone know, and which prove that the violence was 
not on the Duke de Praslin's side. Often did I hear the duchess 
threaten to attempt her own life. Once at Vaudreuil, she wanted 
to stab herself, and the duke, in disarming her, wounded his 
hand ; another time, at Dieppe, at the end of an explanation 
between herself and her husband, of which I was not actually a 
witness, but which the children and myself heard from the room 
where we were — she rushed into the street, threatening to fling 
herself into the sea ; yet with that strong inconsistency of char- 
acter already mentioned as belonging to her, the duke found 
her in a shop, making purchases, and quite calm. 

Such was the sum and substance of this Mdlle. Deluzy's ex- 
planations. It is for the reader to form his own judgment of 
them. Not much more light was thrown on the horrible event 
Its conclusion came abruptly. 
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TIio Court of Peers had been convoked bj royal ordinance, 
usued on the 18th of August. The Proi*ureur-Cicneral, M. Do- 
langle, ha^l immediately prepared the affair fur the chamber ; 
tlie Chancellor of France had forthwith :uiK)ciated to himself 
Hcfifiieure Decazeit, dc Pontecoulant, de St Aulaire, cuiicin, 
Laplace- Harris, and Vincens St. Laurent, to take the prelimin- 
ary proceedings. lie liad, as already shown, gone through the 
examination of Mdlle. Deluzy I)et^i>orte:^, and of the duke. The 
court was now prepared to bit on the trial of the accused, and 
society awaited a great judiciid example. 

Suddenly a re{H>rt spread tliat the duke was {poisoned — that 
he was dying — that he was dead. The effect of this news ui>ou 
the public is beyond description. Tlie Duke du Praslin expired 
in the Luxemburg, whither he had been transferred in the dark- 
ness of night, to avoid the fury of the populace. In conse<iuence 
of his death, the chancellor made the following re{>ort to the 
peers: — 

" An account is due to you of how we used the jwwers com- 
mitted to us, for investigating the murder of the DuchcMi i»f 
Praslin. Tlie inquiry was conducted ujHm the presumption, 
which proved too well foundcnl, tliat her hu>l»and, tlie Duke o{ 
Praslin, was the actual criminal. Tlie time the duke w;is uuilor 
your jurisdiction was of no lung duration. At five o'ch>ck on the 
morning of Saturday, he was connnitte^l t«> tlie pribon «»f the 
Luxemburg, in virtue of an i»rdcr that I had given i>n Fri»luy, 
but which could not s<.H»ner be ]»ut int<» executi(»n. lie lived 
four days only from the date of his entering tlie prison, bavin;:, 
m few liours afW the murder, taken a jKiwerful dose of arsenic 
On Tuesday, the 24th, at lialf-])ast four in the evening, he diet], 
just seven days and a half at\er the juTiietnitioii of tlieatriH-ious 
deed. Tl»is bhort jH?ri<id, however, sufliced for bringing to light 
tlie truth in all its details. It is probable that the duke t<H>k 
the poison when he saw his ]»lans defeated of hiding the nnirder, 
expecting its effects would be much m(»re rapid than it actuully 
was. At all events, he iHiibonetl liimK-lf in the courK» of Wednes- 
day, a little S4M>ner, or a little later, and vomitings eoinmenoed 
mt ten o'clock at night. Tht^» ceased with the end «»f TlmrMlay, 
and were succeeded with great weakness, but the surginm ciuild 
detect DO symptoms of iH>iboning,and imagined it was an attack 
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of the cholera. After a few struggles the duke grew better, and 
at ten o'clock on Friday night it was decided by the* medical 
attandant that he might be removed to the prison of the Luxem-- 
burg without inconvenience. Although the accused could not be 
brought to an actual confession of his crime, yet the absence of 
of all denial, even when the choice was formally given him be- 
tween yes and no^ may well be received as such. Tlie eonclu- 
sions drawn from the proces verbal, and the after minutes, bear 
that the poisoning of the duke, effected by himself, must have 
occurred in the middle of Wednesday, a few hours only after 
the commission of the murder. It appears also from the min- 
utes, that all the results which followed, the intervals elapsing 
between them, and the duration of his state terminated by 
death, were the natural, and habitual consequences of this kind 
of poisoning. As regards the duke all then is made plain, all 
is accomplished, the justice of man lias no longer any power over 
him. Ihit at the commencement of the preliminary inquiries, 
the ordinary judges did not hesitate to arrest Mdlle. Deluzy 
under suspicion of having been a party to the crime. For six 
years she had been a governess to the duke's children, and only 
left the house and her situation on the 18th of July last I have 
continued this arrest, by issuing against her an order of impris- 
onment, in virtue of which she is still detained in the Coneier- 
gerie.^ 

Mdlle. Deluzy was soon after set at liberty. 

The duke's remains were buried at night, and in secresy. 
The people were so enraged against him, and were so incensed 
at the impunity he had obtained in the eyes of the world by 
dying, that many refused to believe he was really dead. Some 
there were who maintained that the noble families, interested 
in stifling the details of the scandal, had procured the govern- 
ment's connivance at the evasion of the miscreant Those who 
had too much sense to credit so absurd a supposition, declaimed 
. not less loudly against the system of tolerance, consideration 
and insufficient restraint allowed him, which enabled him to 
escape from the merited disgrace of a public execution. 

The letters which the duchess wrote to the duke during the 
period of discord caused by the presence of Mile. Deluzy, have 
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obtained quite a literary fame from the purity and goo<]ne«} 
of niind, and the energy of feeling they disphiy. Tlie corres»|>on- 
dence minutely details and {lainfully hiyB bare the long agony 
the unfortunate wife mu:?t have endnn-d. We give a number 
of these letter?, impressions and diary a<Mre!i!»e4l to herhuj^band, 
and three letters to Mademoiselle Deluzy, together with other 
corre!(l>ondenco of the parties connected with tliis melancholy 
affair. 

Some of those letters were found in the desk of the Duke of 
Praslin ; others in the Duchess^ chamber. Shortly after tho 
assassination they were published in pamphlet form, and were 
the subject of couhiderable comment and eulogy. Had they 
been written by a person in humble circumstances they wuuld 
not probably have obtained a general notoriety. But tho writer 
was one of the first ladies of France, a Duchei^, and daughter 
of a Marshal. Meeting with so tragical an end, her impres- 
sions and writings must neces.'^arily bo read with a good deal 
of interest. Their intrinsic merit as literary productions must 
also highly recommend tliem to the community. 



LETTERS, IMPRESSIONS, AND DIARY OF THE 

DUCHESS DE PRASLIN. 



Letter of the Duchtss d*: Praslin^ found in the Desk of ths 

Duke J at Pari 9. 

"May21, IS40. 

" Do not he a.«toiiishe(l, mv dear TIjooltuM, nt mv fear of be- 
ing alone with you. We are jk^parattnl fi»revi»r — yt»u i^aid s«> ; a 
sad rerollection will ever be atta('lu*»l to ve>tenl:4V. Y«»u nu»st 
have i>erceived ye^^terday that I frit it-* full weiglit, when in tho 
prc84»nt*e of jH^r^an who have c:iu<ed this jieparation, nothing be- 
trayed that it had taken place. You will never have cvca^ion 
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to complain of me before the world — my conduct yesterday if 
proof suflScient. As long as I nourished hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion — and latterly I had many — I was hovering between joy and 
fear, and gave way to fits of temper ; but now that sacrifice is 
done, you need not fear. Before the children and the world, 
nothing will lead to the supposition that you have destroyed 
my peace. When I say ' you,' it is not you that my heart accuses, 
but to be alone with you would be too much for me. I must 
weep in solitude, and endeavor to gain suflScient strength to 
hide my misfortune from the world ; my illusions are still too 
fresh, my love of too late a date, to assume at once toward you 
that cold reserve which my future position imposes upon me. 
My heart would overflow ; it will need time to calm its move- 
ments. Then, mon ami^ instead of avoiding you, I shall seek 
your presence ; but at the present moment I love you too well. 
My future life will be one of mourning ; my feeling will be 
always the same, but time will have softened down their form. 
Do not be angry with me, then, mon ami^ if I avoid your soci- 
ety ; I do so not to embitter yonr life. In the presence of a 
third I shall feel more at my ease, for then I can appear aflfec- 
tionate towards you, and those will be my only happy moments 
— and I hope that the occasion will often present itself. Surely 
after what passed between us in the morning, yesterday even- 
ing could only be a source of grief to me ; and yet I appeared 
gay, and almost was so, for I thought that if we were recon- 
ciled I should have to act in such and such a manner, and 1 
acted accordingly ; but it was only an illusion. Alone with 
you, I must always be on my guard in presence of the sad 
reality. We are separated, and although it is now nearly 
three years that we have lived as if we were so, there still was 
liope ; but that vanished yesterday. 

*' To act towards you for the future as I ought, I must en- 
deavor to forget my past hopes. Time and habit can alone 
teach me to draw a line between Theobald and M. de Praslin. 
If I could but think tliat you would be happy at the price of 
all my suflferings, i)resent and to come, it would be a consola- 
tion to me. Farewell ! What pain is in that word : pain that 
I never dreamt of before. Farewell ! and yet you loved me ! 
We shall meet in heaven : refuse not this last prayer, the only 
meeting place I mny now designate. May the thought some- 
times croas your mind that I itill love you." 
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LtiUrfrom the Duchess to her hw^nd^ written in June^ 1841. 

" Wherefore, my beloved, do you refoso to let mo ehare 
your afflictions? You deprive our life of all the charms of 
atfecti<»n. Do you then believe, or rather, do you wish to per- 
suade yourself that independence consists in solitude ? You 
say that I am exifj^ante, because I desire to share your sor- 
rows. You do not like me to remark that you have any. Do 
you then wish to become quite a stranger to me, and for that 
would it not be requisite for me to l>ecome entirely indifferent 
to you ? And how could I become indifferent to the person I 
love best on earth ? Do you think it possible ? — would not my 
heart break Ion;* before ? You yourseVf are sorrowful to see 
me sad, and you know the reason of my sadness ; 3'ou know 
how it is in your {K)wer to console me, and yet you withhold 
th<>&e consolations. I, on the contrary, see that vou are sad: I 
feel within my heart a source c»f the dee]>est love« sufficient to 
laiiu and sooth all your sorrows, and you disc^ird me. Am I 
not your wife, the partner of yt>ur life, she whose duty it is tt> 
share equally your pleasures and yonr sorrows? If you wero 
ill, it is not my hand that should smooth thy pillow ? And are 
not sorrows diseases of the mind — of the spirit! Whorefon*, 
then, reject me ? . . . You have a heart to appreciate the 
joys, the wants of a loving heart, in which to place full conti- 
dence and find relief tor vour sorrows. It is the violence of 
my manners that prevents you placing that confidence in me. 
Believe me, Tliet)bald, four months of 8orr»>w and repentance 
have chastened me : it is to love and console you, and not to 
torment you, that I seek your confidence. I give you my word 
never to try to "rain an ascendancy over you; I am fullv 
•ware of your superior character and mind; I only wish to 
share your life, to emltellish it, and pour balm upon youi 
wounds. You left mv room Iwcanso vou thoudit that 1 wisluMl 
to jrain an ascendancy over you. My friend, I swear unto yi»u 
in the name of my h)vo, in the name of yours, by all that I 
hold moi«t sacred and most dear, I onlv seek vour love and 
your confidence as vou have mine. I will blindly 4»bev y^n — 
I uill no Ioniser ti»rihei»t Vi»u bv ical«»u»v — I shall never irivo 
T«^»u a word of reproach or of cmiiiscI. My repentance is too 
s'ncere : I have suffered too much to return to my past faults 
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We are both very young, Theobald. Do not condemn ns both 
to solitude. How we love each other — we are both of us pure 
— and shall we live* apart from each other both in body and 
mind ? Do not let your heart be a sufferer from a little feel- 
ing of amour propre / I swear unto you that 1 only seek your 
affection and your confidence ; I shall be the loving and obe- 
dient partner of your life. My friend, confidence is tlie mar- 
riage of souls — their mutual confessions are their caresses, and 
union, happiness and virtue are their fruits. Believe me, I 
shall never abuse your confidence : your confessions will be 
received in my bosom with the same mystery and affection 
as thy caresses. Take again your own Fanny. Try her but 
for a short time with love and affection, and you will find that 
you will be much happier than living in solitude. You seek a 
change, but are you really happy ? Oh no, you are not, with 
a heart like yours, and the life we are leading. The only hap- 
piness of your wife consists in your love and support. Turn 
not, then, a deaf ear unto her entreaties — unto her vows — to 
her repentance ; for she loves you, and her whole life will be 
passed in love and gratitude towards you. You have driven 
her from your bed and from your heart ; could you do more if 
she was false? She spends her days and nights in team's ; she 
waits outside your door, but dares not enter for fear you should 
reproach her for it on the morrow. Mon amiy in the name of 
the many dear remembrances which you bid me invoke, sliould 
I ever have oflended you, hearken to me ; give me again your 
confidence and your love, and open your heart to the woman 
whose life is devoted to you. Oh, I will never abuse it. Oh, 
how have I offended you, my beloved, except by my suspi- 
cions and by my temper, and when did a kind word fail to 
sooth me ? . Give not vent to your anger — be not inexorable. 
My heart is breaking. Theobald, pity 1 pity on her who loves 
you. Trust your hai)piness to my keeping, as I trust mine to 
yours. ... Do not break the heart that is beating only 
for you. You who once loved me so much, forgive me. 
When you confess to me your sorrows — your head upon my 
breast, your hands in mine, my lip upon your forehead — do 
you not think that they will be h-ss than if pent up in your 
own breast ? Do not sacrifice our mutual haj)pines3 to an 
empty fear that I will abuse your goodness ; no, no, I will only 
share and console you in all your sorrows. But will you be 
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the less a man to have a h>vinp^ woman to share jour pleasnres 
and your sorrows? Ix't this union of our hearts l)e a pweet 
inysterv of h)ve between u**. Oh. we c;i»uhl be so happy if you 
wonhl but try it. You wouM aUavB bo met with a happy and 
smilin<; eountentmce, rca«lv to follow vo i wherever vou h'ked. 
Perliaps, after all, you are the more je:ilou8 of the two. God 
knowrt what sniJpici«)n you may nouribh in your breast, for I 
am at a l«»jw now to interpret your secret sorrows. If yon 
knew what I 8uffured, my beloved I It is still in our ])ower to 
be t^o happy. I cannot think that yon wish to abandon me 
thus ft»r ever, to deprive us of mutual happiness — life is »o 
short, my beloved, and we have been separated already so 
hmir. Soon I shall not dare to make pr«>posa]s — always re- 
fused, like mv caresses. It is not in your character to make 
the first a<lv;ince^, and fr«>m custom 3'our wife will fear you 
t«)o much to make further attempts, and life will then pass by, 
and y'»u will be uninippy, and your wife will die of grief. 
Oh, return, return unto her!'' 



Tlie ftdlowinp are extracts from a diary, with a lock to it, 
found in the chamber of the duchess at the Chateau do Pras* 
lin. On the first leaf the followinjr words are written — 

/^>r f/jy ITushtnd, the Duke of Praslin ; for him alone. 

*' Jan. 13, 1S42. — Twice have the pages of this book been 
coveretl with the out|H)uring8 of a broken spirit. 1 bunied 
them in a moment of do-pair, to efface all marks of my suffer- 
ing-», and only show you my happy thoughts at your return. 
Two years have passed, and my hopes are destroyeti for ever; 
but I feil the want of expressing to you all the tenderness and 
love 1 have felt for yo'i. 

•* You have taken mv children from me. Mv ehildren ! do 
you think me capable of corrupting rlieni ! I loved y*»u too 
well n »t to love my ehildren. and ynu have now taken them 
from nu\ to j»!ac_» tliem uihler the care of a ^idtly younjr per- 
son, without anv reli;:ion, and Wi.om vou only know from an 
eiglit month**' accpiaintanee. Tiieol»ald, Tiieobald, \va< it not 
sufficient to aband »n me, witliout depriving me of the affec 
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tion and the esteem of my children i For five years, nearly, 
my pillow lias been wet with my tears, and my health has suf- 
fered from it." 



Jap. 24, 1842. — Tlie duchess again complains bitterly of 
being deprived of her children : 

" Each day adds additional sorrow to my existence. I have 
been calumniated, and perhaps you think me guilty ; other- 
wise you would never have deprived me of my children, to 
place them under the care of a stranger who has usurped my 
place in your house, and yet, before God, I swear I never 
loved any one but you. Oh, if I was not certain that your 
heart is for ever closed to me, I would make a last attempt. I 
would throw myself at yoijr feet, and entreat you, in the name 
of your fatlier, of your old days, of our children, of our first 
love, to have pity on lier who has never ceased to love you. 
What an existence — what a future I With a husband and chil- 
dren, to be condemned to live and die alone !" 



" April 23, 
" It is long since I have written, and my position has since 
become more and more painful. You seem to have changed, 
and put aside all external appearances. Mademoiselle D 
reigns absolute. Never was a governess seen to assume so 
scandalous a position. Believe me that it is a great misfor- 
tune, a great evil ; for all this intimate and familiar conduct 
with you, this authority over the whole household, shows that 
she is a person who believes tbat she has a right to put herself 
above all propriety. With her all this is vanity, love of rule, 
domination and pleasure. Keflect that a fraternal intimacy 
between you and her, looking at your age and her position, is 
out of all consistency. What an example to give to young 
persons, to give to them, as a thing of course, a woman, aged 
only twenty-eight, going and coming at all hours, and in any 
state 6{ costume, to and from the chamber of a man no more 
than thirty-seven, receiving him in her own chamber, being 
tete-a-tete with him for whole evenings, ordering furniture, 
directingjourneys, parties of pleasure, etc. She has broken 
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with licr female friendd in order to bring herself into greater 
relief, and thus eng^^8»4C8 you entirely to herself, always find- 
ing means to get rid of the children. Has she n(»t had the 
effrontery to say to n»e, ' I regret, niadame, tl»at it is not i>os- 
sible to act as nie<liator between you and M. de Praslin ; but, 
fur your own interest, I reconunend you to pay attention to 
your manner of conducting yourself towards ine. I concoiye 
that it would be painful for you to be separated from your 
children ; but, after the positive resolution come to by M. 
de Praslin in this res|>ect, I am sensible that he has reasons too 
well founded for coming to such a decision, for me not to feel 
it to be an important duty to conform to it.' Is it possible 
that your wife, who has ever been so pure, who has never loved 
but your children and yourself above all things, shall be con- 
strained to hear herself insulted by her whom you entrust to 
bring up our children, whom you have known only a few 
months, and of whom yon spoke ill to me in the first part of 
tliat time t You are afraid that I should corrupt your children 
— and yet you abandon them to a person who makes a mock- 
cry of all the decencies of life, trampling them under her feet, 
w*ho regards as superstitious all tlie exercises of religion ! You 
despise mo so much that I dare not repeat the expres- 
sions you made use of in telling me so, because I blamed her 
manners and her arrogance. 

It would be bettor for mo to approve of that which is blame- 
able, in order to obtain her permission for you to treat me l>et- 
ter. Then, indeed, should I render myself despicable, when I 
submitted to purchase pleasure, even happiness, by basencM 
so vile. You are in such a state of irritation that vou will not 
listen to me, and cannot comprehend me. I do not mean, as 

you always seem to conceive, that Mademoiselle D is your 

mistress in the full force of the expression. Tliis 6up|K>sition, 
on account of your children, is revolting to you, and you do 
Dot }»erceive that, in tho eyes of all, her familiar relations with 
jon, her absolute empire over the house, my isolation, are as 
fully established as if she were S) openly. You have often 
concluded from appearances much less decisive, that there 
were criminal relations between <.thers. Cannot vou, there* 
fore, conceive my grief at seeing my children torn from their 
mother, to be abandoned completely to a person who h;is no 
coDCcption tliat good conduct aud virtue have their own eternal 
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forms, and ought never to adopt those of vice? How can 1 
help being afflicted when I see them in the hands of a person 
who has avowed lier contempt for me by what I have repeated 
to you above, and who establishes her empire by making jou 
hate and despise me ? You have always said to me, * When 
there are suspicions tliey should always be cleared up.' But 
do you not find that she daily engrosses yx)ur time, and abuses 
her power over you by using it to aggravate our differences, 
and ah'enate us more and more from each other? The, best 
weapon, if I take it into my hand, is sure to turn upon and 
wound me. To-day, feeling disgust at seeing you come from a 

tete-d'tele with Mademoiselle D , I thought I was making a 

master-stroke by flying without saying a word; thinking by 
this to avoid a scene, and mark \\\y disapprobation mildly and 
without risk. Good God I I was far from expecting the 
frightful rage into which my unfortunate mildness thre\v 3*011 ! 
Certainly, no violence I could have used could have excited 
you further than to pursue me on the staircase with abusive 
language, uttered with loud voice and insulting gestures ; and 
then, after retiring for a few minutes into your own room, 
coming into mine and breaking my Saxon vase, my silver-gilt 
ewer {aiguiere)^ or rather that of Horace, and taking away 
two presents to which I was much attached, for you gave them 
me when I thought you loved so much — my little rose plateau 
and my small gilt vases. I trust you have not given them 
to her or to another. The other day, to punish me for having 
forced myself into your room, which she can enter whenever 
she pleases, 3'ou came and broke all iny ombrelLs. To-day, 
because 1 fled in silence to avoid a scene, you destroyed things 
most precious to me, and rob me of the memorials of a love 
which has been my entire happiness. You iiave alrea^ly 
burned those letters which were the sole remaining testimonies 
of that tenderness; you have torn from me my children, you 
have condemned me to all the miseries of life for the present, 
without leaving any hope of happiness for the future, and now 
you deprive me of the memt)rials of the past. 

"Oh, my God! I have loved him 100 much — you have 
struck true. I could have lost all with courage, with resigna- 
tion, with joy, so long as his aflection and that of his children 
had been left to me. Now I have no longer his esteem. In 
tha bitterness of my grief I feel a proof of thy love for me by 
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the inagnitndo of tlie trial. I feel in the bottom of my heart 
tliat each new grief is a new proruibe, oh ! my God, of being 
again one day reunited to tliem in thy bosom. Strike ! 
8trike! oli ! God, and deign to grant my prayer; give mo 
strength in this world t3 support all that Thou art pleased to 
inflict. Often do I ask mvself whether ho loves me still : 
whether lie is attracted by her, or whether simply by tlio 
children ; and whether, under false ideas, he has place<l him- 
self upon such an improper footing with her. I cannot help 
believing that, at the bottom, there is much of t)ie spirit of 
teazing and tormenting in all this that ho does. What were 
)iis liabits and connexions} Of what nature have thev been 
f>r years past? Is it for her that he has renounced them! 
Frequently, and at this very moment (half-past one o'clock in 
the morning), I cannot help figuring to myself that she is {ht- 
haps \\\V\ him in his chamber, gossiping with him, in dctianco 
of propriety, without being what is called his mistress. IIuw 
is it that he does not comprehend that there are many things 
wounding to the aflfcctions? -All is not concentrated in one 
animal action, as regards the paiu^ of the heart I am con- 
vinced that, if wo were separated, he would 8fK)n feel the ne- 
cessity of observing strictly the proprieties of society with the 
governess of his daughters. Can it be true, my GikI, that ho 
despises me ; that he loves me no Ioniser! Sometimes I enter- 
tain doubts, and fancy that it is only a plan to correct me. 
But, on r flection, 1 caimot but remetnber that for five ve;irs 
lio has daily brol^en m^re and more with me; that I am no 
longer anything to him ; that he has deprived me of my riglits 
as a mother, as mistress of his house ; that, on all occa<^ic»n)>, 
ray place is as&igfu d t» her by him. It is a lure he has ImKI 
out to me, intimating that if I support all the severe privations 
he imposes upon mo without uttering a con. plaint, he will re- 
store to me all my desires ! I)oe!< he imagine that he can, if he 
wishes to do so f Dt^es he desire it / I often think he does. 
Ciuld he then ? This I very much doubt. Madeniois&elle I) — 
Wttuld bring forward the bargain between them, and he would 
not dare dec de in my Uwot. And I will conceive that she 
lius real ailvanta^es as a govenuss, but he thinks her superior 
to what she really U, lie woiiM gee me submigjiive, and be- 
h'evo rao content ; ho would thiuk th it the change would not 
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be worth wliilc, and in truth it is too certain that he has a very 
bad opinion of me. I have great faults, and I suffer too much 
from them to be ignorant of them ; but I am convinced he be- 
lieves I have vices that I am not guilty of. This morning, in 
conversing, Madame de Dolonien, before this frightful scene, 
said to me, ' Your husband has an entire and tender devotion 
to you, has he not J' I avoided the question, for I could not 
take it upon myself to say a thing I did not think, which I 
knew too well 1 could no longer boast of. He loves me no 
morel But, my God, to whom I have said, ' Deprive me, if 
so it must be, of his love, that only joy of my life — that life of 
my heart— but let him be saved, that we may one day be re- 
united witli our children in Thy bosom, as the reward of this 
sacrifice.' O I tell me, my God, that he will love me again 
when he knows this — that he will not curse my memory, and 
my prayer will be granted. It is so new to me to see him give 
himself up to these violent fits of passion, and to which mine 
have never approached, that I frequently cannot help thinking 
that tliis violence is feigned, inasmuch as in general he does 
not break things to pieces until after he has reflected. God 
grant that tliis may be sol for if he be so anxious to correct 
me ns to purchase my cure at the price of extravagances, with 
an air almost oi sangfroid^ then he still loves me: and yet, 
what horrible expressions of disgust ! They cannot come from 
a feigned anger ! But he did not say to me the other day, in 
the presence of Berthe, and throwing to me all he had broken 
in my absence, that he would do the same every time that I 
broke something in his apartment ? This is a singular idea, 
since I never intentionally broke anything belonging to hira. 
I only wished to force open the door of his chamber at the 
moment he was bolting it. He afterwards told me coolly that 
he would do the same whenever I happened to repeat the 
breaking. This, then, is a plan, a calculated resolution 
come to in advance. Why, then, should 1 take it for a real 
act of passion ? To-day, however, I have neither said nor 
broken anything. Truly, this is paying dear for a silent mark 
of dissatisfaction. I cannot help thinking that it must cost 
Theobald dear to commit such follies as to break, like an un- 
toward boy, things which belong to me. It is so little his 
character. He thinks he punishes me severely, and I confess 
that I do not suflfer much at seeing him give way to a conduct 
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BO ridicnloQS, if it be not admirable from a design to correct 
me. He knows not, however, to what point material objects 
are in themselves indifferent to mc since I have lost his affec- 
tion, and the hope of bringin^^ him back U^ my apartment, for 
I have never regarded n\j inot^t precious objects other than as 
ornaments of the place to receive him. lie has no conception 
of the love I bear bim. At the bottom of my heart I feel that, 
were he but to return to mc, I should love him as rancb| per- 
haps more, than ever. I suffer so much from my isolation. I 
should be so happy to see it brought to an end. But the will 
of God be done. I cannot conceive how matters will be ar- 
ranged. I know not how to help thinking that a separation 
would be best. Things are becoming more and more enve- 
nomed. I wish to ])romote liis happiness ; but, as his life is 
now arranged, instead of contributing^ to it, I destroy it. lam 
suffering a thousand martyrdoms. If I were to go quite alone 
to Pretot, under the pretence of sea bathing, he would have 
time to learn whether he is really more happy with the life 

he has arranged witli Maidemoiselle D and the children, 

without havint; me as his wife, or whether it would be more 
agreeable to him to commence a new life together with me. 
Three months may be sufficient for his experiment, and I could 
resign myself with the greater facility to live alone down 
tluTC, than to remain here in the position in which I find my- 
self. I know that, as things are now, my absence would bo 
rather a relief than a privation. 'Remember, most holy Vir- 
gin Mary, that it lias never been heard that any of thoso who 
have had recourse to thy protection, who have implore<l thy 
succour, and demanded thy intercession, have been abandoned. 
Animated with this C(»ntidence, O Virgin of Virgins ! I fly 
to thee ; and, groaning under the weight of my sins, I pros- 
trate myself at thy feet ! O Mother of the Word, despise not 
my prayers, hearken unto my jHjtition, and deign to grant it,* 
—St. Bernard." 



Undated Letter found in the Duke's Bureau. 

" You have proved in so many ways that you have no esteem 
nor friendship for me, that yon desire my children to partake 
your sentiments, I wish only to leave you to enjoy in peace 
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the life you have selected, without my being perforce a spec- 
tatress. I suffer too luuch liere, dej^rived of all in the place 
I love, and in the midst of those I cherish, and whom an intri- 
gante tears from me. I do not understand why my sorrowful 
life should serve as a seasoning to your pleasure. Do what 
you will, but for pity do not force me to be a witness. If the 
baths are ordered for Aline, trust me to take lier there. Ah ! 
if you will allow me to consecrate my life to those of my 
children who give you the least delight, to whoo! nature has 
been least kind, it would be enough for me." 



Also undated. 

" You will not be surprised, sir, that after such an insult I 
can never consent that the person to whose ill conduct I owe 
it should remain under the same roof with me. You are com- 
pletely blinded towards me, and towards yourself You are, 
doubtless, free to do what suits you ; but you are not free to 
have my daughters brought up by a person whom I despise as 
her shameful conduct deserves. For a long time 1 have 
sought an explanation with you ; I have done what I could to 
obtain it, but you refuse it. I demand, then, that you author- 
ize me to travel, to avoid greater scandals. During that time 
you will reflect on the course it will be suitable for you to 
adopt. The day will come, Theobald, when you will return 
to yourself, and will perceive how unjust and cruel you have 
been to the mother of your children, in order to please a crack- 
brain who respects nothing." 



" May 1, 18:12. 

"It is evident that Tiicobald makes towards me what is for 
him great advances ; he has ever shown me real tcndernes?, 
and a sincere desire to chajifje our manner of life. But does 
he truly wish, as he tells me, to adopt, if I land myself to it 
(these are his expressions) a life of intimacj', and to restore me 
to my natural position as a wife and a mother; do we compre- 
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Lend each other in this respect } Does he clearly understand 
that I cannot be happy unless I possess his unlimited confi- 
dence, nor content myself unless 1 am restored to the posses- 
si(»n of my pi^sition as mistress of the house, and particularly 
to the surveilhince and diret tiotj of my children ? Will he ever 
admit tiiat? AVill he ever dare to signify such a thing to 

Mademoiselle D ? I doubt it, for she will put the case 

to him, 'ChooisC between her and me,' and she will carry her 

|>oint My defects and the qualities of Mademoiselle D 

he regards at the same time through the same ma;rnifving 
glass ; I fear that he will cause himself a complete illusion ; 
that he will imagine that, whilst 1 shall be mild| his affection 
and his reconciliation will suffice for me, and that I relinquish 
with a good grace all my rights as a wife and a mother: but 
he deceives himself, for it is for mo a serious and a iK)sitivo 
duty, as it is desirable, to return to tlie eiij«)yment of my 
rights towards my children. Under these circumstances, my 
rights arc duties, and of the most sacred kind. He has unfor- 
ttiiiately, itleus the most false and the mo-t dangerous in the 
relations which he ou^lit t4> have with goveriiessen, and on 
their position in a hou?»e. lie f«»rgets that nothing in the rela- 
tions, the po^ition, and the conduct of a governess, siiouhl l>e 
capable of giving rise to unpleasant interpretation; ho trusts 
too much to the purity of his intentions. Faults consist in bad 
actions, but scandal arises from appearances ; for one can only 
ju<lge from what one sees, and sc mJal is a great evil, particu- 
larly on a question m> delicate fir a man of his age, with so 
young a ;;overness, and whose natural character is frivolous, 
inconsistent, faujiliar, impertinent, ciH^uettish, M'ithout tact, 
witiiout a soliil religious foundation, and (»verruling. lie treats 
governes^es as certain perst»ns treat nurses — they spoil them 
until they become (»dious. With all that, he has not returned 
the china he took frmi me. Wltat has he done with it i has 
he them still ? At the bottom I believe it ; will ho return 
them to me? there is a w*orld of ijs on that subject. He has 
not expressed regret as to what he has broken lor me — he 
smiles when I s| eak to him of it. I am inclined to believe 
that he felt a blightest degree of anger on that point. It is 
very evident that hv hid a niind to our being reconciled. 
Never have I so stnn^rlv iK-lievoil in his i::clination in this 
respect. Will they let him do it^ I much fear tliat he may 
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yet be impelled to do many tilings, against whicli I Bhall not 
know how to confine myself to a quiet regret. I strongly feel 
that, in spite of my affection for him I cannot be happy if I 
do not occupy, in a complete and irrevocable manner, the saime 
apartment with him, so as to return to tliat intimacy which 
naturally and alone brings about that pouring of the soul, that 
unlimited confidence, that double existence, which is the hap- 
piness of marriage ; neither can I be so unless I participate in 
all his cares for my children and their society. But, my God ! 
snatch from me, if it be necessary, every happiness, the affec- 
tion of all those that I love, and reunite us one day in your 
bosom. Save u?, my God ! Give us eternal happiness, and do 
with us what seemeth fit to you in this life. My God, thou 
knowest that this is from the bottom of my heart. I wish for 
what seemeth fit for you ; but give me strength and resigna- 
tion to support it." 



Paper found in ike Duchesa de Pradin's Secretary. 

*' Pbaslin, Sept. 14. 1842. 
'' Ton are, Theobald, I am convinced, far from suspecting 
your harshness towards me, and how much it makes me suffer. 
It is a very slow but a very painful death, I assure you, to die 
of grief. Oh. Tlieobald, how much 1 loved you ! how much I 
loved your children I I have no longer anything in this world. 
Of our union nothing remains for nie but your name. I live 
alone, forsaken, despised, and I have a husband and nine chil- 
dren ; another, before my eyes, enjoys all these blessings ! and 
you would have me think that natural 1 VVell, I do say, and 
truly, that of all tortures, the most cruel that could be imposed 
on me is the life I lead. My God ! what crime would not be 
expiated by such anguish I you no longer love me ! you abandon 
me I though of all pains this is the most acute for me, who 
have never ceased to love you with so much ardor. I under- 
stand it ; but, to deprive me of my children. Oh ! no, you have 
no right to do that, Theobald. Can you be so weak and so 
blind as to abandon my children to a brainless woman — a 
woman without shame, without principles, without tact ?" 
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EBUracl from a Letter without Date^ found in the DucJusa de 

Prasliii'a Secrttaty at Paris. 

" I go, 111}' dear Tlieobal J, fur I confess I no longer know what 
conduct to adopt; I thought I yesterday acted very well in 
quitting in silence, in order to avoid tlio bitterness with which 
yon reproach ine whenever I open my month. This new plan 
fio badly succeeded with me, that I require time to collect my 
ideas as to what course I shall pursue. You have frequently 
repeated that you despise me ; you have for so lung a timo 
proved it to me, that I unfortunately can no longer doubt it ; 
bat I admit that I do not well understand it. Besides, vou 
aadly misunderstand me ; you always suppose that I fix all my 
ideas on one guilty act, and I comprehend that that idearevolta 
you, ]mrticularly under these circumstances. It is n(»t only 
this which isidameable and painful to affection; certainly to 
tee you prefer the society of another, to give her all my rights 
to your friendship, to yoiir confidence, to your intimacy, all 
those which I had over my children ; these are real and pro- 
found subjects of grief. Add to this the pain of seeing my 
children in the hands of a person, who, l>ecause she commits 
no fault, takes upon herself to be inconsistent and familiar ; to 
employ her inflnence to direct you, and take possess-on of all 
the liou<e: who looks upon the usage of sitciety as absunlities 
— candidly there is enough in this to cau^e unhappiness, sorrow, 
and anger. To continue life in that way is impossible. Call 
to minti that before all things I wish for happiness ; but I cannot 
•ecuro it to the pi ice of my conscience. If I remain . . . 
I will propose an arrangement to you — reflect If you are 
willing I will get my pb.ysician to order me seabathiu;:, and 
will go alone to Carteret I will stay three months ; if tlielife 
you lead with Mademoiselle D — and our children suits you for 
a permanency, without having the trouble of a woman who 
wants to be the companion of her husband, and the mother of 
her children — if, in short, you prefer being a widower, tell mo 
frankly, and I wi'l stay tiiere ; it\ on the contrary, after three 
months, you remember that you have a loving wife, and if you 
feel the want of a friend who will devote her life to you, then 
you will tell me so, und I should arrive veiy happy, very 
grateful. Do not accuse me of thoughtlessness in offering you 
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this alternative. I wish you to be happy ; I know that my 
presence is a burden, that my absence will be no privation, as 
I am of no use to anybody for anything, as things have gone 
on for some time past." 

This letter is addressed, " M. le Duc.'^ 



ZetttTj without Datej found at Praslvn. 

" When I arrived here I hoped to have some momenta of 
amusement and truce : but the iMusion has not lasted long: 
the steps of the carriage had not been put down, before I saw 
in your icy, disdainful, and discontented air, in the constrained 
expression of the looks of my children, in the little green eyes 
which appeared behind your shoulder, that I was about to be 
subjected to the most humiliating treatment, to the most pain 
ful life, to support the spectacle of the most improper things, 
not to make use of a more appropriate phrase. Believe it, 
Theobald, if I still struggle, it is because I am firmly con- 
scientious — because it is my duty not to renounce the struggle 
to obtain a factitious peace and tranquility, not to give by my 
silence an appearance of tacit consent to a state of things 
wliich concerns my children, and which I strongly disapprove^ 
and because I firmly believe it to be detestable, grievous for 
the present : pernicious, dangerous in the future I You may 
do all that you will, 1 am still the mother of those children 
whom you give to the first comer. I know very well that you 
are the master, th«it you can do all you will with me : but 
there is one thing in which the rights of a wife are almost 
equal to those of a husband — ^you entirely forget that. Do 
you know, then, that the laws, if I were to invoke them, would 
decide in my favor ? You know that I shall never do that ; 
but s that a reason for making a bad use of it? You believe 
yourself obliged to cede in all things in order to preserve 
Mademoiselle D — , at every cost. You believe that it wuuld 
be ])ossible to replace her near you, near niy children. 

"But why do you, who believe it so simple, so easy to re- 
place a mother, think it so prodigiously impossible to replace a 
governess ? If you had desired it, she might have been a good 
governess, but you htive changed her functions, her position — • 
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and tho?e who sliinc in tlie Seconal rank arc cant into the bhade 
in tho iir>t. ]h*\v is it lM»^t*ihIc tliut h(*r lioa<l hhoalJ nut hu 
turned when your conduct says to her every day, ^till nioro 
eh\iriy than your wi»rdi5, ' I have a wife, hut I prefer your so- 
ciety, y«»ur attentions. My ciiihlreu have a nniflier, hut, 
thou;;Ii I t»carcely know you, and you are younger, I have more 
contidencc in yowr principled, your experience, your attenti«»ii8, 
your devi>tednesH, your nnmnerd, your jud«5mcnt, your teiider- 
ncen, to he everything to them. Take, then, the place— com- 
maiid, ordain; i»he wlio inu^t he the niotiier of my chihlren 
inu8t he sovereign in my hou^e f . . . . When I had tho 
we:iknesr), hv excess of h>ve f«»r vou, to make vou an immense 
faeritice in ahandniiing my chihlren to y^u, picturing to my- 
eclf, in u guihy hlindnes^^, that tiiis sicrilice, on account of its 
greatnesta, wouhl nio^t certainly rc-^toro uio your attec!ii>n. 
Persuaded hy your promises in this respect, I C'>tnmittitl, 1 
admit, n gruat fault — I ouglit to liave died sooner tlian liav^t 
made this gacritice. And I made a very false calcni.it ion. fr 
tiiis $:icrifico imide to my I<»ve gave y«iu u had opiniun of my 
prineipk»s my judgment, my heart. At prca^ent y«»u h:;\e 
estahlished a complete reparation hetween us — we aie nothing 
more tluin strangers one to another. Tilings cannot enduro 
in tlieir present btafe. Theref* re, reflect : rememlur that I 
supplicate you to give mo at least a hecoming p^aition, and an 
interest in life. Oh, but vou are weak. You have arrivetl at 
auch a point that you dare no longer go out with your wii'e and 
cliildrcn without U'iug accompanied hy that pers<ui tor wii<>ni 
vou have taken from mo what Vi»u ^ave me in the fi ■^t davs of 
our marriage. You are s » much under her yuke that you dare 
undertake nothing witliout her. Y«»u wouUl consider it wn»ng 
to le.ive her lor a moment, and y^ur wife, the nio'.her i»f your 
children, must live and die ahuie.*^ 



Letter J without Datt\ /t>utnl in the Stcrctanj i»f the Dw.'hiJ^i tU 

Pradin, 

" I cannot understand what are vour views sw to the fut.ire 
of iMir children, nor hy what principles y^iu liirect y*»ur C'»:i- 
duct, nor what is the nature of your benliments with rt^-peet to 
me. You will not under any uretext read my l-.tters, w *t 

36 
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accord mo a serious conversation, nor any explaDation of anj 
kind. If it be tiie dread of an explanation on you»' private 
conduct, you are wrong to fear that I will enter on tliat sub- 
ject. I for a long while expected, hoped for that moment 
almost as much as I desired it, but it is now an illnsion com- 
pletely destroyed. You have too clearly proved that you no 
longer love me, and that all relations must cease between aSi 
for me to be absurd enough to expect from you any mark of 
affection. I therefore only demand of you, I swear it, that 
which is not refused to any woman, unless she be a monster of 
corruption : and that is, the permission to do my duty towards 
my chiklren, and to enjoy the consolation that I can find in the 
midst of them alone, in the services that I might render them 
and in their tenderness, to soften the bitter regrets that wring 
my heart at having lost your affection ; I would have given all 
my blood to regain your tenderness, to enjoy it again for some 
moments, and then to die ; but I have been cowardly, eelfish, 
guilty, I admit it, in abandoning to you all my share of 
rights over our children, haying pictured to myself that this 
sacrilice, greater a hundred times than that of my life, would 
toucth you, that you would return to me, and that you would 
give yourself to me a second time. 

'^ But I take Heaven to witness, I would never have made a 
similar concession for any motive, if I had not been convinced 
that you would put them in respectable hands, and that only for 
their instruction. Never, never would I have willingly con- 
sented to be deprived of all relations with my children, to no 
longer occupy myself with their health, with their comfort. But 
that was not the case. Never have I been sufficientlv unnat- 
ural, sufficiently intaniDUs, to renounce the care of my children, 
not to live with them, and to exercise no moral influence over 
them. You must be very blind not to see that you are in the 
hands of an intrigante. Yes, the person who is capable of 
proiitinir by the dissensions which she remarked between us on 
her arrival, in order to increase her authority, which has com- 
pletely sej)arated us, wiiich has totally separated a mother from 
her children, is profoundly immoral, and unworthy of the confi- 
dence which you j)lacc in her. A woman who accepts such a 
false j>osition is tho most dangerous exaniple for youn<j girls; 
she purchases authority at the price of her reputation. Women 
who make such bargains have only another step to take to lose 
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tfaemsclve? in fact as tlicy have already lot^t themdclvcs in ap- 
pearance. Having had the nnfifortune to tlirui^t herself into a 

very false iKxsition, Maden)oi^cIIc I) ouirht, if slie had the 

lentiinent of niodcfety, or the lea»t tact, to have reserved man- 
ners, to act iKJccuningly towanls you ; inr^toad of \*hicli, hy her 
conduct, fihamclci^d towards you, arrt^ant in the house, scanda- 
loiu to me, she puts herself forward in a scandalous manner. 
«««««* 

** You will admit that I lo:ul a shockinfr life, that you yourself 
wouhl ni»t su|)|K>rt it. You pay that it only depends on me t«> 
change it. Eh ! mon Dieu ! I know very well that, if I wuuUl 

consent to find everthing that Mdlle. I) does ehannin<r. t«» 

close my eyes on what I tind wrong, to ap]>ear not to pcTirivc 
all that tlicrc is suspicious in the niysteries which 6urrt»und you, 
to renounce the right of havinjf^ a fixed opinion on certain prin- 
ciples, and on what is proper ; I doubt not that, if I would say 
*amen !* to all that I blame, my life would be quite ditferent in 
api»earanco ; that is to say, that you would couhcnt ti» speak to 

me more graciously, as would alro Mademoiselle 1> ; that I 

should sometimes be admitted to promenades and ]»arties ot* 
pleasure ; that you would consent to talk to me from time to 
time as vou talk to anvbodv else; tlnit vou would come to pee 
me some moments if I should be unwell; that you ap]>ear t<i 
take some interest in mv health or mv pleasures ; that vou would 
pcrha|>s have some attentions for me, some presents to oiler 
me. 



LeUer from th^ Duchess fo Ma^emotseUe d^ Lusy^ whrn at 

Turin ^ith her eldest Dautjhter. 

" Praslix, Auguft ?r>, 1^4^. 

** I wish not to delav a moment, mv dear Mademoi^ellc, in 
thanking you for your kind letter, which gave a lively phuMire. 
and which, so far fn>m thinkini; lon<;, I c«)uld have vi.'^hed to 
be d<»uble. I got it this evening, and 1 will not di-ny that it 
was time that letters Iia«l rearlicd mc, for mv ImnuI and mv lu^irt 
Were murh exriteilT^v the l«»n:r hiKnre. I am : ai»i»v, a- vmu 
may guess, to hear all y<»u tell me •>!' Isabella^ happiness, but I 
am much astonibhed that vou tind no change in her manners. 
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there is a very marked one in her letters. I thank yon a ih<Nh 

sand times for the details you have given me. ♦ * * Y<m 

say that Louise and Bcrthe speak of me often with Isabella. It 

is, perhaps, to give me pleasure that you write this ; in any em 

you have completely succeeded, for I wept with joy. dm 

more, my dear Mademoiselle, I thank you a thousand timei 

from the bottom of my heart for your letter, which I truly hops 

will not be the last. 

"Sebastiani FsAaLor." 



To the Same^ written apparently on January 1, 1847,/btffiJ»» 
tke liesidence of MademoieeUe de Lmy-De^portei. 

" It is forbidden us to retire to rest without being reeoncfled 
with our neighbors ; much, more, it appears to me, ought tho 
new year to put an end to all dissensions and obliterate all d]»- 
putes. It is then heartily that I offer you my hand, Mademoi- 
selle, and ask you to forget, in order tliat we may live well to- 
gether henceforth, all the moments of pain that I have caused 
you ; and I promise yon, also, tx) pass the sponge over all the 
circumstances which, in mortifying me, have excited me to oc- 
casion them. Every one has his faults in this world, and I am 
induced to believe it is too happy. This ouglit to render us 
mutually more indnlii^ent, and to facilitate reconciliation. I 
am truly convinced of your sincere and tender attachment to 
my children, and, believe me, that no one is more disposed 
than I am to show gratitude and affection to those who hav© 
been devoted to them, if I am not wounded to the heart b/ 
the thought that they are estranging them from me. You 
know as well as I do, that it is custom which causes a*lacb- 
ment, especially with children. Not seeing their mother, she 
loses her place in their hearts, as in their life they end hr 
d .ubting her love, happy if at a late period their esteem and 
their confidence are not shaken. Certainly this was not your 
object ; for you must have known thi*t it would b^ as perni- 
cious to the children as sorrowful to the mother to destrov 
bonds so sacred. From one trifle to another, one conies to do 
things which at first one was far from conceiving. If, instead 
t>f iriitating oneself about faults which are mutually confessed, 
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we reciprocally overlook tliem, I l>elieve that every one in this 
world would make a (;ood bargain. It reqnires only to be a 
good driver, and go round the 8tone heaps instead of over 
llieni. For my part, I confess that I often come into collision. 
I had long ititcnded to write to you to renew all our acquaint- 
ance with the year. It is, therefore, with double pleasure 
that I have received your charming work this evening, because 
it proves that you are also willing to put an end to a state of 
things which I am convinced cannot fail to be hurtful to the 
ehildren, to place yourself often in a disagreeable and false 
position, and place me iii one very cruel to me, who live isola- 
ted for so loTig a time from those dear affections in the mitUt 
of which I was S(» happy. I anticipate with great ardor the 
time when my daughters will be grown up, and I confess I 
aoffer much in feeing them what they are towards me. But I 
am taking a l(»ng time to say that we ought to try to abandon 
a wrong course, to take another, and to beg you to receive and 
take up this gitge of a new alliance, to which I hope you will 
consent.'' 



To the Duke de Praslln. 

[Written in pencil — no date.] 

•* Ton have a rare and pn^cions talent at poisoning every 
thing. While your conduct influenced o'«ly the happine<is of 
mv lifts it wns mv dntv to be silent, and I was so. If v«»u 
imitgine, with your muttere<l words and your threats, to make 
people understand that I no more approve in public than in 
private the conduct <»! « pennon whom I des^pise, and whodoen 
not merit your confidence U'T mine, you are right: !or I think 
it a scandalous shame to allow the pre!»e»)ce near young peo- 
ple of a woman who has ]>roelaimiMi lienje'.f as t^he has done. 
I know well enough that you have <»ther lUiisotis^ ami that it 
ia not with her that your life is oecnpied, but she aS'<nmes the 
attitude. It is this which I have the right to blame. I do not 
pretend to btmy myself with your private condiict and affec- 
tions, but neither menaces nr ill treatment will j»revint my 
repeating, as 1 have a riglit to di>, that you deceive yonrself in 
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patting your children into tlie hands of a woman wlio has no 
care for her reputation, and has ceased to respect herself." 



Another Letter found in the Secretary of the Duke de Pradi»^ 

at Praslin, 

" Paris, June 15, 1847. 
" My dear Theobahi — I have waited until this moment for 
the result of the promises that you renewed to me, on my re- 
turn from Italy, to cliange the orj:anization of our home. Toa 
appear to have forgotten them, and I iind myself obliged to 
tell you that I do not think I ought to return to Praslin, with- 
out it be to re-enter on the exercise of my rights, and to fulfil 
my duties of mother and of mistress of the household in their 
fullest extent. The system of governesses has always succeed- 
ed badly with us, and it is time, for the welfare of our children 
and tlie dignity of our home, to abandon it. So long as my 
daughters shall not be married, I will reside everywhere 
among them, I will be present at all their occupations, I will 
accompany them everywhere. All my plans are formed, and 
when you shall have reflected, you will certainly find as many 
motives for confidence in the education of our daughters under 
the care of a mother as under that of a governess. Masters 
will supply as easily at Praslin as at Paris the lessons of i 
governess, who has always stood in need of their assistance. I 
have foreseen everything, and all will be easily arranged. My 
father, I know, has offered to Mademoiselle D an honora- 
ble pension for life. In going with it to England, her talents 
and her patrons will procure her a becoming position more 
easily than at Paris. You would be wrong to be disquieted 
w^ith the grief that our daughters would feel ; it would be much 
shorter and mnch less profound than ycm imagine — I havecer- 
tuin reasons for not doubting that. For a long time back 3*00 
have expressed yourself with respect to the conduct of Made- 
moiselle D in a manner to leave no doubt that you have 

0[)ened j«>ur eyes to a great part at least of its grave impro- 
priety. What would secure her retirement iu an honorable 
manner would be a pension from my father, guaranteed by 
me, and her journey to England, which would explain away 
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favorably a enJJcu departure. By delicacy I first Bou;^lit a 
supporter in your family in order to opea your eyes; after 
havin*^ waited for tlie result in vain for years, I mu«t at length 
subnut to the legitimate desire of my father to speak loy^u in 
the name of the voritable interests of our children. When you, 
my natural 8Upi)orter, fail me, I must let myself be guided by 
my father. I do not doubt that, when the first tnnui shall 
have passed away, y<#u will rejoice at a crisis which will re- 
establish natural order in our home. If it enters into your 

arrangements that Mademoiselle D shall return to Praslin 

to seek her things, I will wjiit until she shall return before go- 
ing there : if they must simply be sent to her at Paris, I will 
start as soou as you please for Pra^lin. After all the rmnors 
which hare been ciu'rent, 1 have shown her sufficient kindness 
to restore her kindness, as you pointed out to me, in so fur as 
it depended on me, in order to make her leave witli honor. I 
have fulfilled luy task : the welfare of my children, that of 
their esUiblishment, will not permit me to prolong by resigna- 
tion a state of things pernicious to all. Let not the fear of re> 
cnmination on these painful matters torment you. It ei.ters 
into my views as much as it dofs int » yours not to return to 
tliem. My silence on previous circumstances itlm<»st the same 
is a sure guarantee of this to you. TIic first condition of fami- 
ly life is peace and a goo I understanding]:. Tliat is my object, 
and it will be easily obtained when no attempts bhall any 
longer be made to separate children friun their mother, and to 
reign by division. It is not witliout terious reflection, nor 
witliout the assurance that I follow the opinion of my lather, 
that I have determined to adopt sucii a serious resolution. It 
would have obtained, I am sure, the approval of my uncle do 
Coigny, who is to me tlie representative of my mother, if I had 
Dot avoided till now to speak to him of thei^e sad details. My 
wishes are that everything shall be arranged between my father, 
you, and myself, without the interven:ion of other advit^ers. 
Toa have oAeu expressed to me, my dear Theobabl, the doiro 
to see thing}) take another face, because you really feel the dis- 
comfort of our home: but vou ulwavs draw back. I nowri»unt 
OD your co-operation, as in everything which concenis the hap- 

pineisof our children. 

** Fanny Skbastiani PitAaLLs.'* 
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Impressions. 

Friday, June 17, 1847. — I must repeat hourly to myself that 
I have accomplished a sacred duty towards my daughters, in 
consenting to join my efforts to those of my fatlier to send away 
this woman. It caused me a great deal of pain. I hate ecl<U^ 
but every one told me, as well as my own conscience, that it wa« 
my duty ! My God I what will be the future ? How he is in- 
censed. One would think he was not the guilty one. He says 
he loves his children, and distrusts their mother, and makes his 
mistriBsses their governesses I What a life he is leading I He 
is losing all his energy. May God guide my children. 



Letter of Duchess de Praslin to Mademoiselle de Luzy^ a copy 
of which was found' on Aug. 20, 1847, in the Dvk^s 

Secretary at Paris. 

" June 19, 1847. 
" Mdlle. — I regret exceedingly that you are unwell, and that 
in such a state you have taken the trouble to write to me* for a 
matter which your attention to my children rendered so nat- 

• Letter from Mdlle, de Luzy to the Duchess de Praslin on the 17 th or 18tt 

of June f 1847. 

" Madame la Duchess, — I should have liked to express to you in person the 
sentiments which animate me, but I feel that under present circumstances it 
would be a task above my strength. Permit me to postpone to a more calm 
and more happy period the thanks which I desire to express to you with my 
own lips for the generosity with which you remunerate my feeble services. 
At the moment of quitting children to whom I have devoted tlie most lively 
tenderness. I find in the testimony of your satisfaction a powerful consola- 
tion, I accept with gratitude the offers of recommendation whicli you have 
the goodness to make, and I shall hasten, Madame, to avail myself of them as 
soon as circumstance will render it advisable for me to do so. The ill health 
of my grandfather, exceedingly precjirious for several months past, imposes on 
me the duty of being with him at present. I shall demand permission to 
inform you at a later period of the steps which I shall think advisable to take 
and I pray you, Madame, to accept the assurance of my profound regret 

" H. De huzir 
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nral. If circumstances important for their interests have precip- 
itated an event which I regarded, only a few days back, as being 
still distant^ do not doubt that I shall in conseqtience seek out 
With greater zeal all occasions to l>e nseful to yon, and that I 
•hall bo well pleased if yon point me out the way. I have 
heard it said that you wish to go and see Lady Ilislop ; if tliat 
be the case, I can offer you a letter to Lady Tankerville, who, I 
am certain, will earnestly second Lady Uislop in all her en- 
deavors to forward your plans. If you thought fit to have let- 
ters for Mde. Flahaut and Miss Elphinstone, dispose of me 
freely. I remember you asked me to lend you a book on ar- 
riving at Praslin ; I hope yon will not refuse to accept that Kttle 
souvenir, which I have great pleasure in offering to you. I am 
anxious to repeat to you. Mademoiselle, that I shall seize with 
eagerness on all occasions that occur, and such as you may be 

pleased to aflord me, to be of use to you. 

** S. Pkaslxn." 



Docunu fit found at Paris^ in the DucJubm^s Secretaire^ %n a 
sealed Envelope^ also entitled '^Impressions.*^ 

•*Jnly 18, 1847. 
** It is long since I have written anything, and nevertheless 
nothing has changed in the interval. She will leave, they hay, 
when we go to Praijlin ; and in the meantime the empire she 
holds is most abs4»lutc. Father and ehiUlren, she retains ilun: 
all as in a special bond. I understand her ;:ame well enough, 
if she has really swallowed all shame; but for him, I cannot 
explain his conduct. He complains of calumny : but he con- 
fesses that appearances are had, and he makes these appear- 
ances every day worse, and gives more gr«»unds for alt tlio 
•candaloUH interpretations. He preten is that their relations a e 
misinterpreted, and yet he piihlicly pn>clainH the rupture with 
my fither on her accMinr.* lie breaks with \i^, ami d*»es not 



• LstUr/rom Martkal Sthastiani to tke Duke de Praslin^ found m tki dtsk 

of tkt Duke de PntUtn, 

* Moncicr le Duke,— Yt»u luivo cnu*tHl me j^rval pain. You have ttlriboted 
to want of feeling my cluaiiig .ny houte to you and your children. You are 
obligwl to rtader me JofUcc. I did all thai mat in my power to aroid this 
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leave her. No character can be more enigmatical. Is it excees 
of corruption ? or is it excess of weakness I Were it excess rf 
weakness, could that go to the length of making him so trample 
on the interests of his children I What, could he have so much 
fear of this woman as not to dare, while she is in the bouse, to 
leave his children with their mother, or show regard to bis wife! 
What has given her this empire over him ? — it is not naturaL 
She must have some means by which she makes her threats 
powerful over him. Poor man, I sincerely grieve for him. 
What a life he leads ! What a future he is preparing for him- 
self! If he allows himself to be thus domineered over and 
browbeaten by intrigantes at forty-two, what vrill he be when 
he grows old I And yet, how I love him ! He must have been 
sadly chatiged by all these bad habits ; for, on seeing what he 
is now, I cannot say what inspired in me this love so impas* 
sioned. He is no longer the same man ; how dull is his spirit, 
how harrowed his heart — how much he has grown suspicioo?, 
ennuied, and irritable. Nothing animates him, nothing inter- 
ests him, nothing ex^ilts him. No generous, impassioned, or en- 
thusiastic sentiment seems to vibrate in his heart or mind. He 
had rank, fortune— all that could render his existence useful, 
brilliant, happy and honorable. All is galvanized ; he interests 
himself in nothing either for his country or for his children. 
He keeps company with governesses ; he is their cavalier ht- 
vante till he becomes their slave. Truly, I believe that he only 
wishes to keep Mdlle. D. (whom he has not loved for this eigb- 
teen months or two years), because he fears, if once removed 



ecparation which you feel so much. I took upon myself the odious iuk of 
preteuding to be ignorant of what all Paris and the journals spoke of, mod for 
this generous conduct you address me in a letter of violent and undeserred 
reproaches. I never mentioned tlie name of Mdlle. de Luzy to any one Itm 
ready to say anything that may favor her interests, but be considerate, and 
do not ask what is impossible. I do not see my daughter for fear of prepot- 
sessing you against her. You were the first to deprive me of the pleasure of 
seeing my grendchildren. I do not deserve such treatment. You shouki 
consult the interests of those young people. Did I ever act t4> wards yoo in 
such a manner as to deserve this treatment! But you are not yourself, and I 
excuse you. You have a good heart, listen to its impulses, and you will rea- 
der me justic?. 

'*H. SSBAfTUXL 

" When you are as old as I am, you will reproach youneif with haTlsg 
toted harshly toward me.** 
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hence, Ae woald make life too IianI for him. My God ! what 
an existence ! What is curiouj^ is that I am f^ane. lie finnly 
belie vcfl that it is on account of jealou>y that I wish the depart- 
ure of Mdlle. D. lie will not comprehend that my moving 
principle is, and will henceforth ever be, my children. He be- 
lieves that it is my jealous love for him, and this flatters him. It 
is singular ; but I do not doubt that, if he had not believed my 
love inextinguishable, he would have treated me less unworthily. 
What an illusion — what an excess of self-love! Yet it would 
perhu[>8 have been |X)S8ible to preserve, at tlie bottom of one's 
heart, love for a man who hns treated you as he has treated me ; 
if, on the other hand, this man excites our admiration, and ele- 
vates himself in our eyes by grand actions and great works. 
But a grovelling and an ordinary man, one loves only if he is 
just, if he is gcKxl, if he is conscientious, if ho renders your life 
happy. It is nut necessary that he should do great things, but 
he must know how to appreciate them. I cannot tell how far 
this contempt and tnnui at all things, this total im))o6sibility of 
taking a lively interest in anything, has completely cooled my 
feelings towanls him. I thought him so different. Oh, he mu^^t 
have been so ; I could never have loved him if he had been 
alwavs what \\^ is! Certain! v, there was stuff in his heart, in 
hifl understanding ; but the want of Arm principles of Tnorality 
mnd religion, and his idleness of mind, have caused him to suc- 
cumb to sensual passions. And A'ith all this, he wishes to edu- 
cate his daughters ! IIow completely has he isolated himscdf. 
lie has not one real, serious friend. He has no eonnexions but 
tho?o which have sprung from his pleasures, and which have be- 
come chains from his weakness when he wished to detach him- 
■eif from ihem. IIow frightful it is! He drags after him, like 
a dog, the exigencies of women with whom he has been con- 
nected. And yet how bharre are men. He has always sacri- 
ficed, oppressed, wounded, humiliatin), ill-treated, and aband- 
oned me, for persons he did not love. For my part, I have 
loved only him, and with a passion inexpressible — an ardor 
which astonishes me; and now I know not but that, at the bot- 
tom of his heart he, perhaj>s, prefers me to those women whom 
he despises and fears; and I — I am well disenchanted with 
him. He will be always unkind to me now; he is too well 
aware of the extent of his wrong?*, and cannot comprehend tliat 
I can forgive and forget My merit would not be so great as he 




0> . o 
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thinks. I cannot be jealous except when I love, and then I ean 
easily forgive : and since my sentiments are changed I can have 
no further feelings towards him bnt on account of the wrongs he 
does my children. Our position is very strange and very sad. 
While he has run after pleasure, I have been secluded from it 
He has had enjoyments and no love — ^love for me has been ex- 
tinguished in tears, and I have not But what has be«i 

worn out by one has perhaps been preserved by the other, and 

reciprocally How will all this end ? I do not believe that 

this can ever be by a complete reconciliation, as would be de- 
sirable for our children. He will always avoid me, because he 
is conscious of his wrong, and I shall never seek him but from 
duty to my children. A feeling of shame will always prevent 
my making advances to a man, even though my husband, when 
I doubt my love for him, and when I feel that other ideas, re- 
pressed for so many years, have, rather than my afFection, urged 
me to his arms. 

'* My God ! you alone know what privations of the affections 
and all other kinds I have suffered. If I have not yielded to 
temptation, the glory be thine, O Lord ! O abandon me not now, 
for without thee I shall sink! Jfy God ! My God ! support rae, 
direct me ; I fear the future, the threats he has made to me, 
the difficulties which arise daily — but thou wilt be there, my 
God, and in that is my trust that thou wilt support the poor 
mother to whom thou hast given strength to strive for her chil- 
dren. Lord, help me !" 



The exquisite tenderness and eloquence of these epistles hare 
become world-wide in reputation. We regret that our limited 
space in this volume will not permit the publication of all the 
letters. In those which we furnish may be found an exhibitioa 
of that burninp: love and deep devotion which animated the 
duchess through lito towards her husband. IIow mnch 
strength of feeling and melancholy do they not display ! How 
much of the mother, the wife, and the woman I Nothins: in 
language has ever more prominently portrayed the anguish of 
a bleeding heart, struck, as she believed it, by the neglect and 
inconstancy of her husband. Often in the silence of her cham- 
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ber, with tlie lamp dimly buniing, alooo with her thoughts, 
did she sit and peu tho boaiitiful effusioos wliich were in after 
years to brin^ teai« of sympatliy to the eyes of the reader, and 
raise op thousands of mourners over her unhappy fate. At uiidni)cht 
wlien all the household was buried in sleep, and the poor lady 
heard nothing but the beating of her own heart, would siie 
draw over to her table and indite thef^e touchin;^ impressions 
and diary which we have just printed. Tlie duchess found 
relief in writing in tliis strain. When the heart is overflowing 
and the mind almost mad witli meditation, the patient finds 
aatiafaction in pouring forth on paper worls of sorrow. It was 
thus with Madame la Dtichesse. Tlicre is little doubt but that 
her domet^tic suffuriniis were intense. An amiable and scusitive 
lady she must have been. Those who knew her intimately, 
have spoken of her as one in whom was centred all the virtues 
and religious enthusiasm peculiar to the French Christian. No 
wonder then tliat her writings should express vividly the inte- 
rior terrible agitation ot the woman. When she appealed to the 
honor of her husband, hegged and beseeched of him to return 
and once more become re-united, words can scarcely be ex- 
pressed more pathetically, or with more force. Her very soul 
seemed to gush ft)rth at the {>en^s pointy and the throbl»ingof her 
broken heart to have kept time with its nimble niotiim, as it 
traced on paper the history of her life and sufferings. Her 
words were written — 

Bo soflly, that like flakes of feathered snow 
Thejr melted aa they ML 

An official copy of the trial, togethe" with the letter?, impres- 
sions, and diary of the duohci^s, and other matters connecte<l 
with the tragedy, was publishe<l in Paris in the year 1S47, by 
M. Craj>olet. There is a c<>|»y of this w«»rk now extant in this 
city. From it and other vt>lumes the foregoing details are 
compiled. Many who read this history will drt>p a tear to tho 
memory of the unfortunate duchess. All will feel a sympathy 
ff>r her terrrible fate. 

Her meinorv will ev4?r be revered l»v hie^torv, wliile the un- 
fortunate Duke wlio was the perpetrator of this decnl of bUw^d, 
will Ih? rememberetl .vith detestation. In his di^|H>^itiun, the 
Duke was de:>cri!»e<l as a man rather nuMnly and reserviMl. 
Some went &o far as to u>»ert that the nuirder was committed 
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while the culprit labored under a fit of insanity. This is cer- 
tainly a most charitable view to take of the matter. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine^ that a man possessed of so amiable a wife 
could be guilty of her murder, and that murder committed in 
such a horrible manner, as to shock the sensibilites of the most 
hardened. Surely he must have been influenced by some 
powerful incentive. What that incentive could be, does not 
appear very clear. Some facts have appeared to prove that 
the murder was premeditated. Others point to the conclusion, 
that a serious wordy warfare ensued between the Duke and 
Duchess, relative to the letter which Madame Lemaire required 
in refutation of the reports, as to Mile. Deluzy's character. 
On the examination it was proved that the unfortunate lady 
received thirty wounds. Her struggles must have been rerj 
severe, blood being scattered over all the apartment and furni- 
ture. A map of the room pointing out the spots of blood, the 
bed, the furniture and diflferent positions of the parties, is an- 
nexed to M. Crapelet's official account of the various exam- 
inations. A glance at the map clearly conveys how terrible 
must have been the struggle between the dying wife and her 
murderer. 



EAEL FERKEES' MURDER OF HIS STEWARD. 



HIS TRIAL, CONVICTION AND EXECUTION. 

Lawrence Earl Ferrers, who lived during flie reign of 
George IL, was an English nobleman of a violent spirit, who 
had committed many outrages, and, in the opinion of all who 
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knew Lim, given manifold proofs of inganitj. He at length, 
in the year 17C0, perpetrated a murder, which subjected him 
to the cognizance of justice. His deportment to his lady was 
so brutal, that application Iiad been made to the Ilouse of 
Peers, and a separation effected. Trustees were nominated ; and 
one Mr. Johnson, who had, during llie best part of his life, 
been employed in the family, was now appointed receiver of 
the estates, at the earFs own request. The condact of tliis man, 
in tlie courf^e of his stewardship, gave umbrage to Lord Fer- 
rers, whose disposition was equally jealous and vindictive, 
lie imagined all his own family had conspired against his inter- 
est, and that Johnson was one of their accomplices ; tliat he 
had been instrumental in obtaining the act of parliament, 
which his lordship considered as a grievous hardship ; that he 
had disapproved him in regard to a certain contract about 
coal-mines ; in a word, that there was a collusion between 
Johnson and the eurrs adversaries. Fired with these suppo- 
sitions, he first expressed his sentiments, by giving Joiinsun 
notice to quit the farm which he possessed on the estate; but, 
finding the trustees had confirmed the lease, hu determined to 
gratify his revenge by assiis^ination, and laid his plan accord- 
ingly. On Sunday, the 13th i»f January, he appointed this un- 
hap|)y man to come to his house on the Friday following, in 
<»rder to peruse some papers, or settle his accounts; and John- 
son went thither without the least suspicion of what was pre- 
pared for lis recepti»»n ; fi»r, although ho was no stranger to 
his Io^d^l)ip's «iangerous dispttsition, and knew he had sonut 
time l>ofore incurred his displeasure, yet he had imagined liis 
nsentment had entirely subsided, as tlie earl had of late be- 
haved U) him with remarkable complacency. He therefore, 
at the time appointed, repaired to his lordbhip's house al 
Stanton, in Lvicestershire, at the distance of a short mile fnaa 
his own habitation, and was admitted by a maid-servant. The 
earl had dismissed every }>erson in the house, upon various 
pretences, except three women, who were left in the kitchen. 
Johnson, advancing to the door of his apartment, was received 
by his loniship, wlio desired him to walk into another room, 
where he j(»ined him in a tow minutes, and then the door was 
locked on the inside. After a great deal of warm i*x|>ostula- 
tion, the eat 1 insisted up«*u his sulh^cribiu;; a pa])c*r, ncknoul* 
editing himself a villain; and, on his refusing to comply with 
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this demand, ho decliired he would put him to death. Id 
vain the unfortunate mau retuonetrated against this cruel in- 
justice, and deprecated tlie indignation of this furious noble- 
]nan. He remained deaf to all his intreaties, drew forth a pis- 
tol, which he had loaded for the purpose, and, commandiDg 
him to implore heaven's mercy on his knees, shot him throngh 
the body, while he remained in the supplicating attitude. 
The consequence of this violence was not immediate death ; 
but his lordship, seeing the wretched victim still alive and 
sensible, though agonized with pain, felt a momentary motion 
of pity. He ordered his servants to convey Mr. Johnson up 
stairs to a bed, to send for a surgeon, and give immediate 
notice of the accident to the wounded man's family. When 
Mr. Johnson's daughter came to the house, she was met by the 
carl, who told her he had shot her father on purpose, and with 
deliberation. The same declaration he made to tjie surgeon, 
on his arrival. He stood by him while he examined the 
wound, described the manner in which the ball had penetrated, 
and seemed surprised that it should be lodged within the body. 
When he demanded tlie surgeon's opinion of the wound, the 
operator thought proper to temporize, for liis own safety as 
well as for the sake of the public, lest the earl should take some 
other desperate step, or endeavor to escape. He supported 
his spirits by immoderate drinking, after having retired to 
another apartment with the surgeon, whom he desired to take all 
possible care of his patient. He declared, however, that he did 
not repent of what he had done ; that Johnson was a villain, wh<» 
deserved to die ; that, in case of his death, he (the earl) would 
surrender himself to the House of Peers and take his trial. 
He said he could justify the action to liis own conscience, and 
owned liis intention wa:^ to have killed Johnson outright ; but, 
as he still survived, and was in pain, he desired that all possi- 
ble means may be used for liis recovery. Nor did he seem 
altogether neglectful of his ov.n safety; he endeavored to tam- 
per with the surgeon, and suggest what evidence he should 
give, when called before a court of justice. He continued to 
drink himself into a state of intoxication, and all the cruelty 

• 

of his hate seemed to return. He would not allow the wounded 
man to be removed tohisown house ; saying, he would keep him 
under his own roof, that he might plague the villain. He re- 
turned to the chamber where Johnson lay, insulted him with 
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the ino?t opprobrious* Lingnago, threatened to shoot him 
tliroairh the head, and c<'uUl hardly bo restrained from com- 
mitting farther acts of violence on the poor man, who was al- 
ready in extremity. After lie retired to bod, the surgeon pro- 
cured a sufficient number of aesitjfants, who conveyed Mr. 
Johnson in an easy chair to liis own house, where he expired 
tliat same morning in great agonies. The same surgeon assem- 
bled a number of armed men to seize the murderer, who at 
first threatened resistince, but was soon apprehended, endea- 
voring to make his escape, and committed to the county prison. 
From thence he was conveyed to London by the gaoler of 
Ix»ice*ter, and conducted by the usher of the black-rod and 
his deputy into the House of Lords, where the coroner's in- 
quest, and the atKdavit toucliing the murder, being rea«l, the 
poaler delivered up Ids prisoner to the care c»f the black-n»d, 
and he was inuned lately committed to the Tt)wer. lie ap- 
]»eared very calm, composed, and unconcerned, from the time 
of his bein;^ npj>roliended ; conversed coolly on the subject of 
his imprisonment ; made very pertinent remarks upon tlie na- 
ture of the habeas corpus net of parliiiment, of which he IiojhhI 
to avail himself ; and when they withdrew trom the House 
of Peers, desired he might not bo visited l)y any of hi© re- 
lations or acquaintances. His understanding, which was 
naturally good, had been well cultivated ; his arguments wero 
rational, but his conduct wan frantic. 

The l»»rd-keeper Henley was ap]>ointed lord high-steward for 
the trial of Earl Ferrers, and sat in state with all the peers 
and judiies in Westminster Hall, which was for this pnr|M»se 
conveited into a very august tribunal. On the 16th day of 
April, the delinquent was tried, in the midst of an iutinito 
concourse of people, inclu ling many foreigners, who seemed 
wonderfullv struck with the nmnniticence and solemnitv of the 
tribunal. Tlie murder was fully proved ; but the earl pleaded 
insanity of mind; and, in order to iStablish this plea, called 
many witnesses to attest his lunacy in a variety of instances, 
which seemed too plainly to indicate a disordered iniagination ; 
•infounde I jealousy of plots and conspiracies, unconnected 
ravings, fit* of musing, incoherent ejaculations, sudden 8t.arts 
of fury, denunciations o( unprovoked revenge, frantic gesticula- 
tions, and a strange caprice of temper, were j»rove<i to have 
distinguished his conduct ai\d dtportment. It appeared that 
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Innacj had been a family taint, and affected divers of his lord* 
ship's relations ; that a solicitor of reputation had renoanced 
his business on the fall persuasion of his being disordered in his 
brain ; that, long before this unhappy event, his nearest rela- 
tions had deliberated upon the expediency of taking out a com- 
mission of lunacy against him, and were prevented by no other 
reason than the apprehension of being convicted of scandalum 
magnatum^ should the jury find his lordship compos rtientU; a 
circumstance, which, in all probability, would have happened, 
inasmuch as the earl's madness did not appear in his conversa- 
tion, but in his conduct. A physician of eminence, whose 
practice was confined to persons laboring under this infirmity, 
declared, that tlie particulars of the earl's deportment and per- 
sonal behavior seemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all his 
neighbors and acquaintances had long considered him as a 
madman ; and a certain noble lord declared in the House of 
Peers, when the bill of separation was on the carpet, that he 
looked upon him in the lii;ht of a maniac ; and that, if sorae 
effectual step was not taken to divest him of the power of doing 
mischief, he did not doubt that one day they should hare 
occasion to try him for murder. The lawyers who managed 
the prosecution in behalf of the crown, endeavored to in- 
validate the proofs of his lunacy, by observing, that his lord- 
ship was never so much deprived of his reason but that he 
could distinguish between good and evil: that the murder he 
had committed was the effect of revenge for a conceived injury 
of some standing; that the malice was deliberate, and the plan 
artfully conducted ; that, immediately after the deed was per- 
petrated, the carrs conversation and reasoning were cool and 
consi:itent, until he drank himself into a state of intoxication ; 
that, in the opinion of the greatest lawyers, no criminal can 
avail himself of the i)lea of lunacy, provided the crime be com- 
mitted dnrifig a lucid interval ; but his lordship, far from ex- 
hibiting any marks of insanity, had, in the course of his trial, 
displayed uncommon understanding and sagacity in examining 
the witnesses, and making many shrewd and pertinent ol>- 
servations on the evidence which was given. These senti- 
ments were conformable to tlie opinion of the Peers, who 
unanimously declared him* guilty. 

The trml lasted for two davs: and on the third the lord 
steward, after having made a short speech touching the heinouc 
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nature of the offonce, pronounced the eame sentence of death 
upon the ear) which the malefactors of the lowest class undergo : 
that from the Tower, in which he was imprisoned, he should' 
on the Monday following, be led to the common place of execu- 
tion, there to be lumgcd by tlie neck, and his body to be after- 
ward dissected and anatomized, lliis last part of the sentence 
seemed to shook tlie criminal extremely ; he changed color, his 
jaw quivered, and he appeared to be in great agitation ; but 
during the remaining part of his life he behaved with sur- 
prising^ composure, and even unconcern. After he had re- 
ceived sentence, the lords, his judges, by virtue of a power 
vested in tliem, respited his execution for one month, that he 
might have lime to settle his temporal and spiritual concerns. 
Before sentence was }»assed, the earl read a paper, in which ho 
begged pardon of their lordships for the trouble he had given, 
as well as for having, against his own inclination, pleaded 
lunacy nt the request of his friends. He thanked them fur the 
candid trial witj) which he had been indulged, and intreated 
their lordships to recommend him to the king for mercy. lie 
afterwards sent a letter to his majesty, remonstrating that he 
was the representative of a very ancient and honorable fam- 
ily, which had been allied to the crown ; and requesting that, 
if he could not be favored with the species of death which in 
cases (»f treason di^tingushes the nobleman from Uie plebeian, 
lie might at least, out of consideratiim for his family, be allowed 
to suffer in the Tower, rather than at the common place of ex- 
ecution ; but this iinlulgonce was refused. From his return to 
the Tower to the day of his execution, h^ betrayed no mark 
of apprehension or impatience; but regulated his affairs with 
precision, and conversed without concern or restraint. 

On tlie 5th day of May, his body being demanded by the 
sheriffs at the Tower-gate, in consequence of a writ under the 
great seal of England, directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
his lordship desired ]>ertnission to go in his own landau ; and 
appeared gayiy dressed in a !ight-c<»lored suit of cloUies, em- 
broidered with silver. lit* wns attended in tlie landau bv one 
of the sheriffs and the rhaj^laln of the Tower, followed by tlio 
chariots of tlie phrriffs, a niourning coach and six filled with 
Iiio IrieudsJ, and :i liear.-e t*.»r the c«»*ivevance of his bod v. He 
wa< guarded by a posse of c'«>nr-tal)les, a party of hoF^e-grena- 
diers, and a detachment of infanry ; and in this manner tlie 

27 
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procession moved from the Tower, through an infinite con- 
course of people, to Tybnni, where the gallows, and the scaffold 
erected under it, appeared covered with black baize. The earl 
behaved with great composure to Mr. Sheriff Yaillant, who at- 
tended him in the landau : l:e observed, that the gayetj o{ his 
apparel might seem odd on such an occasion, but diat he had 
particular reasons for wearing that suit of clothes ; he took 
notice of the vast multitude which crowded around him^ 
brought thither, he supposed, by curiosity, to see a nobleman 
hanged ; he told the sheriff he had applied to the king by 
letter, that he might be permitted to die in the Tower, where 
the Earl of Essex, one of his ancestors, had been beheaded in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; an application which, he said, 
he had made with tlie more confidence, as he had the honor to 
quarter part of his majesty's anns. He expressed some dis- 
ple;isiire at being executed as a common felon, exposcii to the 
eyes of such a multitude. The chaplain, who had never been 
admitted to him before, hinting that some account of his lord- 
ship's sentiments on religion would be expected by the public, 
made answer that he did not think himself accountable to the 
public for his private sentiments: that he had always adored 
one God, the creator of the universe; and with respect to any 
particular oj)inion of his own, he had never propagated them, 
or endeavi)r(id to make proselytes, because he thouglit it was 
criminal to disturb the established religion of his country, as 
Lord liolingbroke had done by the publication of his writinirs. 
AVhen ho aj>proaclied the place of execution, he expressed an 
earnest de-ire to see and take leave of a certain person who 
waited in a coach, a ])erson for whom he entertained the most 
tsincere regard and affection ; but the sheriff prudently observ- 
ing that such an interview might shock him, at a time when he 
had occasion tor all his fortitude and recollection, he acquiesced 
in the justness of the remark, and delivered to him a pocket- 
book, a ring, and a pnr.«ie, desiring they might be given to that 
person, whom iie now declined seeinir. On his arrival at Ty- 
burn, he came out of the landau, and ascended the scaffol I 
with a firm step and undaunted countenanco. lie refused to 
join the chaplain ii; his devotions ; but kneeling with him on 
black cushions, he repeated the Lord's prayer, which he said 
he had always admired; and added with great e»jer^y, '*0 
Lord, forgive me all my errors, pardon all my sins." Alter 
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this exerciso, ho presented li!a watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant ; 
thanked him and the other gentlemen for all their civilities ; 
and signitied Ids desiro of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, 
in Leicestershire. Finally, he gratified the executioner with a 
pur-e of money; tlien, the halter being adjusted to his neck, 
he stepped upon a little stage, erected upon springs, on the 
middle scaffold ; and the cap being pulled over his eyes, the 
sheriff made a <signal, at which the stage fell fn>in nnder his 
seet, and he was left sus|>ended. His bo<iy, having hung an 
hour and five minutes, was cat down, placed in the hearse, and 
conveyed to the public theatre for dissection; where, being 
oi>ened, and lying for some days as the subject of a public lec- 
ture, at length it was carried off and privately interred. 



THE RED BARN TRAGEDY, 



JIURDKR OK MARI4 MARTEN. — TRIAT,, CONVICTION AND KXBCCTIOH 
or THE ASSASSIN, WIIXIAM COKDKR. 

T\\e murder for which this criminal underwent condign pun- 
ishment equalled in cold-lil«K>deJ atrocity any of the murders 
that are recorded in this work. 

Maria Marten, the victim, was born in July, 1801, and was 
the daughter of a mole catcher, at PoUtcad, in Suffolk, England, 
through wh«an she received an education far superior to her 
situation in life. Pos-e^sed ot more than ordinary pergonal ad van- 
isk'se^, «he was beset by admirers, and the result was that j^he 
lost her character a-i a virtu mis youn^ woman ; a liccond act of 
imi>rudenre with a gentlemnn of f»rtiHH\ residin*; at no great 
distance from her father^ eofta«:e, re-ulted in the birth of a 
child ; and abotit the year ISJO ^he formed an improper con- 
nexion with C»rder, the t^oii of a respectable farmer at I'olijtead, 
who afterwards became her murderer. 
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The Consequence of this intercourse between Maria Marten 
and him was that she again became pregnant, and from that 
time he professed to have become much attached to her, and 
was a frequent .visitor at her father's house. The child which 
she bore died within a short period of its birth, and, from the 
fact of its having died without any known previous illness, 
and of Corder having disposed of the body -in a manner which 
he never would explain, a suspicion was current that it had 
oome unfairly by its death. However much this notion may 
have prevailed after the subsequent apprehension of Corder, 
it does not appear that any evidence was ever produced to sup- 
port it ; but it transpired that the unhappy girl made use of 
the circumstance as a means of endeavoring to coerce 0)rder 
to fulfil a promise which he had made, that he would marry 
her. 

On the 18th of May, 1827, Corder called at the house of old 
Marten, expressed his willingness that the ceremony should 
be performed, and added that, to save time, and to keep tiie 
marriage ns ])rivate as possible, he had made up his mind to 
h:ive it celebrated by license. The next day was appointed 
for the wedding, and he persuaded the young woman to attire 
herself in a suit of his clothes, so as to secure the greatest 
secresy, and to accompany him to a part of his premises called 
the Red Barn, where she could exchange them for her own, 
and from whence he would convey her in a gig, which he had 
in readiness, to a church at Ipswich. She having consented 
to this singular proposition, Corder quitted the house, and was 
soon after followed by his intended victim, who carried with 
her the clothes in which she expected to appear at church. 
In the course of a conversation between Corder and the mother, 
before g<'>ing Jiway, he repeatedly declared his intention to 
make the g'rl his wife, and he ur<]:ed as a reason why the wed- 
ding should take place at once,- that he knew a warrant had 
been issued against her for her illegitimate children. Within 
a few minutes after Cnrder had quitted the house, he was seen 
by Maria's brother walking in the direction of the Red Barn 
with a pickaxe over liis shoulder; but from this time nothing 
was heard of the young woman, except through Corder himself, 
who remained for some time at his mother's house at Polstead. 
The return of Maria Marten had been expected by her parents 
in a day or two, but as she liad, on former visits to Corder, 
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been absent for uncertain periods, little anxiety was felt at 
her non-appearance, more tuipecially as he had stated that he 
should procure a temporar}' lod*^in«^ for her. A fortnight, 
however, having elapsed, hur mother began to question Cor- 
der, who assured Iter that Iier daughter was quite safe and 
well, but that he had placed her at some distance, lest his friends 
should discover the fact of his marriaire, of which all parties 
knew they would not approve. Having thus fro»n time to time 
evaded the inquiries made of him, he, avowing himself to bo 
in ill health, in September departed from Suffolk, with the 
professed object of visiting the continent ; but, before quitting 
PoNtoad he had taken good care that the Red Bam should be 
amply stored. II 3 took with him about £400 in money ; and 
the several letters which were tram^mitted by him to his 
widowed mother, as well as those which he sent to the Martens, 
wore dated from the Isle of Wight, in which place he informed 
the latter their daughter was living with him. It was noticed, 
Iiowever, that the^e letters, though so dated, always bore the 
lymdon postmark ; and as no communication wan received 
from the daughter herself, the Martens, who had already had 
strong suspicions regarding their daughter's safety, became ex- 
ceedingly uneasy and disj^atistied. Tlie circumstances which 
eventually led to the discovery of Corder's atnK?ity are of so 
extraordinarv and marvelloMS a character, as almost to mani- 
fe<t an especial interposition of Providence in bringing to light 
the offence and the offender. In the month of March of the 
following year (182S), Mrs. Marten dreamed, on three succi^ 
sive nights, that her daughter had been murdered and buried 
in the Red Barn ! ! Terrified at the three-fold repetition of 
the vision, an nndetined suspicion tt>4)k full possession of her 
mind ; and so convinced did she become of the truth of the 
augnry, that on Saturday, the 19th of April, she })ersaaded her 
husband to apply for permission to examine the Ked B.irn. 

The grain which had been there deposited had by this time 
been removed, and old Marten, permission being given, pro- 
ceeded in his search. lie a]>plied himself to the spot pointed 
oat to his wife in her dream, and there he speeilily turned up 
a piece of the shawl which he knew his daughter had with her 
when she quitted home. Prosecuting his search, he found at 
the depth of eighteen inches part of a human body. lI«»rror- 
stricken, he staggered from the spot ; but, on subsequently n»- 
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newing liis painful labor, he felt convinced that hiB wife^s but- 
mises were well founded, and that the remains whicli he had 
thiH discovered were' indeed th(»se of 4il8 long-lost child. The 
body w^s in an advanced state of decomposition, but the dress 
and some peculiarities in the teeth afforded sufficient proofs of 
its identity. 

The whole neighborhood was, of cour«;e, thrown into dismay 
at tliis most extraordinary discovery, and information of tlie 
fact wa'^ forwarded to the coroner. The body underwent a 
sirgical examination by Mr. John Lawden, who proved to the 
jury assembled to investigate the circumstances, that there 
were siitHcient appearances yet remaining to indicate that the 
deceased had met with a violent death. He said that there 
were visible signs of blood on the face and clothes, and also on 
a handkerchief round the neck of the deceased — that the 
handkerchief appeared to have been tied extremely tight, and 
beneath the folds a wound was visible in her throat, evidently 
inflicted by some sharp instrument. There was also a wound 
in the orbit of the right eye, and it seemed as if something 
had been thrust in which had fractured the small bones, and 
penetrated the brain. The body, when found, was partly en- 
veloped in a sack, and had on a shift, flannel petticoat, stays, 
stockings, and shoes. 

As may be supposed, all eyes were at once directed to Cor- 
der as the murderer, and information having been dispatched 
to London, Lea, a police officer, commenced an active pursuit 
ot'liim. In the meanwhile, as it afterwards transpired. Corder 
had married a most respectable female, witli whom lie had 
I)ecotne acquainted by means of advertising in the newspapers. 
Hevolting as this mode of procuring a matrimonial alliance 
may appear to the delicate-minded, it is nevertheless a fact 
that his advertisement procured hundreds of answers, a vast 
prop' rr ion of which remained unopened in the hands of the 
respectable stationer in the city of London, who had been in- 
duced to receive them, long alter Corder had made his elec- 
tion in favor of the lady who, so unhappil}^ for herself, had 
blended her fortunes with his. Lea, the officer, traced Corder 
from phice to place, and at length learned that he resided at 
Grove House, Ealing Lane, near Brentford, where, in CDujunc- 
t:on witli his wife, he was carrying on a school ft^r youu:; 
la lies. It was necessary to employ some de.:ree of stratagem 
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to obtain admuwion to the honse — and Lea, on presenting him- 
•elf, Btated that he had a danghter whom he wished to place ia 
tlie ncliool. He was invited into the parlor, and there found 
the object of his search at breakfast with four ladies, lie was 
in his (Jrettsin^-gown, and had his watch l>efore him, as he was 
boiling some eggs. Lea called him aside, and, after telling 
him that he had a serious charge against him, asked if he was 
not acquainted with Maria Marten, of Polstead f G»rder re* 
plied in the negative, sajing also that he never heard of such 
a per^<»n, even by name. He was then secured, and tlie honsa 
searched, when a brace of pistols, a powder-fla^ik, and some 
balls were found in a velvet bag, which, on being shown to 
Mrs. Marten, was identified as having been in tlie possession 
of her dau<;(hter when she lust quitted home. A shHrp-pointed 
dasrger was also found, and this was identified by a person 
named OflTord, a cutler, as one which he had ground for the 
pris^mer a few days before the murder. 0»rder was conducted 
toPoNtcad to undergo an examination before the coroner, and 
the greatest anxiety was evinced by the vast crowds assembled 
to catch a glimpse of him. He was dreadfully agitated, and 
the circumstances which we have described having been de- 
posed to by various witnesses, a verdict of '* Wilful murder** 
was the reniilt. 

The prisoner was thereupon committed to the conntv gaol to 
await his trial ; but he had hardly l»een lodged within its walla 
before a new charge, namely, that of forgery n|K>n the Man* 
ningtre** Bank, was laid ngain9t him. It appears, however, 
tliat tiiroU(,rh the mtervertion of his friends this was eventually 
oompMmised. His wife, U|Hm his first apprehension, was un* 
der an impression that the offence imputed to him was that of 
bigamy, but she was soon informe<l of the real nature of the 
allegations. Previous t» his trial, she visited him nearly every 
day, and she c<»n tinned to declare her belief that the state* 
ments in the papers were untrue, and that he would eventually 
be relieved by a jury ol his countrymen from the foul calum* 
Dies which were published against him. 

Tliursday, the 7th of August following, was appointed for 
tlie trial, and the desire to witness the proceedings, or to ob- 
tain early information relating thereto, was manifested by the 
hundreds of well-dressed [>erBoiis of both sexes assembled abont 
ibm ooQrt*hoQse. 
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Nor was public curiosity confined to the court-house. A 
xiiuhitude had early gathered round the door of the gaol, and 
along the road leading thence to the Shire Hall, to get a view 
of the accused. He was conducted from the gaol at a quarter 
before nine o'clock, being attired in a new suit of black, which 
he had put on with much care, and having his hair combed 
over his forehead, which ho had previoualy worn brushed up in 
front. Upon being called from his cell, he made some iuquir- 
ies as to the number of witnesses to be called against him, and 
also as to the judges by whom he was to be tried ; and bisque 
ries having been answered, he exclaimed, ** Well, wiiatever may 
be my fate, I shall meet it with fortitude." He was removed 
in a chaise-cart from the gaol to tlie place of trial, and, although 
be hung down his head all the way, beseemed little affected 
by tlie shouting and groaning with which he was asi^ailed on all 
sides. On being taken to the felon's room, beneath the build- 
ing, he remarked to Mr. Orridge, the governor of the prison^ 
^^ What a great number of persons! I scarcely ever saw such a 
crowd." At a quarter past ten o'clock, the prisoner was placed 
at the bar. For a few moments he conversed with his solicitor, 
but then he looked up to the bench, and bowed respectfully. 
On account of the numl>er of challenges made by the prisoner, 
it was some time before a jury was etnpannelled. At length, 
however, the prisoner was arraigned. Tue indictment con- 
tained tencount^(. In the first the murder was alleged to have 
been committed by the prisoner on the 18th of May, 1827, by 
discharging a pistol, loaded with powder and shot, upon Maria 
Marten, and thereby giving her a mortal wound on the left 
side of the face ; and that by those means, wilfully, felonious* 
ly, and of his malice aforethought, he caused the death of the 
said Maria Marten. The second count laid the offence as hav* 
ing been committed by striking the deceased with a gword up- 
on the left side of the body, between the fifth and sixth ribs, 
and thereby giving her a mortal wound, of which she instantly 
died ; the third count stated that the murder was comuiitt^ 
by striking the deceased with a sword on the left side of the face ; 
tlie fourth, that it was done by sticking and stabbing her with a 
Siword on the right side of the neck ; the fifth, that the prison- 
er fastened a handkerchief around her neck, and thereby choked 
her; the sixth, that he killed her by discharging a gun, loaded 
with powder and shot, on the left side of her face; the 
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•erenth, that he pufilicd and thrust Iier into a hole made in the 
floor of a bamf and, by 'tovering her with large quaniitieH oi 
earth and gravel, suffocated and choked her; the eighth wnf 
only technicailly different from the preceding one ; the ninth 
laid the offence to have been committed by the joint memn ot 
•tioking the deceased with a sword on the left side, and fasten- 
ing a handkerchief round her neck; the tentli descrbed it a^ 
being done by the joint force of all the felonious act^t laid in 
tlie whole of the preceding counts — recapitulating the woutid^, 
atabbiiig, sh<K>ting, strangulation, and smothering, as tlie cause 
of tlie death of the deceased. 

The priMHier having pleaded ^ Not Guilty,** in a firm and 
distinrt voice, tlie tiial coimnoncod. The evidence dev«*loped 
the circumstances as we have detailed them. Tlie lirHi and 
sixth counts of tlie indictment were sustained by proving that 
at tlie time of the discovery of he body marks were distiiictlr 
visible, which showed that she Ilk! received a wound from a 
pistol or a gun-shot, and it was also proved by the hnrher of 
the deceamnl, that the prisoner, at the time of quitting rim 
hour«e of old Marten, on the day of the murder, carried a gun. 
A number of letters, written to the decease I's father hv the 
prisoner, in referi nee to his intended marriage with his 
daughter, wore also put in. 

On bein;^ called nptm for his defence, Corder read a manu- 
script paper in a low and tremulous tone. He decl ired that 
he deeply depU»red the death of the unfortunate decea!>iHl ; 
and he urged the jury to dismiss from their mind!i all that 
prejudice which munt necessarily have been excited agaim^t 
kim, by the foul imputations of the public press. He admitted 
that tlie evidence was fraught with suspicion against him ; but 
he trusted in lieing able to give such an explanation of the cir- 
eomstances as would develt»p, to their satisfaction, the real facts 
of tlie case. lie then proceeded to say ** No wnn regrets more 
aiDcerely than I do tlie death of tlie unfortunate Maria, the cir- 
cumstances attending which I am now aho it to state ; and 
much have I t<»re.ret that I for a moment ci>neealed them, 
hut I did so because I was stupefied and horn>rstruck at the 
time, and knew ni»t how to act. Vou have heard of the nature 
of my conneciion with the unfortunate Maria ; that eonnectioo 
was contrary to tlia will of my mother, and to conceal her sitna* 
tipa, I took lodgings for lier at Sadbury, where she was ooo- 
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fined. In the aRual time she retnmed to her father's house; 
in a fortnight after which the infant died ; not, as has been in- 
tiniiited, l>}' violence, but a natural death. Being anxioos to 
conceal the circumstances from my friends and neighbors, it 
was a;rreed between her father, and mother, and myself, that 
Maria and I should bury the child in the fields, and we took it 
away for that purpose. After this Maria returned to ray house 
at Polestead; and by means of a private staircase I took her to 
my own room, where she remained concealed for two days. 
The pistols which have been spoken of were hanging up in the 
room, loaded. I had before that shown her the use of them, 
and on returniiig to her father^ she, by some means unknown 
to me, contrived to get the|/istoIs into her possession. It is 
well known that at that period Maria was much depressed in 
spirits, and was anxious that I should marry her, although I 
had reason to suspect that elie was at the time in correspond- 
ence with a gentleman in London by whom she had had a child. 
Mj friends objected to the match, and I declined it at that 
time. But Although poor Maria's conduct was not altogether 
free from blame, I was much attached to her, and at length 
agreed to her wishes ; and it was arranged that we should go 
to Ipswich and obtain a license for that purpose Whether I 
did or did not say anything about a warrant having been issued 
by the parish officers tor her apprehension, I cannot now pre- 
tend to say ; but if I did, it must have been because such a 
report was abroad at the time. It was agreed that Maria should 
go in male attire to the Red Barn so often mentioned in the 
course of tlie trial. You have heard from the mother of the 
unforttmate Maria, that she and I had had words. . As we 
proceeded to the barn she was in tears. To that barn we 
had often repaired before, and frequently passed the niglit 
there. When we reached the bam, words arose, and Maria 
Hew into a passion. I told her that, if we were to be married, 
and to live togetiier, she must not go on so. Much conversa- 
tion ensue*!, and on changing her dress, she at lengdi told me, 
that if we were married we should never be happy together— 
that I was too proud to marry her and take her to my mother*!, 
and that she did not regard me. I was highly irritated, and 
asked her, if she was to go on this way befc»re marria;?e, what 
was I to expeet after ? She again upbraided me, and being in 
a passion, I told her that I would not marry her, and turned 
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linDTn the bam, bat I had ^caicelj reached the gate when a re- 
peat of a pistol reached my ears. I returned to the barn, aiid 
witli honor hehfld the ant'ortnnate ^rl extendtMl on the flt»or, 
apparently dead : I was for a shoit time 8tiipeHed witli horror, 
and knew not what to do. It stru. k me to ran for a surgeon ; 
and well would it have been ft>r me had I done so. But I 
raised the unfortunate girl« in order, if |»<iasible, to afford her 
some assistance ; but I found her altogether lifeless ; and, to 
my horror, I discovered tliat the dreadful act had been com 
oiitted by one <»f my own pistoU, and that I was the only 
perMin in existence who could tell how the fatal act took place. 
The sudden alarm which seized me suspended my fscultiea, 
and it was some time before I could perceive the awful situa- 
tion in which I was placed, and the suspicions which must nat- 
urally arise from my having delayed to make the circum- 
stances instantly known. I, at length, thought that conoealment 
was the only means by which I could rencue myself from the 
horrid imputation : and I resolved to bury the body as well as 
I was able. Having done fo, I subsequently accounted for her 
absence in the manner denciilied by the witnei*ses, saying some- 
times one thing to one person, and at other times other things 
to another. I may be asked why, if innocent of the crime im- 
puted to me, I felt it \iecessary to give those answers! To 
which I answer, that some |>ers4>ns are driven to do acts from 
fear which others do from guilt, which is precisely the case 
with me in this instance. It may be asked, too, why I have 
not called evidence to prove the facts 1 have stated ; but, gen- 
tlemen, I put it to you whether things do not sometimes take 
place which are only known to the parties between whom they 
happen ; and what direct proof can I give when tlie only 
person who knew of Ihene facts is no more I I can for the 
same na^n give no direct proof of the unhappy woman's having 
got |>osseasion of my pistols. I say pistols, because I found 
the <»ther loaded pistol in the unfortunate Maria's reticule. 
As to tiie stabs and other wounds de6cribe«l by the witneeseei 
I can only say that no stab or cut was given by Maria or 
myself, and I firmly believe that the surgeon would never 
have sworn to them, were it not for the ciicumstances of a 
aword havjis; been found in tlie room in which I was arretted. 
If any stab did appear upon (he body, it must have been doo« 
with the instruments used in disinterring it" 
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NumeronB witnesdes were then called, who spoke to the prb- 
oner^8 general good character. The judge samnied up, and a 
verdict of Ouilty was returned. At this awfal criaie the pruh 
oner was first observed to raise his handkerchief to his eves: 
and during the subsequent passing of the sentence of death he 
was dre idfully affected. On his return to the gaol he appa- 
rently re(*overed his spirits, but his only desire which he ex- 
pressnd was, that he should be permitted to see his wife. To 
this request an immediate assent was given, and at two o'clock 
on the next day she was admitted. The meeting was of a 
most distressing character, and it lasted nearly an hour. Dar- 
ing that evening Corder was constantly attended by the rev- 
erend chaplain, but he showed no inclination to confess. On 
tlie following day, [Sunday] he attended the chapel in the 

custouiiry manner, and during the performance of the service 
appeared deeply affected. On his return to his cell, he threw 

hiinf^elf upon his bed and wept bitterly for a considerable time. 
In the course of the afternoon, it was hinted to him that his de- 
fence c<»uld never be credited ; but he replied to the effect that 

^ C<»nte<v8ion to God was all that was necessary, and that con* 
feseiou to man was what he called popedom or poprey, and he 

never would do it.' It was snbsequently suggested to him 
that he must htve had great nerve to dig the grave while the 
b<»dy lay in his sight, when his reply was, *' Nobody knows 
that the b**dy lay in tlie barn and in sight, whilst I dag the 
hole ;'* but then, suddenly checking himself, he exclaimed, " O 
God I noliody will dig my grave.' In the course of the after- 
noon, he liad a seoond and last interview with his wife, and 
the bCv-ne was tmly heartn n ling. He expressed the most 
anxious tears with regard to the manner in which she would 
in future be looked upon by the wo.ld; and implored her, 
should she ever marry again, to be cautious how she accepted 
a pr position reaching her through a public advertisement. 
The larting scene was most dreadful, and the wretched woman 
was cariied away from the cell in a state of stupor. After 
Mrs. Gi>r(ier had finally departed, the governor made the 
strongest efforts to induce Corder to confess, pointing out to 
him the groat aggravation of his crime, should he quit the 
world still deiiying his guilt. Corder' at length exclaimed, 
*' O, sir, I wish I had made a confidant of you before ; I often 
wished to have done it, but you know, sir, it was of no use to 
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employ m legal adviaer and then not follow bia Hdvicc." Tlie 
governor aaaented to tho pn>prtetj of bia advice, and bb actinia 
on it up to tlie time of coiivictitHi, but tbat now all aartbly con- 
aideration aboald ceuai*. Hie wretched pria^^ner then ex- 
claimed, ^* I am a guilty man,^ and immediately afterwarda 
made tbe following cont'eMion :-» 

*' Bury Oaol, Augiiat 10« 18S8, in Condemned Cell, 

Sunday Evening, balf-pubt 11. 
** I acknowledge being guilty of tiie death (h poor Maria, by 
0hofitin>< her witli a pistol. Tlie particulHrs areas foliowii:^- 
When we left her father's bouse, we began quarrelling alMHit 
tbe burial of the child, she apprehending thai the place 
wherein it was deposiietl would lie ftiund out. Tlie quarrel 
continued for about three quarters of an hour, upon this and 
about other subjects- A ncuflle ensued, and during tlie Hcufiie, 
and at the time I think that she had hold of me, I took ti.e 
pistol from the side-|NK*ket of my velveteen jacket, and tirvd. 
8he fell, and die«l in an instant. I never naw even a btnig^Lrle. 
I was overwhelmed with agitation and dismay — the InmIv fVII 
near the front tloors on the fl<K)r of tlie l»am. A vast quantity 
of liliHKi iasued from the wound, and ran on to tlie fl«M>r and 
thritu^h the crevices. Having determined to burv the Uniy 
in tlie bam (aliout two hours after ^he was dead), 1 went anil 
borrowed the ^pade of Mrs. Stiiwe; but ber»re I went there, I 
dragged tlie body from the bani into the chalt-honiie, and 
locked up the barn. I returned aicait: t4> the bam, and l>e^Hii 
to dig tlie hole : but tho spade being a bad one, and the earth 
firm and hard, 1 wa<t obliged to go liome for a pick-axe and a 
better spade, with witicli I dug rtie hole, and then buried the 
body. I think I dragged the bodv by the bandkerciiief tiiai 
was tied round her neck It was dark when I tiiiiahed cover* 
tug up tlie body. I went the next day and washed the bhiod 
from off the bam di>or. I declare to Almighty OikI 1 had no 
thar|» in^trnment abi>ut me, and that no other wound but the 
one ina<ie by the pii^tiil was inflicted by me. I have l>een 
guilty ^f great idK•Ile^s, aiiu at times led a dissolute lif<*, but I 
hope through tlie mercy of God to be forgiven. 

" W. GiRDxa. 

** Witnev to the signing by the said William Corder, 

On the next morning the confession was read over to the 
prisoner, and he further said, in answer to a question put to 
him by the under-sheriff, tliat he thought the ball entered tlie 
right eye. 
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He Bnbseqnentlj appeared mnch easier in his mind, and at- 
tended divine service in the chapel immediately before his 
being carried oat for execution. As allusions were made in 
the prayers to his unhappy situation, he appeared conrnlsed 
with airony ; althouiih he appeared calm, his limbs gave op 
their office, and he was obliged to be carried to his cell. 

At a few minutes before twelve o^clock he was removed 
from his dungeon, and conveyed to the press-room, where he 
was pinioned in the usual way. He was so weak as to be un- 
able to stand without support. On his cravat being removed 
he groaned heavily, and appeared to be laboring under great 
mental agony. When his wrists and arms were made fast, he 
was led round towards the scaifold; and as he passed the dif- 
ferent yards in which the prisoners were confined, he shook 
hands with most, and speaking to two of them by name, be 
said, "Good bye, God bless yon f^ They were considerably 
affected at the wretched appearance which he made ; and 
" God bless you 1" " May God receive your soul !" were 
frequently uttered. Tlie prisoner was supported up the steps 
which led to the scaffold ; he looked somewhat wildly around, 
and a constable was obliged to support him while the hangman 
was adjusting the fatal cord. A few seconds before the drop 
fell he groaned heavily, and would have fallen, had not a sec- 
ond constable caught hold of him. After the drop had fallen 
he did not struggle; but he raised his hands once or twice, as 
as if in prayer ; the hangman pulled his legs, and he was in a 
moment motionless. In about nine minutes, however, his 
shoulders appeared to raise in a convulsive movement; but 
life was t^aid to have long left him. Just before he was turned 
off, he uttered, in a feeble tone, " I am justly sentenced, and 
may God forgive me." Mr. Orridge then informed the crowd 
that the prisoner acknowledged the justice of his sentence, 
and died in peace with all men. 

The mob collected <»n this occasion amounted to many thou- 
sands, and occupied every spot of ground from which a 
glimpse could be obtained. A considerable portion consisted 
of w »nien ; and as snon as the execution was over, vast num 
bers proceeded to the Shire Hall, to obtain a view ot the body, 
which, it was understood, would be exhibited. 

Accordingly, at two o'clock, the body was exposed on a 
table in the centre of the hall ; it was naked from the navel 
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Bpwardt. The crucial operation had been performed, and the 
•kin of the breast and stomach tamed back on each side. Tiie 
body measured, as it lay, fire feet five inches in len^tii, and 
presented a very muAcnlar appearance. The face and throat 
were somewhat swollen and discolored, the right eye was opi«n, 
and the left partially so ; the mouth was aUo open sufficiently 
to show tlie teeth. These are the ordinary appearances of 
those who have died by execution. On the next day the body 
was delivered to the hospital for dissection, in pursuance of 
tlie sentence. 

After the execution a spirited bidding took place for tlie 
r<>po^ and as much as five dollars an inch was obtained for it I 
Largo sums were oflfered for the pistols and dag:;er used in the 
niunler ; but the sheriff, they being his |»erquisitei>, very pro- 
perly refused to part with them in such a way. A piece of the 
skin of the wretched malefactor, which had been tanned, was 
exhibited for a long time afterwards at the shop of a leather- 
seller in Oxford street ! 

In conclusion, we are bound to say ttuit little credit was at- 
tached to the confei^sion made on the night before the execu- 
tion ; for, lookini; at all the facts, tliere can l>e little doubt that 
the murder was the result of premeditation. No one can doubt 
the pur|Kise of his carrying pistols on the supposed day of his 
nuptials, leaded as they were. That Maria Marten was enticed 
to the Ri*d Biirn for the sole purpise of being there murdered, 
is too clearly evidence<J by tliis one fact. Frightful, however, 
as wan his crime, and awful the treachery hy which he accom- 
plished it. it w s hardly less premeditated and wicked than 
the pn»ceeding by which he succeeded in inducing a virtuous 
woman to ally her destinies to a man known, at all events, to 
his own conscience, as a murderer. 

The following is a copy of tlie advertisement through which 
G)rder obtained his wife-^ 

*• A private gentleman, aged twenty-four, entirelv inde|)en- 
dont, w!*ose dis)M)«itioii is not to be excetnied, has latelv |«Ht 
the chief of his family bv the hand of Provi«ieiice, which has 
occa^i•>ned um«mgst the remainder circuin>tani*es the mo«t(iis- 
agrecable to relate. To any female t»f renpectaMlity, who 
would study for domestic cotnfi^rt, and who is willing to con- 
fide her future happiness to one in every way qualitied to ren- 
der the marriage bt«ite desirable, as the ad^^ertiser is in afflu- 
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ence. Many happy marriaires have taken \)h\c% throng) means 
similar to this now resorted to. It is hoped none i%iil answer 
th»-()Ugh impertinent cnriosity ; but should this meet the eye 
of any agreeable lady who feels desirous of nieetinfi^ with a so- 
ciable, tender, kind and sympathising companion, she will find 
this advertisement worthy of notice. Honor and secrecy may 
be depended on. As some little security against idle applica- 
tion, it is requested that letters may be addressed [post paid,] 
A. Z., care of Mr. Foster, stationer, 68 Leadenhail street, with 
real name and address, which will meet with most respectful 
attention." 

The following conversation in reference to this marriage is 
said to have taken place after the conviction — 

*' Attendant — Pray, Mr. Corder, may I ask whether it is true 
that it was by advertisement that you were first introduced to 
Mrs. Corder ? Corder — It is perfectly true. 

" Did you receive any answers to it ? — I received no less 
than forty-li re answers, and some of them from ladies in tlieir 
carriages. 

" Keally 1 Well, that surprises me. — It may well surprise 
3l[ou, ad it did myself, but I missed of a good ciiance. 

" Pray l.iow was that ? — I will tell you. In one of the an- 
swers which I received it was requested that 1 should atrend a 
particular church on an appointed day, dressed in a particular 
way, and I should there meet a lady wearing a certain dress, 
and both understanding what we came about, no further intro- 
duction would be necessary. 

^^ But how could you know the particular lady, as there 
might be another dressed in the same way? — Oh, to guard 
against any mistake, the lady desired that I should wear 
a black handkerchief, and have my left arm in a sling ; and in 
case I should not observe her, she should discover me, and in- 
troduce herself. 

" And did vou meet her ? — I did not. I went to the church, 
but not in time, as the service was over when I got there. 

*' Then, as you did not meet her, how could you tell that she 
was a respectable woman ? — Because the pew-opener told me 
that such a lady was inquiring for a gentleman of my descrip- 
tion, and that she had come in an elegant carriage, and was a 
youiig woman of fortune. 

'' Then you never saw her afterwards ? No, never ; but I 
found out where she lived, and who she was, and would have 
had an interview with her were it not that I was introduced 
to Mrri. Corder, and we never parted until we were married* 

" Pray, sir, was that long t — About a week. 
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MURDER OF A MILLER BY HIS WIFE AND CIIIL- 

DREN. 



In a narrow vallcv between the monntains in a re<;ion of 
Oenimnv (M. Fenerhack, from whom are derived the iiuiteriHls 
for this a<;c<mnt^ BavA, that iiniK>rtant reasons compel him to 
conceal the locality and the real names of the ])artio«), alnKit 
340 |iacef^ from the last hout^ of the neifrhlioring villa^, lies 
the Bhu'k Mill. In this lived, m^til the ninth of Aiigti!^« HIT, 
the master miller, Frederick KIeinschn>t, a hale heartv man of 
sixty years of ajre. His business was profitable ; his capital, in 
monev, amounted to betwei*n thirteen and fourteen thoa*^nd 
florins. He had lived in wedloi^k with his wife, Uarl>ara,thiity 
years, and had had twelve children with her, five of whom, at 
the time al>ove-mentioned, were still living. His eldest son was 
sottknl in another place; under the paternal ro(»f were still the 
second son, Conrad, then twenty-ei^ht years of age, who hud 
tlie care of the mill ; and two daughters — Margaret, twenty- 
three years of age, and Kunigunda, approaching her eighth 
year, who discharged the duties of a maid servant in h«*r fatiu»r*s 
hou»c. Within the curtilage of the mill st^Kxl a separate ct>t <ir 
iHiilding, tenanted by a day laliorer named Wagner, and his 
wife. A lad of thirteen, who slept in a stable, i-ompletetl the 
cstablitihment On the ninth of August, 1S17, the m«ller i^ud- 
denly disap)¥?ared, and had never been heard of sim*e. On the 
eleventh of Octol>er, in the ^aine year, his wife notified the f:u*t 
«>f \i\s disappearance t4> the magistrate t»f the district, by wIkim) 
direction Mune inquiries were inc^tituted, but in vain. AlH>ut a 
year afterwanls. a re)>ort was circulated that the miller had 
been murdered in his mill. This report was clearly traceable 
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to some words uttered by the day laborer Wagner, to one of his 
fellow laborers, to the effect that the family at the mill was 
completely in his power, and that whenever he wanted money, 
they must give it him. This report derived strength from the 
bad terms on which the miller was known to have lived with 
his family. It of course reached the ears of the magistrate, but 
after a few examinations the inquiry was dropped, and a three 
years' silence on the subject took place. At the end of that 
period, the magistrate wite dismissed for misconduct, and a 
functionary empowered, according to custom, to deliver over 
the office to the successor. Scarcely had this functionary 
entered upon the discharge of his duties, when a fire broke 
out in the judicial registry, by which many of the docu- 
ments there collected were destroyed. It was suspected 
that the late magistrate had some hand in bringing about 
this conflagration, with the view of rendering his own 
malversations more difficult of detection. Be this as it may, 
the tire led to an active search for documents to supply those 
that were niis?^ing or consumed, and amongst otiiers a bundle 
of papers relating to the missing miller came to light, and the 
circumstances of suspicion detailed in these papers were such 
as to make it evident that the late magistrate must have been 
bribed to secresy. A fresh investigation was accordingly insti- 
tuted, and at tlie first examination Wagner and his wife con- 
fe8^ed that the miller had been murdered by his sons, with 
his (Wagner's) assistance, the wife and daughters being privy 
to the crime. The body, they added, was buried in a fissure 
of the rocks, near one of the fields of the deceased. The ty- 
lanny of tiie deceased was stated as the only motive to the 
deed, so far as the family were concerned. A search imme- 
diately took place, and the remains of a man were found in 
the place indicated by Wagner. At such a distance of time 
the only mark by wliich they could be directly identified was 
the beauty of the teeth, for which the deceased had been re^ 
markable. The family were taken one by one to the grave, 
and examined as to tlieir knowledge of the remains. Conrad, 
tiie elder of the two sons, the moment he saw tiie bones, 
exchiimed, without waiting to be questioned, " Aye, that is my 
father !" and after a pause added, " but I am not the murderer." 
Frederick, the other son, looked at them without any symptom 
of confusion, and replied, " What is this? well, what may this 
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be f they are bones, but whether they be the bones of a min 
or a beast, I know not; I know nothing of either.** The 
youngest daughter, wlien she was conducted to the sp^vt, cried 
out : '^ I know nothing of it; I know that of my fatlier; but 
of this up here I know nothing; I am innocent, wholly inno- 
cent.^ When the eldest daughter's turn came, she also ex* 
claimed : ^' I am innocent of the deed — I am innocent. I knew 
nothing of the matter till my father began to cry out fearfully ; 
but it was then too late. I have not had a quiet hour since. 
Oh, God, what will become of usT' 

This of course rendered all further concealment nugatory, 
and full confessions were Foon after made by the criminals. 
The recitals are affecting in the extreme. The wife and chil* 
dren were described by all who knew them as kind, gentle 
and aiiiahle; whilst the father's character appears to have 
been that rather of a demon than of a man. Vicious in every 
relation (»f life, a bad son, a bad father, an unfaithful husbandt 
and H tyrannical master — he was proved to have beaten and 
ill-treatod his own father, when living, to such a d^ree as to 
inako it necessary f<»r the old man to guard himself by bolts 
and locks of more than ordinary strength : to have got hia 
maid-servant (with whom his own cliiMren were permitted to 
see hini in bed) with child, and ttien given her drugs to pro- 
cure aitortion ; besides having several other bastard children^ 
whom he supported, whilst his legitimate family were kept in 
t!ie lowest btate of want ; and to have frequently beaten his 
wife and chldren in a manner that left them maimed and mo* 
tilatod or ^eeks Thus, one ot the day*lab«irers states that 
*^ the (»M miller suffered not a diy to pass without falling either 
upon his wife or his sons, availing himself for that purpose of 
the tirst wea|>on that came to hand, lie once struck his wife 
such a Mow with a hatchet, that nhe was obliged to carry her 
arm in a sling for a fortnight." Tlie daughter, Margaret, stated, 
that her mother was deprived of half her reason, in consequence 
of a Mow on the head, received fr«im her father firteen yearv 
bef«»re. As to servants, hardly any oonid be got to stay with 
him at a 1, and he was con**tantly changing them. *' Such a 
monster (says the youngest son, Frederick) was our father. 
Alas ! so long as we have been in this world, we have never 
known either peace or joy. Before our father's death we were 
tormented by him, and since his death, tormented by our own 
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consciences." Tliey applied to the conrts of law, but were told 
that there was neither help nor counsel for them there. At 
length the idea of heing their own deliverers stole upon them, 
and they endeavored to get rid of their own oppression by a 
charm. A pair of the miller's stockings were delivered to 
Wagner's wife, who was to hang them up in the smoke, where- 
upon the miller was expected to pine away and die. After 
waiting for some weeks the result of this experinrent, more de- 
cisive means were resolved upon, and Wagner, on being 
applied to, agreed to dispatch his master for 2 '0 florins. It 
appears to be doubtfnl wiio first suggested the plan ; Conrad 
accused his mother, but the mother herself asserted that it was 
first suggested by the sons. It met at any rate witli general 
assenr ; and Wagner underto(»k the commission with readiness. 
Arming himself with a hatchet, he one night took his post in 
the kitchen, through which the miller would be obliged to 
pass in leaving his bed-chamber, and the sons agreed to set the 
mill going, the noise of which would necessarily induce their 
father to come out. The result was exactly as they had anti- 
cipated, and immediately on the miller's entering the kitchen, 
Wagner aimed a blow at his liead with the hatchet, but missed 
his head, and struck him somevi'here else. Upon tuis the mil- 
ler raised a horrible cry, and endeavored to fly back into his 
bed-chamber, when Wagner, throwing away the hatchet, 
grappled with him, and a violent tmd for some time doubtful 
struggle took place, until W«<gner bethought him of his knife, 
which, without letting go his hold, he managed to draw from 
his waistcoat pocket, opened it by pressing it against his side, 
and then thrust the blade into the millers b^dv. Courad, tlie 
eldest son, upon hearing the cry, ran into the kitchen. His 
father had already received the stab, but still kept his feet and 
groaned. See'nig this, Conrad took a billet of wood from a 
heap lying in the kitchen, reached it frotn behind Wagner, and 
then ran out again into the street to see if ail was safe. Wag- 
ner, who had let fall his knife, then struck the miller a blow 
upon the head with the bilK t of wood, and knocked him down ; 
but as the groans still continued, he caught up a stone that 
was lying upon the hearth, and dashed it against the miller's 
head with all his might, until the stone broke to pieces. And 
now, for the Hrst time, the groaning and moaning o\ the millei 
was hushed. The sons came into the kitchen immediately 
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afterwards, and nsdiBtod VTajicn^?'' to carry the body into tlie 
bfdrooin. Tlim being done, Wagner retired, it is said, to rest 
hiniAelf after liis jol) : whiUt Conrad went up to liis mother, 
wailing and exclaiming: ** Oh, mother, if it were but undone, 
it tthouUi nevcT be done at all." She, herBelf, according to her 
i»wn conret»8ion, siied no tears for her bnsbaud, and entertained 
a thorough conviction that God hiuiself must have inspired 
herM*lt' and childrn witli the design of murdering her husband. 
We almo^^t fancy we hear her saying, like Beatrice, to her 
judges: — 



** What ! win bmsii ki 
Rather will jre, who are their mloliterfr— 
B ir all acccM to retril>uti«io first, 
And then, when Heaven doth Interpose to do 
What ye nexlect, arming famUiar things 
To the redreM of an unwonted crime. 
Make jre the victlroi who demanded it 
Cu!prita ? Tit jre are culpriu ! That poor wretdi. 
Who atanda ao pale and treml>ling and amsasd. 
If it be true he murdered C'end, was 
A tword in the right hand of JuT.sst Ood." 

Tlie sons had not attained to so comforting a conviction. 
Tliey aided Wagner to bury their father^s body ; the younger 
even (ttam|>e<l the lo^se earth u\Hm his grave ; but the day be- 
fore tliey had repaired titgether to a neighboring mountain, 
ta hfu upon thetr knees, bitterly re]>ented them of the deed, 
and pr.iyed God to have mercy c»n their sina. The sentences 
Were HS follows : — \Vagn«*r and Conrad to imprisonment in 
irouH tor life, with civil death ; Frederick to fifteen years^ im- 
prtr^nment in a penitentiary ; the mother to eight years^ im* 
priitonment in a penitentiary. The daughters wore acquitted. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVHIIERS, THE 

POISONER. 



There are few persons who have walked the thoronghfares 
of London, who have not had their attention called to a small, 
delicate, plump, little hand, dimpled and beantiful, exhibited 
in the plaster-cast shops, for sale to artists as a model. Any 
one taking it in his hand would be almost charmed into a be- 
lief that he was pressing that of a beautiful and amiable wo- 
man. How would his feelings recoil, upon asking the question 
to whom the original belonged, when told that it was Madame 
de Brinvilliers, the famous poisoner ! 

The following account of this extraordinary and unfortunate 
woman — we may surely speak of her as urifortunate^ since it 
is hardly possible to think of her as having been moved by any- 
thing short of some inexplicable insanity to the commission of 
those enormities of which she was guilty! — is comi»iled from 
the biographical dictionaries, w'th the addition of Madame 
de S^vjgn^'d lively notices of the affair, as it proceeded at 
Paris. These greatly add to the interest of the narrative. 

Marguerite d'Aubrai, Marchioness Brinvilliers, was bom 
at Paris in 1651, being tlie dauiihter of d'Aubrai, liente- 
nant civil of Paris, who married her to N. Gobelin, Marquis 
of Brinvilliers. Although possessed of attractions to capti* 
vate lovers, she was for some time much attached to her bus* 
band ; but at length became madly in love with a Gascon o£S- 
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cor named Qoder St. Croix, who liad been introduced by the 
MHrquid, then the adjutant of the regiment of Normandy. 

IliT fatlier bemg informed of this affair, impiib4Mied the offi- 
cer, who was altogether an adventurer, in the Uastile, where 
lie WH8 detained for a year — a circumfitnnce which induced 
the Mknthionesd to be mure outwardly circum8[>ect, but at tlie 
aanie time to nourish the most implacable hatred to her father 
and her whole tamilv. While in the Badtile, St. Croix learned 
from an Italian named Elixi, the art of composing the most 
subtle and mortal poisons, and the result, on his release, wii^ 
the deKtruction, by tliis meant^, in concurrence with his mis- 
trct^S ^^^ lt<^r father, sibter, tw(^ brothers, and one of her own 
children — all of whom were poisoued the same year, 17G0. 
During ail this time ihe Marchioness was visiting the hot^pital, 
outwardly as a devotee, but, as afterwards strongly sus{H*cted, 
really in order to try on the patients the effects of ttio poison 
produced by her paramour. 

The disc(»very of these monstrous ciiminals was made in a 
very extraordinary manner. While at work in distilling inii- 
son, St. Croix accidentally dropped tlie glass mask which he 
wore to prevent inhaling the noxious vapor, and the conse- 
quence was iiis instant death. Nobody claiming his effects, 
they tell into the hands of government ; an i the Sfarchioness 
bad the imprudence to lay claim to a casket, and appeared so 
anxit>us to obtain it, that the authorities ordered it to be 
opened; when it was found to be full of packets of p^iisons, 
with ticketed descriptions of the effects they would produce. 
Informed of the opening of the casket, the execrable woman 
escaped to England, whence she passed to Liege, where she 
was arre>ted and conducted to Paris. Being tried, she was 
convicted of the murder of her father, sister, and brothers, and 
condemned to be beheaded an 1 burnt. In this dreadful situa- 
tion, she evinced extraordinary couraire, amounting almost to 
nonchalance. On entering the chamber in which she was to 
be put to the question, by the torture of swallowing water, she 
observed three bucketst'uU prepared, and exclaimed, '' It ia 
surely intended to drown me, for it is absurd to sup[>ose that a 
person of my dimensions can swallow all tliat.^^ She listened 
to her sentence without exhibiting either weakness or alarm, 
and showed no other weakness on her way to execution than 
to requeat that she might be so placed as not to see the officer 
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who had appreliended her. She also ascended, unaided and 
barefoot, the ladder to the scaffold. Strange to say, she always 
possessed some sense of relif^ion : she went regularly to confess 
sion, find when arrested at Liege a sort of general form was 
fonnd in her possession, which sufficiently alluded to her crim- 
inality to form a strong presumption against her. What adds 
to the atrocity of her cliaracter, she was proved to have had 
connections with many persons suspected of the same crimes, 
and to have provided poisons for the use of others. Many 
persons of rank lost their lives about the time she was pnr-uing 
her horrible career; and the investigation seemed likely to 
lead to the discovery of bo much ^nilt in this way, that it was, 
as H matter of policy, stopped. It was supposed that the indif- 
ference of the Marquis of Brinvilliers to his wife's* conduct 
induced her to spare one so much in her power. She suffered 
on the 17th of July, 1676. 

Miidame de S^vign6 thus describes the state of mind which 
characterized this monster of a woman while in prison, as well 
as the frightfully depraved state of feeling which she most 
have possessed from chilahood : — 

'* Paris, Wednesday, April 29th, 1676. 
« « « . « « « « 

^'Madame de Brinvilliers is not so much at her ease as I: 
she is in prison. She endeavors to pass her time there as 
pleasantly as she can, and desired yesterday to play at piquet, 
Decanse she was very dull. They have found her confesj^ion ; 
she informs us that at tlie age of seven years she ceased to 
be a virgin, and that hhe had ever sinct* went on ut the same 
rate ; that she had poisoned her father, her brothers, one of her 
children and herseif ; hut the last was only to make trial of an 
antidote. Medea has less of this guilty skill. She has owned 
this confession to be her own writing : it was an unacconntable 
folly ; but she says she was in a high fever when she writ it; 
that it is a frenzy, an extravagance, which does not deserve to 
be read ^e^iously.^ 

'* Pabis, Friday, May 1st, 1676. 
««««««« 

^' Nothing is talked of here but the transactions and behav- 
ior of Madame de Brinvilliers. Could one ever have thought 
of her forgetting the murder of her father at confession } And 
then the peccadilloes that she was afraid of forgetting were 
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a<1inirab1e. S)ie wm in love, it seems, with this same Rainte 
Oroix ; she wanted to marry liim, and for that piir|K)se ^ave 
her biiHliand poison two or three diffen*nt timeii. 8ainte Croix, 
wiio did not care to have a wife as uicked as himbelf, »:avtt the 

5<K><1 man a d<»se of counter-poison ; so that, after bein)( ban- 
ied about between them^ t^onietimes pois«>ned, sometiiiu*s un- 
tH>isoned aicain, lie at liist is actually making iiiterce-'sion for 
lis dear. Oh, there is no end to some people s follies !** 

From the followin;;, it seems tliat she was not satisfied with 
die crimes she had already committed, but was resolved to 
involve innocent persons in her own just and well merited 
ruin : — 

•* Pato, Friday, July 10, 1676. 

• • • • « 

'*Penantier has been oonfrMnted with La Brinvilliers. It 
was a very melancholy intervi.-w ; they were wont to meet on 
more Kgreeahle terms. 8he l<sf« b>» rei>eatedly declHretl, that if 
she WHS to tiie 8he would make m tny others die with her, that 
it is iiardly to lie doubred that she will draw this |KK>r wretch 
in to be a sharer of her tate ; or, at leasts t«> be put t» tlieyiMV- 
t'oft^ which is a dreadful thing. The mm has a pro«li^ious 
miiiiber of friends; and tliose of great consequence, whotu he 
has formerly hud opjxirtunities of obliging, while he was in 
p<»ssesHioii ill his two places. They leave no stone unturned 
to serve him, and monoy flies about in quantities upon the oc* 
casion ; but if he should be cast, nothing can p^fssibly save 
him.** 

Tlie following is the account of the closing scene of the 
tragedy : — 

" Pakpi, Friday, July 17, 1676 

'' At Icni^th it is all ov(*r : Jji Brinvilliurs is in the air ; after 
her «*xecution, her poor little body was thrown into a jrriMt tin», 
and ln»r aitheA (iis:ersed l»y the wind, «> tint whe M«vfr we 
br(*:ithe, we shall draw in some particles of her, and by tlie 
cMfiiiiunicati tfi of the minute spirits, we may l>e all inicrted 
with an itch for poisoning, to our no small surprise, ^he was 
c>n«lcur.ii*d y«stcrday ; and this m«»rning her M:iirence wu»it*ad 
to her, which was to perform the anu-ntU h<moralU in the 
rlnrcii of Notre Dame; and, after that, to have her head ik'T» 
ered from her body, her bo<)y burnt, and her ashes tliMwn inti> 
the air. Tli^y were for putting her to the t4>rture; but she told 
tJiem there was no occasion for tuat, she would confess every- 
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thing. Acrordingly , she was till five o'clock in the evening re- 
lating the pa^^Bages of her lite, which has been more shocking 
than was ever imagined, fche has poisoned her father no less 
than ten times running, but without being able tode>troy him; 
as likewifie her brother, and several otherc^; and ail whs under 
the appearance of the greatest love and confidence. She haa 
said nothing against Penautier. Notwitlistanding this confes- 
sion, they gave her the question, ordinary and extraordinary, 
next morning ; but this extorted nothing more from her. She 
desired to speak with the procurator-general ; no one as yet 
knows the subject of this conversation. At six o'clock she was 
carried in a cart, stripped to her shift, with a cord ahout her 
neck, to the church of Notre Dame, to perform the amende 
honorable ; after that was over, she was put again into the same 
cart, where I saw her lying at her lenirth, on a truss of straw, 
only her shift and a suit of plain head clothes, with a confessor 
on one side and a hangman on the other ; indeed, my dear, the 
sight made me slm^lder. ihose who saw the execution say 
that she mounted the scafiTold with great courage. As tor me, 
I was on the bridge of Notre Dame, with good (TEscars ; never, 
sure, was there such a concourse of people seen, nor the atten- 
tion of the whole city so fixed upon any one event." 

In a subsequent letter Madame de Sevigne says : — 

4 

" Let me entertain you with a little more of the history of 
La Brinvllliers. Siie died as she lived, that is to say, very re- 
eolutely. Si»e entered the place where she expected t<i be put 
to the torture; and on seeing the preparations, she said, ' they 
certainly intend to drown me ; for, considering the smallness 
of niv size, they can never pretend to make me d ink so much.' 
She heard her sentence read to her witliout the least token of 
fear or weakness; only towards the latter end of it, she desired 
them to begin it a^ain, telling them that the circumstance of 
the cart had struck her, and made her lose her attention to the 
rest. 

'* On the way to the execution, she desired her confessor to 

Elace the executioner before her, that she might not, as she said, 
ave the sight of that rascal Desgrais, who had taken her. lie 
was before the cart on horseback ; her confessor reproved her 
for that sentiment, upon which she asked pardon, and submitted 
to endure that disagreeable sight. She mt)unted the ladder and 
the scaft'old alone, and with her jaked feet ; and the executioner 
was a quarter of an hour in dressing, shaving, and ordering her 
for the execution, in an abusive manner, which caused a great 
murmur among the crowd, and was reckoned a great cruelty. 
The next day her bones were gathered up, as relics, by the peo- 
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pie, who Baid she was a Baint. She had two confeseorB, one of 
which told her that she ought to reveal everything ; the other, 

tliat Bhe onght not; she laughed at this diven^ity of opinion be- 
tween tiie learned fathers, and said she believed slie might \erj 
const^ientionsly do which of the two elie pleased, and it pleaitea 
her to reveal nothing. Uy this means Penautier is come otf a 
little whiter than snow ; however, the public is not contented, 
and seems etill to entertain some slight suspicion. But see the 
misfortune of it: tliis creature retused to reveal what thej 
wanted to know, and told what nobody demanded of her. For 

example, she said tliat M. F had sent Olaser, the apothecary 

tliev emplojred in preparing their poisons, into Italy to procure 
an herb, which is, it Beems, a choice ingredient in their myste- 
rious compositions, and that she had heard of thb pious pilgrim- 
age of his from Sain le Croix. You see what pains is taken to 
load this miserable wretch witli crimes, and to finish his ruin ; 
but the truth of this information is much sus{>ected.^ 



A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 



A Maltese judge of the last century, named Cambo, who 
an early riser, hax-ing left his bed one morning before sunrise, 
hearing the footsteps of {>eople running violently in the street, 
wa^ led by curiof^ity to see what occasioned it at thai unusual 
hour. Most of the houses in Valletta are furnished with balco- 
nies, covered and gla/^, which, when provided with curtains, 
permit the inhabitants, if inclined, to observe what is going on 
in the street, without being themselves discovered The judge, 
from one of these, though it \vH<i not yet daylight, perceived a 
man running in great terror tVom another, who followed him 
close behind. I>ire<*tly under the judge's window the porsiier 
overtook the flyer, and r^tabbed him ; the wounded man reeled 
and fell ; in the act of striking, it is to oe remarked, the 
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sin^s cap came off, bo that the jndge had an opportunity d 
yiewing his features in the increasing daylight ; hastily recoY- 
ering it he instantly took to flight. A few paces further on, he 
threw away the sheath of his stiletto, and turned into another 
street ; the judge consequently lost sight of him. 

Scarcely had he witnessed this extraordinaiy spectacle, than 
a haker, with his basket of bread for the daily consumption of 
his customers, made his appearance. As he walked leisurely 
along, the sheath of the stiletto, which lay in his path, caught 
his eye ; he stooped, took it up, and, after examining it a little, 
put it in his pocket and continued his course. Just then a pa- 
trol of police, either by accident or drawn by the noise which 
had attracted the attention of the judge, entered the same 
street. In the meantime the baker, a little lower, came to the 
body just assassinated ; the police took the same direction, and 
the poor man at this instant perceived them behind him ; terri- 
fied at the sight of tlie corpse, and fearful of being suspected 
and arrested, he lo-t ail presence ot mind, and hid himself in 
the entrance of a gentleman's house near the spot ; but he had 
not escaped the quick eye of the officers ; they had seen a figure, 
which disappeared suddenly near the murdered person, whom 
they alho now discovered, and very naturally conjecturing it 
was the assassin, began to search for him carefully on all side^^, 
as they knew he had not run off. It was not long before they 
detected the unfortunate baker in his hiding-place; his inco- 
herent and confused replies created suspicion ; on searching him 
they found the sheath on his person ; the stiletto had fallen 
from the wound, and lay near the body ; on applying it to the 
sheath, they found it corresponded exactly, and less than all 
these circumstances would have warranted the arrest of the 
poor baker. He was accordingly carried to prison, and public 
report gave out that he was undoubtedly the murderer ; nor 
was this prepossession any way contradicted or removed by tlie 
judge, who, though he had witnessed the whole occurrence, kept 
it a profound secret in his own breast. Official report was made 
to him within an hour after the event — still he communicated 
the fact to no one. The only way of accounting for his extra- 
onliiiary conduct is, that he presided in the criminal court, and 
that tilt' re was a doui>t in the existing jurisprudence, how far a 
judge ought to act from his own private knowledge of a case, 
and whether he ouglit not altogetlier to limit himself to the 
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dbpoeition of witneaaes and other evidence brought forward on 
tlie trial, without any reference to information he might have 
ciisiihIIv received from other sonrces. The dull and hea^y in- 
ti'llfct of Cambo, unabh* to difitingniah between the rule and 
the exception, embraced this opinion The unhappy baker 
wai^, in due time, brought to trial. Circumatances were cer* 
tainly againat him ; the stupid judge, who knew hia innocence, 
particularly listened to, and punctually noted all, the apparent 
proofs of his guilt. lie at length, to do him juatice, perceived 
with satisfaction that the evidence was not altogether suffi- 
ciently conclusive for condeiimation ; but determined to pro- 
eeed with all due formality, and not to deviate an iota fr>>m 
the oriinary routine of tlie court, according to the established 
practice of the Maltese Code of the dav, whicli, in cases of 
Sf'mi'prova^ or semi-proof, propoeterously endeavored to supply 
the deficiencies of evidence by the forced oonfeasion of the 
criminal himaelf, he ordered the wretched man to be put to 
the question. Imagining in his infatuation, by this proceeding 
to reconcile what he esteemed his duty with his con^cien< e ; 
he cimceivod that tlie prisoner, being really innocent, wt»uM 
persist in asserting himscU to be so, and tlius afford him an 
op|)ortunity of declaring the proof of his crime not 6uffi<!ientiy 
made out. But he was mistaken : relaxing nothing from the 
ordinary procedure of the court, the torture, which was that 
of tlie cord, was so cruelly and unmercifully applied, that, at 
the second fall, tlie wretched creature, yi*^lding to tlie pain 
caused by the complete dislocation of both sh«)ulders, called 
out loudly that he was guilty. So terrified was he by the 
apprehent^ion of a continuation or renewal of hia Buffering, tliat 
when taken down to receive condenmation, aa convicted, he 
durat not retract hia forced and fal>e confeasion. No alterna- 
tive waa now, in hia own opinion, left to the acmpulous and 
undeviating Cambo. Tliere was a j»ers«»n accused, tried, and 
convicted, all in due form ; if he was not guilty in fact, he was 
ao in law, and ought to have been ao in reality. Perhaps the 
aagacious judge found that he had let matters go too far ti> re- 
tract at the last stage ; be that as it may, the hapless wretch 
was condemned to death, and, horrible to relate, soon atter 
underwent the aentence of the law. 

It was not long before thedreadul truth was brought to light : 
the real murderer, arrested, bri*ugbt to trial, and condemned to 
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death for another crime, among other offenses confessed him- 
self gnilty of that for which the poor baker had so unjustly suf- 
fered, and appealed to Garabo himself for the truth of his asser- 
tion. In the very act of plunging his knife into the body of his 
victim, he had caught the judge's eye, as he stood at the win- 
dow ; he described his dress at tlie time, and mentioned the 
circumstance of his cap falling, when he was so near the bal- 
cony, that the judge must have necessarily remarked his fea- 
tures. Indeed* he had given himself up for lost, and was as- 
tonished at finding the unfortunate baker arrested, condemned, 
and executed in his stead, the reasons for which strange pro- 
ceeding on the part of the judge he had never been able to 
account for. 

The circumstance coming to the ears of the grand master, he 
sent for Cambo, and soon elicited the whole fact from that pre- 
cise and straightforward functionary, who still maintained that 
he had only fulfilled his duty, and acted up to the letter of the 
law, in consigning; an innocent man to a cruel and ignominious 
death, because it unfortunately happened that the only witness 
in liis favor was his jnJge. The grand master, it seems, was of 
a difl^erent opinion, for he not only degraded and dismistrcd 
Cambo from all his employments, but obliged him to pro- 
vide handsomely, from his private fortune, for the family of 
this victim of judicial murder. 



WRONGFUL EXECUTION OF A FATHER FOR THE 

MURDER OF HIS DAUGHTER. 



Tliere are many curious and interesting cases of circumstan- 
tial evidence, or presumptive proof, upon record — cases in 
which, as it has subsequently been demonstrated innocent per- 
sons have suffered for the guilty; and the following may be 
placed am >ngst the most curious of these. Poor Shaw was, 
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In all probability, an atMtere father, and his daughter as prob- 
ably a wilful and vindictive child ; but they should not be 
considered as less the objects of pity on that account, and cBpec- 
ially when it is called to mind, under what circumstances they 
are likely to*have been brought up. 

William Shaw was an upholsterer at Edinburgh, in the 
yeirr 1721. He had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, who lived 
with him. She encouraged the addresses of John Luwson, 
a jeweller, to whom William Shaw declared the most insuper- 
able objections, alleging him to be a profligate young tnan, 
addicted to every kind of dissipaflon. lie was forbidden the 
house ; but the dauirhter continuing to see him clandeHtinely, 
the father, on the discovery, kept her strictly confined. 

William Shaw had, for some time, presided his daughter to 
receive the addresses of a son of Alexander Rol)ertson, a friend 
and neighbor; and one evening, being very urgent with her 
thereon, she peremptorily refui»ed, declaring that she preferred 
death to being young Robertson's wife. Tlie father grew en- 
raged, and the daughter more ])ositive; so that the most pas* 
sionato expressions an»se on b^th sides, and the words, barhar- 
ity^ cmeltt/j and deaths were frequently pronounced by the 
daugliter! At length he left her, locking the door after him. 

The greater part of the buildings in Edinburgh are formed 
on the plan of chambers in English inns <»f court, so that many 
families inhabit r(K>ms on the same floor, having all one com- 
mon Btaircai^e. William Shaw dwelt in one of thew*, and a 
•ingle partition only divided his ro^mi from that of Jantea 
Morrig<»n, a watch-i*ase-maker. This man had indistinc'ly 
overheard the conversation and quarrel between Catherine 
Shaw and her father, but was particularly struck with th^re|>e- 
tition of the above words, she having pronounced them lt>udly 
and emphatically ! For some little time after the father was 
gone out, all was silent, but presently Morrison heard several 
groaud from the daughter. Alarmed, he ran to some of his neigh- 
burn under the same roof. These, entering Morrison*s r«H>m, 
and listening attentively, not only heard the groans, hut dis- 
tinctly htaid Catherine Shaw faintly exclaim : *' Cruel father, 
thou art the cau-e of my dtath T Struck with this, they flew 
to ilie «l<M»r <»f Shaw's apartment ; they knocked — n(» answer 
was given. The kniicking was still repeated — still no an-wer. 
Sospicions had befoix* arisen against the father; they were 
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now confirmed : a constuble was procared, an entrance forced ; 
Catherine was found weltering in her blood, and tlie fatal 
knife by her side 1 She was alive, but speechless; but, ou 
questioning her as to owing her death' to her father, she was 
just able to make a motion with her head, apparently in the 
affirmative, and expii'ed. 

Just at the critictal moment, William Shuw returns and 
enters the room. All eyes are on him I He sees his neighbors 
and a eoastablo in his apartment, and seems much disordered 
thereat; but, at the sight of his daughter, he turns pale, 
trembles, and is ready to siAk. llie first surprise and the suc- 
ceeding horror lenve little doubt of his guilt in the breasts of 
the beholders ; and even that little is done away on the con- 
srable disco verintr that the shirt of William Shaw is blood v. 

He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and upon tlie 
depositions of all tiie parties, committed to prison on suspi- 
cion. He was shortly after brought to tiial, when, in his de« 
fence, he acknowledged the having confined his daughter to 
prevent her intercourse with Lawson ; that he had frequently 
insisted on her marrying Uobettson ; and that he quarrelled 
with her on the subject the evening she was found murdered, 
as the witness, Morrison, had deposed : but he averred, that he 
left liis daughter unharmed and untouched; and that the 
blood foun<l upon his Bhirt was there in consequence of his 
having bled himself some days before, and the bandage becom- 
ing untied. These assertions did not weigh a feather with the 
jury, when opposed to the strong circumstantial evidence of 
the daughter's ex})res8ions,. of " barbarity, cruelty, death/' — 
and of" cruel father thou art the cause of my death," — together 
with that apparently afiirmative motion with her head, and of 
the blood so seemingly providentially discovered on the fathers 
shit t. On these several concurring circumstances, was William 
Shaw found guilty, was executed, and was hanged in chains, 
at Leith Walk, in November, 17 1. 

There was not a person in Edinburgh who believed the 
father guiltless, notwithstanding his latest words were, '* I am 
imiocent of my daughter's murder." But in August, 1722, as 
a man, who had become possessor of the late William Shawns 
apartments, was rummaging by ciiance in the chamber w*here 
Catherine Shaw died, he accidentally perceived a paper fallen 
into a cavity on one side of the chimney. It was folded as 
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a letter, which, on opening,contained the followin;^ : — *< Darhar- 
cms father, yoar cruelty in having put it out of uiy power ever 
to join my fite to that of the only man I conliJ love, and ty- 
rannically-insititing upon my marrying one whom I always 
hated, has made me form a re84>lution Ui put an end to an ex- 
istence which is become a burthen to me. I doubt not I shall 
find mercy in another world ; for sure no benevolent being 
can require tliat I should any longer live in torment to mynelf 
in this! My death I lay to your charge : when yon read thi*<, 
consider yourself as the inhuman wretch that plunged the 
^ murderous knife into tlie bosom of tlie unhappy — CatLerine 
Shaw.''* 

lliis letter being shown, the handwriting was recognised 
knd avowed to be Catherine Shaw's by many of her relations 
and friends. It became the public talk ; and the niagit^tracy 
of Eilinburgh, on a scrutiny, bein;; convinced of its authen- 
ticity, ordered the bo ly of William Shaw to be taken fmm the 
gibbet, and given to his family, for interment ; and as the only 
reparation to his memory and the honor of his surviving re. 
lations, they caused a pair of colors to be waved over his grave, 
in token of his innocence. 



THOMAS GEDDELY WHO WAS EXECUTED ON AG- 
COUNT OF HIS RESEMBLANCE TO ANOTHER 



Tliomas Oeddely lived as a waiter with Mrs. Hannah Wil- 
Itatnn, who kept a public house at York, England. It bein^ a 
house of much business, and tlie mistress very as(<ki«luuus 
tlierein, she was de med in weaUhy circumstances. One 
nioniing her scrutoire was found broken o[>en and robbiMi, and 
Thomiui Geddely disappearing at the same time, no d«»ubt 
was enteitained as to tlie robber. Alnrnt a tweU'e montli at- 
ter, a uimi calling himself James Crow came to Yoik, aud 
worked a few days for a precarioun subsistence, in cunymg 
goods art a }x>rter. Many acc«isted him as Thomas Gtddeiy. 
He declared he did not know them, that his name was Jamca 
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Crow, and tliat he never was at York before. Bat this was 
held as merely a trick to save himself from the circumstances 
of the robbery committed in the house of Mrs. Williams, when 
he lived with her as waiter. 

His mistress was sent for, and in the midst of many peo- 
ple instantly singled him out, called him by his name (Tliomas 
Geddely), and charged him with his unfaithfulness and in- 
gratitude in robbmg her. He was directly hurried before a 
justice of the peace, but on his examination absolutely affirmed 
that he was not Thomas Geddely, that he knew no such person, 
that he never was at York before, and that his name was 
James Crow. Not, however, giving a good account of himself, 
but rather admitting that he was a vagabond and petty rogue, 
and Mrs. Williams and another person swearing positively to 
his person, he was committed to York Castle for trial at the 
next assizes. 

On arraignment, he pleaded not guilty, still denying that 
he was tlie person he was taken for: but Mrs. Williams and 
some others made oath that he was the identical Thomas Ged- 
dely who lived with her when she was robbed ; and a servant 
girl deposed that she had seen him, on the very morning of 
the robbery, in th^ room where the scrutoire was broken open, 
with a poker in his hand. The prisoner, being unable to prove 
an alibi^ was found guilty of the robbery. He was soon after 
executed, but persisted to his latest breath in affirming that 
he was not Thomas Geddely and that his name was James 
Crow. 

And so it proved ! Some time after, the true Thomas Ged- 
dely, who on robbing his mistress had fled from York to Ire- 
land, was taken up in Dublin for a crime of the same stamp, 
and then condemned and executed. Between his conviction 
and execution, and again at the fatal tree, he confessed him- 
self to be the very Thomas Geddely who had committed the 
robbery at York, for which the unfortunate James Crow had 
been executed. 

We must add, that a gentleman, an inhabitant of York, hap- 
pening to be in Dublin at the time of Geddely's trial and exe- 
cution, and who knew him when he lived with Mrs. Williams, 
declared that the resemblance between the two men was so ex- 
cei'diugly great, that it was next to impossible to distinguish 
tlieir persons asunder. 
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SAWNEY BEANE, 



THS 800TT1BH SOVBEB, MUBDBRKB, AKD GANHIBAL. 

HiBtory contains no pai*allel to the horrible cruelties and 
robberies that were conunitted hj one Sawney Beane, a Scotch* 
man, in the reign of King James the First, before he came to 
the crown of England, by tlie demise of Qaeen Elizabeth. 

Sawney Beane was born about eight or nine miles eastward 
of the city of Edinburgh, in the county of East Lothian, of pa- 
rents who went a bediming and ditching for their daily bread 
and who brought up this, their bloody-minded child, to the 
same occupation ; but as he grew up, liis disposition Vy idle- 
ness nut permitting him to follow an honorable employment, 
he left his father and mother, and ran into the country ; wherCi 
following a most wicked course of life, and taking up with a 
Woman as 7icioa<) as liimself, instead «>f living in any city, town, 
or village, they took up tiieir lodging in a rock by the sea-side, 
on the shore of Shire Galloway, where they lived for upwards 
of twentv-five years, having both children and grandchihlren 
in that time, whom they brought up so wickedly that they ner- 
er separated, kept no other company but themselves, and sup- 
ported themselves entirely by robbing ; and, what was worse, 
they never committed a robbery without a murder. 

They never frequented any market for provisions, but as soon 
as they had murdered any man, woman, or child, they did not 
leave tne carcass behind, but carried it to their den, where, cut- 
ting it into quarters, they would pickle them, and live upon 
human fl.*sh, till they got another prey of the same kind ! But 
they had generally a superfluity, insomncii that they oftentimes, 
in the night-time, but at a great distance from their sanguinary 
mansion, tlirew legs and arms of some they had killed into the 
•ea, which the tide frequently cast up at several parts of the 
country, to the great astonisiiment of the beholders. Persons 
who went about their lawful occupations fell often into the 
haods of these meralets eannibals, and ncyer returned home 
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again. This raised a general outcry amongst their friends and 
relationB ; insomuch that the whole country was alarmed at 
such a common loss of people, which frequently happened in 
travelling into the west of Scotland, and private spies were sent 
out into all parts, to find out, if possible, how these melancholy 
events happened. For a length of time their strictest searches 
and inquiries were to no purposes. However, several honest 
travellers were taken up upon suspicion, and wrongfully hanged 
npon bare circuinbtances, besides several innocent inn-keep- 
ers, who were also executed, for no other reason, than that per- 
sons who had been thus lost were known to have lain in their 
houses, and were supposed to have been robbed and murdered 
by them, and their bodies privately buried in obscure places, 
to prevent a discovery. To such an extent was this carried, 
that several innkeepers, on the western road of Scotland, left 
off their business, for fear of being made the like examples, and 
folli)wed other employments; so that travellers again were pat 
to itiixny inconveniences for want of accommodation. 

However, after several had been executed, and no one made 
any confestiioii at he gallows, but declared that they were in- 
nocent of the crime for which they died, this rigorous way of 
proceeding was given up, and t le tinJing out of the murderers 
left wholly to God. 

Sawney Beane, with his wife, children, and grandchildren, 
still pursued their l>aibarou^ actions with impunity ; and, being 
somewhat numeroiis, they would attack four, five, or six men 
together, if they were on foot. As for horsemen, two were the 
most they would ever set on, and then witii such caution, that 
an ambuscade was laid to secure them, ri le which way they 
would, provided one or both made their escape from the first 
assai hints. Thus, whose fortune soever it was to fall into their 
barbarous hands, he or she never came off with their lives. 
The place was solitary where they inhabited ; and, when the 
tide came up, the wa^er went for near two hundred yards into 
their subterraneous habitation, which reached almost a mile 
under ground ; so that if they were ever seen thereabouts by any 
person, it was not in the least suspected that anything human 
resided in such a dismal place of perpetual horror and dark- 
ness. 

The number of people they had killed was not exactly known; 
but it was reckoned, that in the twenty-five years they had 
reigned in these inhamaa slaughters, they had washed their 
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hati«]§ in the blood of above one thonsand men, women, and 
ciiildrenl At length, the discovery of the cannibab was thiia 
made. 

A man, and his wife, who was behin<l him on the same horse, 
coming one evening from a fair, and falling into the ambns- 
ciide of these mercilots wretches, they fell upon thero in a m<»st 
fiiriouH manner : the man, to save himself as well as he could, 
fotiglit it bravely against them with sword and pistol, riding 
fKMiic of them down hy main force of his liorse, from which his 
wite in the conflict fell oflf, and was presently murdered before 
the hu8l»aiid*s face ; for the female cannibals forthwith cat her 
throat, sucking her blood with as great a gusto as if it had been 
wine, rijiped op her belly, and pulled oat all her entrails; 
wliich unparalleled barbarity ma<le tlie poor roan make the 
more obstinate resistance, as ex|>ectlng the same fate if he fell 
into their impious handn. h pleased Providence that twenty 
or thirty passengers were riding that way fn*m the same ikir 
tliat he hid been at, and Sawney Beane and his blood-thirsty 
clan withdrew, made the best of their way through a solitary 
vr<Ni«i, and so retired to their den. 

The man, who was the tirt^t that ever cume off alive after fall- 
\n\i into their hands, told the passengers what ha<l happened, 
nnd showed tlieni the bloo«lly spectacle of his wife, whom the 
ninrdcrers had dragged some distance off, which stmck them 
111! with stupefactitm and amasement lliey carried him with 
them ti> G'asgtiw, and, relating the matter to the prov<st of 
tliiit city, he immediately sent to tlie king aboat 1%, who in 
thrc-e (»r tour days came in person thither, lieing desirous to see 
the apprehending of this villain, who for to many years had 
l>een the pest of the western part of his kingdom. 

A Inxly of alnnit four hundred men, well anned, set out on 
horseback with the king, who had several bIix>dhoands with 
hill, Hiid went with the man to t le wood by which he was at- 
t irkc'l, hut found n> sign <>f any habitation all over it. They 
then went tlirough it, which li*d d^iwn to tHe sea side, when the 
ti«le heing out, and going along the shore they passed by the 
Ciive of Sawney Boaue, witiiout taking any notice of it as a 
I'hico of habitation, unttl some of the bl«¥xI-houn<is, running in* 
to it, and setting; up a m<ist hideous harking, howling, and yelp- 
ing, the king and his attimtlanis came back, and h>oked into it 
but He<*ing nothing tor darkne««, they eould not tell whit to 
think of it, but nevertheless imagined something more thatt er* 
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dinary by the blood-houndB making Buch a noise there, going 
quite out of Bight, and appearing quite unwilling to come 
out. Torches were sent for, and a great many mea ventured 
into it: though there were several intricate turning! 
and windings in this private recess from mankind, jet tliey 
at hist came to the apartments of Sawney Beane, where, to 
tiieir great surprise, they beheld the legs, arms, thighs, hands, 
and feet of men, women, and children, hung up like dried beef, 
and some limbs lying in pickle, a great mass of money, both 
gold and siver watches, rings, swords, pistols, and a great 
quantity of clothes, both linen and woolen, and infinite other 
things, which they had taken from those they had murdered. 

All these they seized, took what human flesh they found 
there, and buried it in the sands, and brought out Sawney 
Beane and his murdering family, which, besides himself, con- 
sisted of his wife, eight sons, six daughters, eighteen grand- 
sons, and fourteen granddaughters, begotten in incest. They 
were all pinioned and carrii^^d to Edinburgh ; all the country, 
as they parsed along, flocked in multitudes to see tliis cursed 
tribe, who were no sooner come to their journey's end, than 
tlicy were put into the Tolbooth for one night, whence the 
next day, being conducted under a strong guard to Leith, the 
men, without process or any manner of trial, had tlieir hands 
and leii;s cut oflT, by which amputaMon they bled in some hours 
to death: all this torture being justly inflicted upon them in 
sight of the wife, daughters, and grandchildren. They were 
then all burned in three several fires, all dying, like the men, 
without repentance, but cursing and venting dire imprecations 
to the last gasp of life. 
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